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Preface 


This volume has giown out ol a long-stuuding ch'su v on llu* 
pait of the authois to biing to actuality the ich’a that guidance 
IS and should be the function ol the liouieiooui and classiooiu 
teachei. They have been sticngthened lu then eouviclioii by 
associations with teachcis in univcisity classes, in guidance 
woikshops, and in the jimior and scnioi high schools, who .lie 
geneially willing and anxious to give inoie scivice to the 
individual pupil but who aie checkmated iii sonu' cases by 
lack of cxpeiicnce and in ncaily all cases by abseiiee of llu' 
tools with which to woik 

It is haidly expected that many teaelu'is will give majoi 
emphasis to individual and gunip guidance along with theii 
heavy schedules unless they have immediately at hand and 
in usable foiml the tools of then job. 'It is suggested heie that 
if the best rc.sults’ aie to be achieved in any school, evmy 
teachei’s schedule should include one fiee pc’iiod during the 
day when he can 'hodd confciences witli indis'idual pupils, 
check on pupil lecoids, and leview cjuietly the needs of in- 
dividuals and technK|ues foi meeting them. This scheme 
seems much moie logical than the one m which oiu‘ pmsoii 
IS given half oi full time foi guidance duties and all the re- 
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mainmg teaclieis have full class schedules A dozen teacheis 
with an enthusiasm foi guidance add up to moie than one 
full-time specialist. 

This handbook is just what its name implies, a hand book. 
It is intended to make guidance work as easy as it is possible 
to make anything so impoilant. The tcachei who meiely 
knows that the tools piesented heie aie available somctvharc 
may wish that they weie easier to obtain, but he is haidly 
likely to write heie and theie for mateiials to put together in 
his work kit Also, he may have a vague notion about ceitain 
ideas and materials but not enough definite mfoiinalion to 
justify theii attempted use. This handbook gives concisely 
and cleaily the philosophy of caiing foi the needs of the in- 
dividual child and suggestions for doing the three things 
necessary in such a piogiam: getting the facts, cvaliialing 
the facts, and applying the facts The philosophy accepted 
IS that leal education is a scientific piocess and that guidance, 
or poisonnel work, as such is only an intciim function to be 
exercised The authois accept the inevitable conclusion that 
school pupils are as impoitanl and as woitliy of scientific 
study as aie peisons confined m coiiectional institutions oi 
members of the aimed forces. When this concept has be- 
come an accepted axiom of oui educational piogiam, we may 
foi get the terms “guidance,” or “personnel service,” and 
meiely cany out these necessary functions as an integial part 
of omr regular school program 

Both teachers and principals aie advised to study this book 
thoroughly before attempting to put into practice many of 
the suggested activities A school is not advised to attack 
the problem senously until some time has been given to be- 
coming acquainted with and enthusiastic about some of ihci 
fundamental activities described heict Activities which may 
be mtioduced eaily are 

1. Inaugmation of a testmg piogiam and administiation 
of a pupil questionnaire. 
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2, Installation of cumulative lecoids 

3. Holding counseling iiitei views with pupils who aic in 
special need of help 

Othei phases of the jiiogiain should await thoiough dis- 
cussion in faculty incclings and cominitlces Diicction ol 
the piogiam should be fuimshcd by the principal or dele- 
gated by him to some faculty member witli leaden ship aliility 
and considerable undei standing ol the field. In oiclei to 
facilitate this leadership, the Guklanca Jilonual (or riincipalfi 
has been published by the McGiaw-IIill Book Company, Inc , 
and should be in the hands of anyone who attcnnpls to lead 
teacheis in then guidance work with pupils, Too much em- 
phasis cannot be given to the fact that adoption ol tliis hand- 
book will not guaiantec a guidance piogiain. That will 
come only with wise leadeiship and much coopciativc dis- 
cussion and scaiching foi the tuith. Undci thc-si' circum- 
stances the authors believe that this handbook may give a 
new impetus to guidance in oui sccondaiy schools 

Acknowledgment IS made heie to the many giadiiate stu- 
dents who have as,sisted, some ol them without peihaps lim'ng 
awaie of it, in the conception and piepaialion ol this book. 
TJieii ciiticisms and cieative suggestions have' lici'ii le.spon- 
sible foi many impiovcmcnts ovci the eailici idea. Apjne- 
cialion is extended to the iiiimeioiis pulilishcis and authors 
who have kindly allowed us to use ihcii eopviight male'iials, 
paiticulaily to the International Textbook Gompany foi 
permission to use ceitam mateiials previously published in 
Pupil Personnel Seivicc by Davis et al. 


Lewisduhg, Pa. 
PlIILADLLPIIIA, Pa, 

Saptamher, 1949 


FiiANK G Davis 
Pi'-Aiu.K S. Noimrs 
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UNIT 1 


The Meaning of Guidance 


Saia was a giil of high goncial mLelligonce. Tlic clay for 
the icpoit caids was at hand. Sara was failing m lluco of 
hei five subjects, and lici woik m the othc'i two was ])() 0 i 
for a gill of her ability The homciooni tcachei sat down 
with Saia, and the two togothei tiled to find tlu' loason foi 
the failing woik The girl hcisclf seemed to disooven the 
answer She studied, but hei effoits weie uiioiganr/ed and 
her time was not being used efficiently. It seemed she “just 
couldn’t get anything done.” They worked out a study 
schedule. Saia’s fathei and mothei talked with the tcaeh(‘i, 
and they agieed to cooperate in helping then daughtei eaiiy 
out the plan she had made. At the end of the next 6-week 
period, Sara was passing all her subjects and had achieved 
an A in one of them, Sara’s parents and hei teachei had 
been engaged in guidance. 

Maiy, although a member of the tenth-giadc gioup and a 
gill of fine intelligence, was still indulging in teinpei tan- 
tiums. At the slightest piovocation, she would yell and 
stamp hci feet Her tcachei icali'/ed that a home situation 
full of disappointment and heartaches, accompanied by in- 

1 
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dulgence on the pait of those caimg foi a paientless child, 
plus a physical condition fax fiom good, all eomhined to 
make Mary the pioblein child she was. At the noon lioiu 
the teachei helped Maiy to see that giving way to her Iccd- 
ings m such a mannei was having an undesiialile ellect on 
hei and was ci eating a feeling of icsonlmcnl among hci fel- 
low students. They discussed how the tantiuins came as a 
lesult of fiustiation, and they decided that it she were to live 
happily a ceitain amount of control would be necessaiy 
They worked out some ways in which Maiy could become 
mterested in worth-while activities They discussed lan- 
tiums and health. The teachei found as many means as she 
could to help Maiy to become less self- center cd The teachei 
was engaged in guidance. 

A group of gills came to the lecreation leader on the play- 
ground. They weie a motley crowd, a niixUue of a niimbei 
of races and nationalities. Appioaching the'. Icadci, they 
said, “Did you ever lose youi leinpoi when you were a gnl?” 
After the teachei had assuied the giils that -such had been 
the case and that even now scU-contiol could hardly lie listed 
as an unfailing vutue, they asked if she could help thorn to 
learn to control then tempers. “You see,” they said, “we 
have been trying to have a club in our homes, and the meet- 
ings always break up because we get mad ” They found a 
place to sit down, tried to analyze what was happening, and 
agreed on a few concrete metliods they would use m trying 
to solve their pioblem Angelina, who was picsidcnt of the 
club, admitted that she had probably been largely respon- 
sible for the trouble. The girls helped her to work out a 
plan for self-disciphne A few weeks later the. leader was 
invited to visit a club meeting in the home of one of the girls 
The lecieation leader had been engaged in guidance. 

Dick was a veiy bright boy with a physical handicap 
which resulted in a speech defect. By much patient endeavor 
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on Ins own pait and on tlie pail of his paicnts, Dick was able 
to make a good adjustment m school. The boy had a flair 
foi diamatics and public speaking and an intense desiic to 
help otheis, He ihought he would like to enter the iniiiistiy, 
The school helped Dick to exploie the field of his interest, 
aiiangcd foi an intciview with an mi dei standing and suc- 
cessful ministci, helped him to decide what abilities weic 
necessaiy if one wcie to be successful in this aiea, and as- 
sisted him in evaluating Ins own qualifications in the light 
of Ins findings. The school was engaged in guidance. 

A child said to Ins mothei, “Why is it that people do not 
like me as well as they like John?” (John was Ins youngei 
biothci ) The boy and the mothci talked about qualities 
that people look foi in otheis. They decided that the person 
who IS well liked is fiicndly, coopeiative, thoughtful, and 
dependable The child felt that one of Ins failuies was m 
not being thoughtful of otheis. They tiied to discover when 
it is important for a child to be thoughtful and woiked out 
a list of situations in which he would tiy to rememlier— when 
he could .shaio his toys, when the mothei needed a helpei, 
when youngei childien weie in tioublc, wlien tire otheis 
wanted to play something he would latlic'i not play— and 
then they mapped out a piogiam whcieby the child could 
begin self-impiovemont. The mothei was engaged in guid- 
ance 

The leadei will say, “That is simple and very old ” The 
statement is tiue, foi as long as theie have been paients and 
teacheis and other inteiestcd adults theie has been guidance 
For guidance is nothing stiange and new. It is that eiloit 
which all adults have made to help childicii find the great- 
est happiness and uselulness in life Thoiightlul adults wi.sh 
foi childien the fulfillment of thoii jios.sibilities and, because' 
they do, they tiy to help them to achieve this cud. 

Guidance, howevei, has not always been based on the 
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thesis that the whole child comes to school, to the cluiich, 
or even mto the home. Foi too long a time .society 1ms tiied 
to fit childien into one mold. Tcacheis have .said that all 
childien should know ceitain things and behave iii ceitain 
ways. Paients as well as teacheis have set a single' stuiidaid 
by which they judge all childien. 

The stoiy is told of the bandit Piociu.ste.s who had a bed 
on which he measuied his victims. It was his plan that 
eveiy victim should be made to fit the bed exactly Theie- 
foie, if tlie unhappy cieatme weie slioiter than the bed, large 
weights weie attached to his legs until he was stietclicd to 
the piopei size. If, on the othei hand, he weie too long for 
the bed, his legs weie cut off. Many who have had the ti ain- 
mg of childhood and youth in then caic have bc'cn guilty 
of veiy much the same atiocity. They have expected chil- 
dren, legal dless of theii native cq^uipment and in spilt' of 
the envnonment in which they have lived theii lives, to 
achieve the same development. 

In recent yeais, howevei, educatois have become awaie 
of individual diffeiences At fiist they wcie inclined to be- 
lieve that these diffeiences weie in intelligence only. Then 
came the mental hygiene movement with its emphasi.s on the 
mdividuals ability to face the exigencies of Mo. It was 
discoveied that there were, of course, diffeiences in native 
ability to learn foimal subjects but that iheie were also dif- 
feiences in the way people leact to environment, in the way 
they take then places in a group, m their attitudes toward 
life, in their emotional make-up, and m physical stamina 
It was discovered also that all these had a great deal to do 
with the type of individual a person became It was dis- 
covered that there was a great difference in the things that 
people weie able to do successfully Many paients awoke 
with a shock to the fact that even though Johnny could read 
well he might not be piesidential timber 
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Education, then, could no longoi be tliought of in tcims 
of liow much Insloiy, algebia, and science pupils could leain 
in a given time, albeit too many schools still opcialc' on such 
a piinciplc. It came to be iccognr/ed that even il Jimmy 
could recite his his'toiy verbatim, that I'ven if he could solve 
the most dilRcult equation, and yet weie not abh' to live 
happily and coopeiatively with his fellows, the eflective- 
ness of his knowledge was seiiously limited, Educatois saw 
that they must help the child to giow emotionally and so- 
cially as well as intellectually. 

Education, they said, is giowth— the giowth of the whole' 
pcisonality It is the lesult of the clloil the child puts loith 
in his attempt to giow up. It has been said advisedly “the 
effoit the child puts forth” lathei than the effort the teacher 
puts forth Foi we have learned that, loi a child leiilly to 
glow up, he must become .sclf-dncclivc. The educative 
process becomes the process by which ho achieves his 
growth 

The work of the teacher, then, becomes largely one of 
motivation He can help set the stage, he can suggest tiail- 
ways of learning, but whethci oi not the child sets out on 
them must depend on his own volition. To help make him 
want to use all of himself m the effoit to giow up and meas- 
ure up to all his possibilities and to assist him as he pushes 
out into the untried waters becomes the tcachci’s ta.sk. Tlie 
effoit to help each child achieve his fullest individual devel- 
opment IS guidance. Efficient education involves guidance, 
and when we shall have reached more nearly oui educational 
goals, it will be possililc to foiget the teim “guidance,” loi it 
will have licen assimilated in the educational pioci'ss. 

If the teacher is to assume this responsiliility, one thing is 
cs.sential~hc must know his pupils. Eor how can he guide 
individuals into the fulfillment of their possiliilities unless he 
knows what these possibilities aie, and unless he understands 
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which factois in the child’s cnvuonmenl help or hinder his 
development? Moriison has said that teachcis should spend 
half then time studying then pupils as individuals and the 
lest of their time doing what that study shows to he desiiable 
and necessaiy. 

Here in a nutshell we have the skeleton of a guidance pro- 
gram There is discovery and activity. The teacher Ic'arns 
all he can about Ins pupils, and then he uses what he has 
learned as a basis foi guiding then growth A fine challenge 
tins! Education for the child becomes an advcnUire— an ad- 
venture m winch the stout of heait may climb to undieaincd- 
of heights. It is the privilege of the teacher to accompany 
him on this adventure. 

Adventme calls for an adventurous spurt. It calls foi an 
understanding of the child, and it requires an acceptance of 
approach and emphasis dilleient from those which weic lec- 
ognized a few years ago. It calls foi the lecoginlion of the 
fact that what the teachei is, his insight and undci standing 
and smceiity of purpose, make a greater conliibulion to the 
growth of children than all the factual knowledge— -impor- 
tant as that is— that he possesses The teachei who accepts 
such a challenge will work longei hours, Ijocausc his own 
enthusiasm will lequne it, and he will grow in s|)uit, m 
knowledge, and ni undei standing 

Such a philosophy is basic to the discussion of the various 
guidance services m the chapteis that follow. Suggestions 
m regard to techniques are given as means of helping teach- 
eis to understand then pupils and to meet the discovered 
needs of boys and gnls, and never as ends in themselves. 
Many of the techniques suggested arc objective in nature, 
as measurements should be, but in using his finding.s the 
teachei will want to use all the insight and uiidcistanding 
he can command For helping children achieve theii fullest 
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dcvelopmciil is un indivkUuil mattci and cannot bo effected 

en masse by means ol mei e objectivity. 

QUESTIONS AND PllOHLEMS 

1. Some teucheis have lelt ibat special belp to individual 
pupils in the solution ol tlieii pioblems pioduces pam- 
peied, iiiesponsiblc clulduai How can the teachei avoid 
this pidall? Why is such a lesiilt inconsistent with the 
philosophy advanced in this chaptei? 

2. List the ‘"potentials of liiiman peisonahty” that will aid 
you in guiding youi pupils to nscliil living 

3. Would acceptance of the philosophy indicated in this 
chaptei make neccssaiy any change's m pioceduies in 
yoiu classiooin? If so, what would they be? 

4 Select one pupil who scc'ins to you to lU'cd youi help. 
List the cxpciiences that scciu to indicate his need of 
help. Be specific. State exactly what happened. Now 
state the pioblem as it .seeiiis to you. List the child’s 
positive chaiactci tiait.s— potentialities you can use in 
helping him to solve his difficulty. On the basis of these 
facts, pu'paie a plan ol pioceduie. 
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UNIT 2 


Meeting the Adjustment Needs of 
the Adolescent 


If one is in a gioiip of adults who are dealing with ado- 
lescent boys and guls, one is almost cei lam to heai such ex- 
piessions as “Ben knows it all. You can’t tell him anything.” 
“Sue IS so uiitable these days. Nothing pleases hci.” “Mary 
IS boy ciazy She doesn’t seem to caie what happens to hci 
glades m school,” “Theie’s John. When he was youngei, he 
was a good woikei aiound the home but he can’t bo de- 
pended upon any more. He wants to be out doing othei 
things.” 

Fiom the child himself come such expressions as "If my 
mother doesn’t want me why doesn’t she get lid of me?” 

Gee, I want to please my paienls, but they don’t under- 
stand.” “Why should I stay m school? I’m 16 and I’ll never 
need more education” “This school is just a place where I 
have to come to be educated I do not feel a part of it ” 
These examples could be multiplied many times. What 
parent, teacher, or counselor has not experienced a sense of 
bewilderment and utter helplessness as he has tried to help 

10 
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this liafilmg gioup of youth to uiuloistaiid themselves unci 
the world about them and has liied to be patient and under- 
standing as lu' hc'lps the )oung peison find his way? 

To be sine, the war has had its elleet on eveiyone, and 
wai plus the usual piobleins of adoh'seenee has taken a 
heavy toll in vaiious iorms of juveuik! dehiKpuaiev and gen- 
eral maladjustiiK'iit. I'^recpieut allcaitioii has lic'en called to 
the fact that much ol the so-c‘alled “juvenile delnupicney” 
has its loots in the lack ot uudei standing and guidance on 
the part of the adults who au' lesponsible loi the* leadeiship 
and caie of young people. To obseive the behavioi patterns 
of this restless age, to look beiu'ath the siniptonis and undei- 
stand the cause's undeilying b(‘ha\ioi, leejniies a gieat deal 
of patience and no little amount ol inidcn standing. It is the 
puipo.se ol this unit to iioiiit out, thiough a piesentation ot 
some biiel case* histones, a h'w of the majoi adjustment piob- 
leins of the adole, scent lioy and gnl. 

Ben, an alfable lad ol 15, was ol good av(>iag(‘ inlelhgcnee 
as measured on a gioup mlelligenei' test. Jh' was the oldci 
of two cluldu'ii of cultuied, well-educated paienls. Ills 
teachei became inteiested in Ben because oi his evtieme 
politeness, even when he was lepinnandt'd. lie. had a tend- 
ency to “fake” knowledge m his classes and to make excuses 
for woik not done lie seeiiu'd unable to face situations 
fiankly, but was polite and peisistent m his elfoit to evach' 
his problems. 

His mothei found him initable and lebellious at home, 
lie was disobi'dient and often engaged in aignments with 
her. He was unabh' to get along well with his employei in 
an aftei -school job and soon lost the job. Ills parc'iits located 
another foi him, but they louiid Ben unwilling to lake re- 
sponsibility foi it, allliough he volunlec'ied to help another 
boy to do the same kind of woi k elsewhere*. 1 le complained of 
being treated luifaiily by both eniployeis and teachers. 
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What had happened to Ben? In the fust place, Ben was 
emeiging fiom a veiy piotccted life at home Until he cn- 
teied high school, his inothei had assisted him with home- 
work, and his maiks had been good. In high school, he was 
on his own, and his giades sufleied He had not learned how 
to study, and the piessuie of high school assignments left 
him feelmg bewildeied and hopeless But he conld not dis- 
appoint his mothei, either. 

At home, high giades weie impoitant, and the fact that 
Ben’s giades were lower than foimcily made foi a giowing 
sense of insecuiity in his family lelationships. His younger 
sister, who had for a long time been the person aiound whom 
the life of the family had been integrated, was now in school 
leceiving her mother’s aid and making high giades, for which 
she was amply lewaided. Her rewards often exceeded Ben’s 
allowance, which was already lower than the allowances of 
his classmates. Disappointment in Ben’s lack of success m 
school was evidenced in many unconscious attitudes of tiro 
mother towaid the boy, 

Lilcewise, life on the job was too dilEcult without his 
mother’s help and protection. His sense of failuie persisted 
on the ]ob as well as at home and in school. On the one 
hand weie his restlessness of spirit and his desne to grow 
up and to venture foith on his own, and on the other hand 
was his seeming mability to carry the new responsibilities 
Ben’s politeness, the teacher found, was a way of covering 
his embairassment and his feeling of insecurity At home 
this same feelmg expressed itself in uiitabihty and disobedi- 
ence To let go of childhood and to risk manhood was no 
small task To permit Ben to grow into manhood with just 
enough help was not easy for the mothei For Ben’s mothci 
wanted her son to be successful. She wanted to be proud of 
his achievement, but she lacked the faith, so needed by the 
parents of adolescents, that, a good foundation having been 
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laid in tho ('inlu'i )cars, a child allowed sufficient ficedoni 
to expeiinient with the task of hecouiing an adult will enu'ige 
a iiiau. 

The school and the home woiked together to help Ben 
take Ins dillieullies in his stiide. 'I'he paicuts laced iuinkly 
the boy’s usd ability and consented to a change in school 
lostei that made achici I'mciit in school possible Tlu'y tiicd 
to avoid unlai’oiable conipaiisoiis and made a leal cllmt to 
have all the tanhl> lecognive Bern's sueeesses. It was not so 
easy as the punted page makes it seem It took a gieat dcsil 
of undcistaudiiig, patience, and woik on the pait of Ben’s 
paients and tcsieheis, and a gieat deal of courage on Beni’s 
part, but he won and wenit eiul to lace adulthood with 
straighllonvaul heme-sty and cemiage. 

Ben’s ('\j)e-iie'uce is that eil many young pe-ople. Heaied 
in homes of eultuie-, pieite-etion, and Iie-lplulm-ss, they must 
lace a wenld epute- dilleiinil bom ihei one- in which ihe-y lived 
their e-aily la-ais. (,’onscienliems parcnils, too e-agei to lie-lp 
their childrem, have- ue-gle-ete-el to tiain thc-m to take resspemsi- 
bihty, The- sehool, leio, ui its eageiness to have- good older 
and to impait founal knowledge-, has lailed lei e-dueale loi 
cooperatue* but eie-atue tluuking, plainiiug, and activity. 

They are- giowuig up, these adolesee-nts. The gioup inenes 
which llie-y long tei adopt deiiianel a gie-aler inde-pe-ndcnce 
and fieedoni than the-y have known betoie. IIow to obtain 
and use this lu-vv inde-peiide-nee- is a pioblem of majen im- 
poitance. IIow to fit the leleals that have been part of the 
small woilcl ol home into the- bioade-r lelalionships of the 
evei)day woilel outsiele- the- home piesseut.s a pioblem oi large 
dimensions to the udole-seeut. 

Some of the-se diflie-ulties aie- illuslnile-d in the- ease- eif 
Sammv. (iourle-sv, a ke-e-n se-nse ol hunioi, an ove-rw'he-lm- 
iiig desiie loi hiends, loni-liness, and a violent temp<-i weu- 
his leading atliibutes. lie wa.s (lie sou of a thrilly foicign- 
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bom family which had distinguished itself foi ils loyally and 
patiiotism in the Ameiican town which became Ibeu home. 

Sammy was the youngest of thicc boys. Ilis oklci biolli- 
eis had been obedient lads and had kept faithfully the lia- 
ditions of their paients. But Sammy was dilft'ient. Hc‘ 
didn’t like the fact that a foreign language wa.s spoken in his 
home. He didn’t enjoy meeting his mothei on the street in 
the fashion of hei native land He wanted to lie a “legulai 
American fellow ” Being the youngest meinbei of the fam- 
ily, he had been pampeied, and now he became a real piob- 
lem to his paients His aveision to their ideas was demon- 
stiated by fiequenl loss of tempei at home, fights with his 
eontemporaiies at school, and involvement in niifoi lunate 
episodes in the community This left him with few fiicmds 
of the light kind He was not passing in his woik in school 
and that added fuither to his feeling of being “left out.” 

The boy became moie and more involved until his scoie 
on the Stogdill Behavioi Cards legisteicd in the seventy- 
fifth percentile and tests indicated that his difficulties wmic; 
emotional. Sammy was not an incorrigible. He was a good 
healthy Ameiican boy who found himself in emotion, il 
conflict, m which neithei the home nor the school sc'cmed 
capable of helping him. With a change of enviionmcmt the 
boy was helped to gam peispective, to accept his home situ- 
ation without embarrassment, and to find his rightful place 
among his contempoiaries. 

Jim, unlike the boys mentioned above, had little ability 
to learn school subjects. However, tests revealed that he 
had a high practical intelligence. With a low lating on a 
group test designed to measure ability to learn school sub- 
jects, he was failing most of his schoolwork. Bepcatod 
failuie at school, the fact that he had been “kept back” so 
that he no longer associated with people his own age in 
school, in addition to a home situation in which he was re- 
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Sponsible* lo sovc'uil aduUs, all with dilUacnt idc'as, made 
Jim ciueU'ss, obsliiialo, and miapjnoachahle Ficcpieiitly 
he was accused ol iiiiinoial conduct. The couuscloi dis- 
covcicd that basically Jim was a cooperative boy, but lailuii* 
and inscciuity had taken then toll lo such an e.vtciit that tin* 
school was unsuccesslul in bi'lpiiia him make the piopci ad- 
justments. 

In Jim's case llu* school billed because it endeavored to 
solve the problem by ticalmg the sjiiiptoms lathoi than 
the disease. Without a ciiiucuhnn in which the boy could 
succi'ed, with lew teacheis who lin'd to iindcistaiid and 
help him make what eoiiliilmlion he could to the hie of the 
school, Jim was finally Imned out ol school to make his own 
WU)' 

Abidchiie's molhei ha<l aone to sec* a social woikei about 
hci dau,tJ!hlei 'J'he giil was unhajipy in school and con- 
tended that llie school would not allow hei lo lakt* tin* 
couises she w'aiited. She W’as I'liiolled in the coinmeicial 
course but, since she wauled lo be a missioinuy, felt that .she 
.should be lakinii; academic woik. When she contacted llu* 
school, the social w'oikei found that Madelme had chosen 
hei own course and that slu* had the piivilegc of changing it 
if .she so desiied 

The eounseloi talked with Madi'line about hei change in 
inteiests and found that some of Madeline’s iclalives whom 
she adiiiiied gieatly weic engaged in imssiomuy woik. 
Knowing that young people somclinies accept the vocational 
inteiests ol those whom they adinne, she suggested that 
Madeline take, a vocational inleicst inveiitoiy befoie, decid- 
ing defuiiU'ly about hei coiiLse. ’I'lie giil did this only to find 
that .sh(' had practically no scene in (he ari'a ol social service*, 
while, .she had a very higli seme in the conimercial aiea. 
Ilei attention was drawn to the need foi commcircial people 
in chinch offices and niission boaicls, and after .some expeu- 
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ence in the field dming summei vacation Madeluic found 
that hei fiist choice had been a wise one. 

Disco veiy of vocational inleiesl is only one of a gicat 
many problems m this aica wilh which the adolescent is 
confronted, To he able to face frankly limitalioiis as well 
as abilities in the choice ol a vocation; to appioac'li the woild 
of woik with a desire to make a woi th-whihi contiibution to 
the lives of men; to acquiie a sense of values, an appicciation 
of thrift m these days when money is being spent too lav- 
ishly; to be intelligent about changing economic conditions 
and how they affect then living, to look ahead and plan foi 
the futme unafiaid amidst the pessimism of this atomic age 
—all piesent a challenge to young peisons about to cnlci 
the woild of woik, and to the adults who would counsel wilh 
them. 

The teacheis weie complaining about Ella’s behavioi. 
She had changed dining the siimmei. The yc'ar beloie she 
had been one of the most dependable gills in hm grade' and 
now she had become the pioblein child, Ilci coopi'ralivc 
spuit had given way to annoying behavioi; hei pleasant, 
kindly manner had been replaced by a saicastic attitude. 
Her schoolwoik began to suffer, and the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the previous year gave way to careless, inefficient 
work. 

It was not until one of her teachers noticed that Ella had 
different companions that the real leason for the change in 
the child was discovered. She had been a member of a 
social group of girls with acceptable home backgrounds 
Durmg the summer something had happened that had 
caused them to i eject Ella. With the opening of school she 
had been unable to regain her place among tliem, and hci 
disappointment and resentment were expressing themselves 
in many relationships. With some caicful giou]r guidance, 
both the members of the group and Ella were helped to 
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hioadfii lilt’ll imtlook and llin cliild was giadnally u'stoicd 
to her pluc’c m Uu' gunip. 

Ella's Inuging In /if/nng is chaiaftcnstic ol cvc’iv pcisoii, 
The dcsne In lie liked and aeeepted is pinliaMy slinngest at 
this age when Inns and giils aie eagei In lunatlen then wnikl 
and feel .seetiie in it. To help the adnleseeiil teel at home 
in a sneial gionji is tine of the ehallenges of the modern 
.school and eomnninih. ft space peiniitted, nnicli could be 
.said lieie of the signifiiant eontiibiilion being made in this 
icspectln eoimnnniU \ onth counsels and similai coiunmniLv 
cnteipiises lluit piovide wholesome lecieation lacifities foi 
the teen-age gionp. 

Not only aie adole.scenl boys and giils gi owing up emo- 
tionally and socially. They aie indeed giownig physically 
The bones elongate, the .se\ glands matine, and llie child 
becomes an adult Rapid bodily eh.mges bailie the young 
pci.soii who is ignoianl ol theii meaning. He leels ungainly, 
awkvvaid. He is apt to eovei his embairassmenl by oseil 
acts ol beluu ior, aiul unle.ss lu' has wise paieiits and leaebeis 
who can help him understand himsell, his adult lile may be 
seriously allected. 

The need loi undeisl.mding and enlightenment dining this 
peiiud was shown in another c-ase. 

Da\e was not piepaied loi the onset ol pnberls'. lie was 
a comely boy, the idol ol eveiv giil m liis class. One day his 
Engh.sh teachei asked the membeis of the class to wiito a 
theme on a hobby. They weie to desciibc the hobby and tcdl 
what steps lhe\ used in dc’S'eloping it, When the leacliei 
mad the papers, she was somc'whal astonished to find Dave’s 
paper headed “On Being a Wolf." Jlei outline had bec’ii fol- 
lowed tpiile well, niiieh to h<*r ehagiin. I)av(' was seveiely 
rcpimuuided, and the eonn.selor was asked to see him Dave 
had not reall)' wantc’d to be smart. He had had no helji in 
understanding and inlci pi cling hi.s caily development and 
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the uiges which accompany it. Once that help was given, 
his adjustment was satisfactoiy. 

Usually gills matiue eailiei than boy.s. The ninth giadcr 
who swoons at the mention of a lootliall hcio of the seiiioi 
class may do so chiefly hecau.se the boys in her own giade aic 
not so much interested in giils as she might like tiuun to be. 
One homeioom teachci was waited upon by a gump oi ninth- 
grade gills who asked hei what they could do to get ceitam 
boys of then class to invite them to a school paity. The 
school has a fine oppoitunity heie By caiefnlly planned 
school paities and dances both boys and gills can be helped 
to feel at home in the pieseiice of the opposite sex, can learn 
to enjoy these social contacts, and can develop the social 
graces. 

Fiom the above illustiations it would seem that if these 
aie truly repiescntative adolescents, as the wiiteis belic'vc 
they aie, the majoi problems of adolescence ho m those aioas. 

Home adjustment 

Conflict between ideologies 

Uiidei standing and use of the new indcjiendeiice ooucuiient 
with this age 

Undeistanding the sex urge and its lelaliou to health and liajipi- 
ness 

Planning one’s life woik 

Learning to duect one’s own path 

Learning to be acceptable in and feel at home in a social gioup 

It was noted at the beginning of this unit that much of the 
so-called juvenile delinquency” existing today is the result 
of lack of interest, understanding, and guidance on the part 
of adults. The question might be raised heie as to whether 
or not adults lesponsihle for today’s youth have tried to sec 
life as a unit. Psychologists believe that for life to he happy 
It must be integrated about a dynamic purpose. Pcihaps 
here lies the reason for the futility of much of the piesent-day 
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woik with young people Have they been guided m build- 
ing a life plan? Is the puipose about which they have lieen 
encouiaged to mtegiate then lives something so worth while 
and strong that they cannot be sidcliackcd Iiy difficult and 
unhappy situalionsP Is juvenile dehncjuency the lesult ol 
youth on a quest foi something satisfying, they know not 
what? Has life been made so easy, so thoughtless, that it 
has no challenging stai, and no woi th-wlnle puipose has been 
found as the driving power m eveiyday living? 

It would seem that unless the school, the home, the chinch, 
and the community inciease their effoits m this lespect, 
lepetitions ol the cxpencnccs of the last few yeans will occur 
and be multiplied manyfold In oidci to meet tlic' emer- 
gency, counselors and tcacheis and parents and social woik- 
eis and community woikeis must build a satislymg philos- 
ophy of then own. Whither youth? Which way Im oui 
childicn? Leadcis of youtli must answei tlu'si' qiie.stions 
and, having answered them, find a way to achieve the goal, 
Life today olfcis no more difficult, no more lewaidmg task 
than this. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 Across the lop of a sheet of paper, wiite the developmental 
tasks ol adolescence, Down the side of the same sheet ol 
paper, write the names of the pupils m yoiii hoineiooin 
group Check in the piopci column what seems to you to 
be the chief concern ol each child at the present time. 

2. Sonic adolescents arc able to take these devcdopmental 
tasks 111 their stride. Others need special help to take' the 
liiiidles. IIow about your gioup? Is tlieic some' way in 
which the woik in the homeioemi, pe'ihaps a guidance 
period, can help these people? 

3. Think carefully about youi own school. Is it so organ- 
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ized that the picoccupalion of adole.scent.s with growth is 
iccognized, oi does the adolcjicciit, in oulci to moot the 
demands of his physical and social giowth, hu\'c to be in 
constant conflict with some of the icqiiiieineiits of the 
school? Lead a discussion of tins pi'ohh'in at the staff 
meeting 

4 Select one child in youi gioup who scienis to you to need 
special help. Plan an intcivicw in which ) on would try to 
Intel pret to him the leason ioi hi.s dilficully, Find if you 
can how the child feels, and then plan another intciview 
in which you will help him to accept the way he feels and 
give him some suggestion as to how he cun handle this 
feeling. 
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The football game between Cbaileston and Aubuin was 
about ovei Tbei e wei c 3 minutes left in the game, Chai les- 
ton had the ball on the Auburn 30-yaid lino. Neithei team 
had been able to scoie Aubuin held and chuiuc'd the ball on 
downs Chailestons end, James SUong, intoicepted a foi- 
waid pass and shot off down the field, but he was heading for 
the wiong goal! 

Charleston’s sl<y-splitting cheer broke off abruptly as the 
spectators watched one of their own team racing to a touch- 
down foi Aubuin. James passed the 40-yard line and then 
the 50-yaid Ime A clear field lay ahead. Then bioad-shoul- 
deied Al Been, captain of tire team, shot after hmi, and loped 
alongside for a few seconds, talking to him James tinned a 
startled face and surrendered the ball Al whirled and threw 
it with swift precision, Chailestons halfback caught it and, 
seemingly before the fascinated speclalors or tlie oppo.sing 
team could sense what was happening, laced iincluilh'iigcd 
down the field, this time towaid the right goal, He i eaclied 
the 10-yard Ime before the Auburn team fell upon him en 
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masse. One minute was left to play. Again the Cliailcston 
spectatois caught tlieii bieath A1 passed the ball to the boy 
who 2 minutes befoie had made a neai-tiagic eiioi, while- 
faced James Stiong. 

“I don’t believe the combined lines of Harvaid and Yak' 
could have held against him aftci that vole of confidence',” 
commented the coach following the game. “Soundosl Inl ol 
psychology I evei saw. And A1 gives all the cicdil lor that 
touchdown to Stiong. That boy’s going places!” 

“Do you know his dad—and his mothei?” the school pini- 
cipal asked with seeming iiiolevance. Then he continued 
with emphatic conviction, “That boy, I tell you, that bo)', hi.s 
hiothei, and two sisteis have what all boys and giils m this 
countiy should have, the light soit of iipbiinging. Fust and 
foiemosl, they live in a happy, well-adjusted home ” 

“And, I suppose,” the coach mteiposcd, smiling, “Sliong 
headed foi the wiong goal because his mothei ’s dc'ad and 
his father’s a tiavolmg salesman?” 

“Could be. It can account for a lot moio than meets the 
eye. Now, those Dccn youngsleis, they not only gel legiiLu 
physical checkups. They’ve got in thcii home' basement one 
of the most adequate home gymnasiums 1 have, ever seen, 
Fixed it up themselves. And the kids fiom all ovc'i town 
flock there Tuesday and Thursday evenings when Mr. Dc'c'ii 
is always on hand to lefeiee or whalevei, Undei him those' 
kids learn all the rules of good spoitsman.ship No favoi- 
itism. No babying. The two boys cairy their end ol the 
load financially, too. Both of them have had papei loutes 
since they weie cub scouts, and A1 woiks Satin day moiii- 
ings at the plant. The gals have .specified home dulit's, look 
aftei thcii own clothes, things like tliat.” 

“I’ve noticed,” added the coach though tfully, “both boys 
always seem pleased when llicir dad shows up at tlu' field, 
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and two or thiee times IVe heard one of them say to anothci 
boy, "Why don’t we ask Dad? He’ll know what to do,’ or 
‘Let’s talk to Dad He’ll help us out.’ ” 

“That piohably is the greatest, and the invest, asset any 
child can have,” stated tlie piiiicipal, “intelligent and under- 
standing parents, Parents who not oirly look altei the child’s 
physical healtli but who also take time to learn what goes on 
in his mind and see that it, too, is kept healthy and happy.” 

Heie is a picture of what a child with a fine inheritance 
and home suuoundings may become. It is a pleasure for a 
teacher to work with young persons of this type On the 
other hand, most children do not live in home.s' whcie siicli 
intelligent care is available. Lucy Boyei was such a child 
One morning the piincipal of the junior high school which 
she attended was called to hei homeroom, whcie she had 
fainted She was quickly restored to consciousness, and the 
teachei and the nurse questioned her lathcr carefully, She 
had come to school with no bieakfast and iiuely had moic 
than one adequate meal a day, Theie was no financial pi ob- 
lem behmd this. Lucy’s mother received more than ade- 
quate alimony from Lucy’s father, a lawyei. The child’s 
questioned learned that the mother was tiying to reduce and 
paid little attention to what her young daughter ate. 

The school doctor to whom Lucy was sent foi thorough 
checking (fortunately a wise man as well as a physician) 
tmned m a grave report. The child must wear glasses until 
serious vitamin deficiencies were taken care of, Possibly this 
would coirect the defective eyesight. Her teeth needed 
immediate attention. Her painful shyness, seeming back- 
waidness, and reported unwillingness to take part in school 
activities would disappear when she was “adequately fed, 
altiactively clothed, and adequately understood, and could 
be assured that someone caied whether she lived or died. 
Lucy Boyer, tlie report continued, “is an acutely sensitive 
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child of unusual intelligence. I piesciibe, in addition to the 
badly needed vitamins and fmther physical lopaiis noted 
on the attached sheet, some sympathetic undcistanding and 
all the love she can get.” 

Here was a case which could not be attended to o\'ci night 
01 settled with confidence. Lucy needed a homeiooin 
teacher who was constantly on the alcit to discovei hoallh 
needs. A close check on how she was getting along scho- 
lastically would be helpful but entuely inadequate. The 
intelligent teachei knows that theie are many sides to the 
child’s peisonahty, all of which should come undei hei caic- 
ful and fiequent sciutiny. 

Ml. X, a big, luddy, fiiendly man of 50, teaching health in 
a jumoi high school, began his class weekly by a peisonal 
inspection of the pupil’s teeth. This fainiluiiity on the pail 
of some peisons might have been icseiited, but not m his 
case. The pupils valued him as a ical friend and weio glad 
to discuss with him then health pioblcms as well as any 
others that might be tioublmg them, Mi. X is only one of 
many health teachei s of this general typo. Ilowiwei, few 
homeiooin oi classroom tcacheis are so dcc’ply conceined 
about the health of then pupils. Perhaps it is paitly because 
their tiaming has not “touched on these things ” Pei haps it 
IS partly because they have not thought oi looking out for 
pupils’ health as one of tlieii functions. Iloie, peiliaps, the 
piincipal has been remiss in not emphasizing the fact that 
the pupil biings his entiie self to school and that it is the 
duty of the teacher to feel responsible foi developing in him 
a well-rounded personality. 

If the guidance program, then, is conceincd with the 
health of the pupil, what is the easiest and most offcctivo 
means by which a busy teacher may approach this, one oi 
hei many problems? 

She must lecognize the fact that physical and mental 
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health aie mtei twined, iiiteidcpondonl, and iiiscpauihle. TIkj 
pupil who IS physically below par will not luce his pioblems 
with the dash and ebullience iieccssaiy £m die j^ieatesL suc- 
cess, nor will one who haibois many doubts oi teais, icguTs 
ovei the past, oi woiiies about the luluic be abk' to kec'p his 
bodily condition at top eflicicucy. It is sciiicely uecess'aiy 
to leinmd most teachois that thcic have bec‘u luues wlu'ii 
woiiies about the past oi lutuie have noticeably cut down 
then own efiectiveness 

Next, die teachei must cultivate the habit of looking 
through the enen cling outward shell ol the pupil and seeing 
what may not be obseivcd by the oidiiuuy poison. She has 
to have that certain peispicacily oi insight which distin- 
guishes the artist from the common luboiei. But even die 
artist teacliei must have help. Some assislaiiee is piov'ided 
below. 

Howevei, not only the tcachei’s ohscivalioiis hut diose of 
the doctoi and dentist and muse, as well as ohscivalious hy 
fomei teachers, should be on file and should he iininodiati'l)' 
available to the homeroom or coic teacher oi advisci. It is 
impoitant that the teachei know the pupil's health histoiy 
as well as his piesent condition. 

Let it be emphasized that no teacher, unless a physician, 
should try to diagnose more than the simplest indisposition. 
This emphasizes the importance of keenness ol obseivation 
to detect any difficulty and report it to the piopci autlunilies. 

But diagnosis, while impoitant, must be followed by leme- 
dial work In this connection, the teacher should emplvasr/e 
the importance of hygienic living. She should sec that back- 
ward pupils engage in atliletics and olhoi hcallh-givmg rcci el- 
ation, she should endeavor thiough means other than com- 
pulsion to see that they lefiain from practices lluiL arc haim- 
fnl— unhealtliful sex piacticcs, alcohol, tobacco, ovcioxoicisc, 
etc. 
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Communicable Diseases 

One area in which the teacher should be informed and 
vigilant is that of the coimmiiiicahle diseases of childhood. 
In this connection Rice ^ says: 

Any tiamed public-health woilcc) is lamiliar with the fact that 
the yeaily distribution of such diseases as measles, Geimaii mea- 
sles, whooping cough, chicken pox, mumps, influenza, and scailet 
fevei coincides with the public school calendai By cxpeiience, 
the health officer of a municipality knows that the iinguig of the 
school bell m Septembei heialds the end of his summei of inaction 
m the way of imposing quaiantines upon homes foi the contiol of 
such communicable diseases as those just listed. With the greatei 
crowding of pupils within the walls of the school building and with 
tile advance of the wintei season, there is a conesponding upward 
tiend in his incidence chait of communicable diseases in the com- 
munity. Aftei reaching a ciest late in the wintei season, Iheie is a 
rathei abrupt diop in the disease curve as soon as the snow melts 
and the balmy days of spimg invite young.steis out to play in the 
healing lays of the warm sunshine And when the .school bell is 
hushed once more m June for the summer vacation pciiod, the 
disease incidence curve drops lather suddenly upon the base line 
of the chait and rests there languidly until Soplemboi’s school bell 
lings once more 


It is again emphasized that, although the teacher i.s not ex- 
pected to beat these ailments, he should be alert to symp- 
toms of the most common communicable diseases. Exami- 
nation of the table shown below will leveal that 12 out of 
the 27 diseases listed here aie bansmitted thiough nose and 
throat secietions. This high incidence of such diseases em- 
phasizes the importance of the teachers being extremely 
alert to all symptoms related to the common cold. While 
immediate attention should be given to all colds, the im- 


Personnel Service and Phy.sical Environment 
of the Child, Chap. 8, p. 159, m Pupil Personnel Service by Frank G. 
Davis et al , International Textbook Company, Scianton, Pa,, 1948. 
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portance of such action is magnified in view of the fact that 
other more dangerous diseases have sinnlai symptoms. 
Theiefoie, childien with cold symptoms .should be promptly 
excluded from school until a physician’s ceitificale advises 
their readmission with the note that the child is sulh'i'iiig 
from nothing more serious than the common cold. 

While those diseases chaiactciizcd by cold symptoms are 
by far the most frequently oncounteicd, the tcachci should 
have some acquaintance with symptoms of the othei dis- 
eases, particularly those communicable thiough skiii con- 
tact 01 gastiomtestmal inlcction, as well as contagion boinc 
by insects. 

The teacher must see the whole pictme ol the pupil’s 
school life, and this involves the selection ol a piopei cui- 
riculum and desirable adjustments within that cmiiculuiii. 
It involves counseling with pupils on all such adjustments. 
It means icfeiimg physically oi mentally handicapped pujiils 
to proper specialists in or out of the school system. Wlua- 
ever possible, special classes, doctors, muses, psychologists, 
and even psychiatrists should be available' for the' pupils 
needing such care. An important clcmeiil m healthlul living 
is involved in the activities piogiam oi tlu' school. We have 
much to leain about living logothci as sociiil beings The 
pupil’s adjustment to his teacheis and his Icllow pupils in 
class, on the playground, and in various school actiNutics is 
an example of the remedial work in which the tcachci has 
an opportunity to participate Just becoming acejuainted 
with Robert’s Rules of Orclei may have a remedial iulluencc', 
or at least a preventive one, in the emotional developniciit of 
a pupil. The need for this woik was .shown in tlu' icccnt 
poignant case of the high school juiiioi who had appau'iitlv 
had little of the training mentioned hero Commcncc'menL 
came, and as president of the next year’s scnioi class ol 30 
pupils he was expected to receive the inanth' from the giadu- 
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ating piesident, who peifoimed her part of the ceremony 
with ease and giace But when the young man had been 
pvopeily accouteied and tiied to make his little speech, a few 
words came and the rest lemamed unspoken. lie stood 
theie foi considerable time, but his .speech was over and ho 
sat down. And theie sat the supeimtendcnt, the principal, 
and the speakei of the evening, none with suirieieiil piesence 
of mind to get up, pass it off lightly, and slate that he had 
been in a similai predicament on some past occasion In- 
stead, the pool, beaten youngster went to his seat and 
sneaked out as soon as he could, to live that hoirible expeii- 
ence over again day aftei day, piobalily thinking that he was 
the fiist peison who was ever so unfortunate. It is to be 
hoped that few teacheis will in the future be as inept as 
were those thiee educational leaders who so oliviously ovci- 
looked a golden oppoitunily. 

The idea of shaiing one’s pioblems with others is at the 
base of the piogram of human iclations recently inlioduced 
in the schools of Delawaie undei the leadeiship of Di II. 
Edmund Bulhs and described in the book. Human Relations 
in the Classroom.- The puipose of the progiani is to help 
boys and girls to leain to live normally, and the puipose of 
the book is to help teacheis in the solution of this important 
problem. 

In an aiticle dealing with this piogiam. Whitman has 
this to say; 

How does a human -relations class work? 

It begins with a stoiy the teacher reads from a piepaicd lesson 
plan. It IS selected to illustrate the day’s theme— Emotional Prob- 
lems at Home, That Infeiioiity Feeling, How Emotions Affect Us 
Physically. 

^ PI. Edmund Bulks et al. Human Relations in the Classroom, The 
Delawaie State Society foi Mental Plygiene, Wilmmglon, Del., 1944 
Howaid Whitman, “Teach Oui Children How to Live,” Woman's 
Home Companion, Vol 74, pp. 34-3S. June. 1947. 
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After the stoiy, the chiklicn analyze the emotional forces in- 
volved, isolate and discuss the conflicts and pioblems of the people, 
and evaluate then pei sonahties Then, as the eieam of the lesson, 
they talk about themselves Have they evei felt these emotions? 
What have they done about it? Have they evei laced a similai 
pioblcm? How did they solve it'? In lice and open discussion 
the childieii have no hesitation about admitting the emotions they 
feel, however unpleasant. That is one of the gieat vahu's of the 
classes Each child gets a healthy sense of rebel at discovcuing 
that he is not the only one who evei told a he, oi was alraid, oi felt 
gi eedy 

In leseaich earned out in tins piogiain, it is found thal 
about 15 pel cent of the pupils aie socially uiiacccptabk' Lo 
their companions, They aie thus easily discovcied, and m 
some cases teacheis aio able to help them to impiovo Ihcir 
adjustment to the gioup. 

While the human-iclations classes as conducLcd in Dela- 
waie aie no doubt fai fiom poifcct, the cxpoiiment is aii iu- 
teiesting one, and the method is being tiicd out in many 
gioup guidance classes in vaiious paits of the countiy. 

What aie some of the symptoms that a teaehci ought to 
look for in hei effoit to undeisland the health of hci pupils? 
No attempt is made to list these in the oidei oi then im- 
portance 01 fiequency of appeal ance. 

Fust, the pupil who blames his difficulties on someone else 
(projection) deseives attention from leachei, counseloi, piin- 
cipal, or parent. One of the thmgs anyone who wants to be 
well adjusted must do is to leain to face the facts. Unless he 
can do this, he is not likely to succeed cither in his job, since 
he is inclined to place the blame wiongly loi his laihires, oi 
among his fellows, who arc disposed to like only peison.s who 
stand on their own feet and cany theii own loads. 

The tcachei who discovers a pupil with the habit of blam- 
ing his failures on others should somehow bring him to see 
the impoitance of facing reality. Pei haps a class similai to 
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that discussed m Di. Bulhs’s book may lead Iniu to face the 
facts of the situation It is quite possible tlial at bonit' be lias 
been allowed to “get away with” the taking in\ ol\ ed This 
makes the teacher’s task haidei, since an unfoilunate habit 
must be bioken, and this may mean set'ing the pupil lun 
headlong into some difficult situations' and struggle out ol 
them eitliei with oi without the leachei’s help, Tlu' necc'ssity 
in cases of piojcction is that the individual must lace leahty 
and make the con ection if he is to succeed 

Success and Failure 

Theie aie those who claim that a pupil should iievei bo 
allowed to fail. Tins is mentioned in anolhei unit, but will 
receive fuilhei attention hcie Ccitainly a pupil who always 
fails IS in a fair way to an unfortunate state ol inind. But tins 
IS likely to be tiue of few pupils if teacliers Inu’c' any Innc- 
tional acquaintance with mental hygiene. Tlu' jnoblmu is 
to see that a pupil experiences a fair balance between success 
and faihuc And the number of faihiies m the school hlc ol 
a pupil who does his best should not be laigo. In lad, if the. 
lepoiting system lecommended in this book is m operation, 
a pupil who docs his best in his subjects will have no laihucs 
theie. His reports will be satisfactory, which means that he 
is living up to his capacities Howcvci, theie aic competi- 
tive situations in games and many other school situations m 
which his best will not get him a place on the fust team. 
There will, howevei, be other games oi activities in which he 
can succeed. In one junior high school 80 pci cent of the 
pupils enrolled were honored on “Recognition Day” liccausc 
they had done at least one thing well 

This bimgs up the much-discusscd prolilcm ol honors at 
high school Ol even junioi high school guiduatiou. luirtuu- 
ately this is less common in the case of the latter. Perhaps 
there is more justification for these honois in college. That 
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is a moot question. But tlie piinciples of mental hygiene and 
of common justice can haidly be squaied with the piacticc 
of selecting a valedictoiian, salutatoiian, and scvcial wiii- 
neis of piizes, most of which aie cap tin ed by a tmy gunip 
including and clusteied aiound the two top scholais "I’heie 
aie surely other bases of recognition than the old one of abil- 
ity to make high scholastic grades. A moio demociatic 
method of selecting commencement speakeis is that ol elec- 
tion by class membeis 

But if honois aie to be bestowed, let us spicad them 
aiound. Eveiy school still holding to the antiquated piac- 
tices should appoint a committee eaily m the fall lor a ycai- 
long study of the situation, with the good of the cntiic school 
and all its pupils in mind One recalls Bela Zaboly, tlu' 
aitist, Chailcs Shine, the poet; James Tuckci, aitislic wood- 
woikei, and Robeit Stiiiie, baseball pitchei, On the oLlun 
side were Sarah Huntley, sewer extiaoidinaiy, Julia Wolil, 
millmei, Sadie Lucci, wax-bead cxpeit; and Ckiirie ILiw- 
thorne, pianist Then add to these the boys and giils who 
have done outstanding work in scouting oi othci acLivituss 
demanding initiative and the will to win and seive. Who 
knows that then contiibutions arc less nnpoitant than those 
of the top scholars? Tlicie aic many aicas which might be 
explored, but perhaps tlic above will scive to illustiatc the 
pimciple. 

Self-direction 

Another pupil the teacher should be looking for is the one 
who shows significant lack ol sclf-dnection, ol ability to de- 
cide what to do and then do it. There will he ollicis who aic 
inclined to be too definite and who try to “boss” tlu'ii school- 
mates. The latter may well be lold that they au- not pojai- 
lai because ol this tendency, but more time should be spent 
on the timid, undecided child lie is likely to be made misci- 
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able by being imposed on by the domiiuint indiviclnals about 
him. Myion Thomas, son of a lowering foinier athlete, was 
being put upon by his aggressive playmates who would send 
him home ciying. His father finally warned him if it evci 
happened again he would “give him sometluug to oiy about.” 
The occasion came when ho had to fight oi meet a stein 
fathei foi something worse. He chc).se the foimer, and al- 
though he went wecpmg into combat, he went with despera- 
tion and routed his assailant complete])'. Not all ca.ses of 
timidity and indecision can or should lie handled so, but 
in eveiy case it must be empbasi/ied that dc'cision and some, 
kind of fight aic essential. 

To be suie, the teacher who is trying to build up will 
power and confidence in a pupil should see that he lias a 
“fail balance between success and failuic” with a heavy 
weighting on the success side at the hegnuung, at least, 

Need for Affection and Belonging 

Piescott lists as social needs of childien nec'd for affec- 
tion, need foi belonging, and need foi likencs.s to others. 
The fiist two may be considered together and the third is 
closely related In observing pupils foi signs of unhealtliful 
conditions, the teachei should Icain whether they seem to 
have then shaie of that affection to which every child has a 
right How often has one noticed the fact that ehikhen like 
to play at the homes of ceitain friends but not at tlieii own 
homes oi at those of othei playmates. Investigation would 
piobably bimg out the fact that tlic mother in a ceitain home 
is leally a mothei to her own child] cn and to all their 
friends. Or the fathei in anolhei likes hoys and selves as 
a magnet to bring his own boys and all the ncighboihood 

" Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and Ihc EdticalioG Procens, ii u-rwit 
of the Committee on the Relation of Emotion to tlic Educative Process, 
pp 110-138, Ameucan-Council on Education. Washington, D.C., 1938 
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gang to his backyaid or shop oi gymnasium. They have 
found something moie than iheii fiiendship for the icsidenl 
boy 01 gul. It IS a man oi woman who loves childien, and 
the lattei come to find something they do not discovei else- 
wheie. The polished apple in the case of many childicn is 
not an attempt to get belter grades but to induce someone to 
love them. 

Again, pupils want to belong. They don’t want to be left 
out of a group Anyone who has atlended a college whcic 
fiatemity and soioiity lushmg is an annual oi semiannual 
affaii has ample evidence of this The ai Licle on this subject 
by Mis. Glenn Frank, the widow of the late picsidcnt of the 
University of Wisconsin, brought teiiific lepeicussions and 
hei dismissal from hei national soiority, but she stuck to her 
thesis, and received wide support even born many of her 
own soioiity members. Not all the sad situations arc on the 
feminine side of the fence A strong case can be built up 
agamst men’s fiatcinitics as well as against women’s organi- 
zations, both of which have many arguments in lavoi of tlicii 
continuance In fact, both aie strong in America because of 
people’s desire to belong. The teacher who wishes to seivo 
in the satisfaction of this impoilant desire must know her 
pupils from many angles. Merely knowing them as num- 
beis IS entirely inadequate. 

Finally, the desire to be like otheis, while closely related 
to the other needs of the child, deserves a modicum of addi- 
tional attention. Many a teacher has known pupils of out- 
standing ability who did only aveiage work because they 
wanted to be like most oi the other pupils. The boy who, 
after slamming a door, was warned by the maid not to do it 
replied that his father slammed the door and he guessed ho 
could slam it, too. Watch the fiist pair of cowboy oveialls 
come into a junior or senior high school and ask the clothing 
merchant how long his stock lasted It is not necessary to 
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mention ladies’ hats or silk stockings oi the “lU’W look ” 
They aie all additional evidence that a Imidainonlal liuniuii 
social need is likeness to otlieis. The guidaiic'c'-miiidcd 
teachei will always be looking ioi oppoilunitic's to ludp 
pupils to satisfy this need 

Meeting Confiicis 

Too many teachei s aie inclmed to coiisidei lli.U sonic 
act or attitude on the pait of a pupil ically u'pn’senls the 
chaiactei oi personality of that individual. A thorough nn- 
deistanding oi the developing child will icmiiid ihein that 
what seem to them definite tiaits or cliaiactoiislics which 
must be treated as either desirable oi uudosiiabh' aic icpic>- 
sentative of the developing personality and must be thought 
of as merely steps toward the dcvclopmciiL ol a pcisonalil) 
which is well oi poorly adjusted. Someone has said, “Wc 
have not chaiactei; wc aio only candidates foi chaiaclci ” 
So we may say with equal tiiitli we have not adjuslnu'iil; wc' 
are only candidates foi an iiitcguiled pcnsonahly. Oi, wi> 
never have education, we arc only candidates loi education. 
Such an attitude on the par L of teachers will help tlu'm to sc-c 
ill-adjusted pupils as merely being in the piocess ol giowtli 
and will wain them to have patience and never to despair. 

As children grow up they run into many taboos, contiol.s, 
and restiictions which mteifeie radically with what they 
would wish. In many of drese conflicts the child does with 
great reluctance the thing that society recommends. Many 
a youngster has crept "like a snarl, unwillingly to school” 
because he feared the lesulls of truancy more than he dis- 
liked the confinement of school atlcn dance. 

Tcacheis should realize that children who lam> not pio- 
giessed far enough on the road to adjuslment usually try to 
compensate for their lackhy meeting then conflicts hy citlun 
withdrawing or attacking behavior The pupil wlio u'tieats 
and withdraws in the face of conflict is the one who is least 
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likely to attiact atlention ot the tcachci oi otlici ]3upil 
Theicfoie, liis case is less likely to have atleution than is 
that ol the one who chaigos into the ah'iay and lieqiieiilly 
gets into trouble by insuboidiiiatioii. Wickinan ’ in a latliei 
intensive study ol childicn’s behavioi and leachcis’ utti" 
tildes aiiived at the conclusion that the withdi awing pupil 
was ovei looked by the teacher since ho caused the teacher 
no discomfort, while the aggicssive, lebellious pupil dis- 
tmbed the teachei and leccived an undue amount of atten- 
tion. Thus those activities lelated to withdiawal weie less 
often considcicd undesiiablc than weie those i elated to 
boisteious conduct. Menial hygienists, on the othei hand, 
lated the seiiousness of activities m the icvcisc oidei. 

Some possible indications of social nialadjiistmeiit ol these 
two types aie given below.” 

WUhdiawing Behavior Atlaaking Behavior 


Shyness, timidity, cowaidlinc.ss 
Unsocialiicss, solitaiiucss, in- 
ability to make fiionds 
Dieamincss 

Exticine docility, ovci depend- 
ence on adults oi on loiitme 
Sensitiveness to ciiticism, feel- 
ings easily hint 
Feai fulness, suspiciousness 
Pedantiy, oveidiligence in 
school woik 

Inability to caiiy lesponsibility 


Tcinjicr outbmsts 
Aggiessivi'iicss, di’llLiiit altitude, 
K'sistaneo to aiillioiily, dis- 
obcdiciico 

Quaiiclsomencss, flgliting, 
boasting 

Hcjcclion of school routine, 
wanting alway.s to be the 
leader in school activities or 
to puisne own methods of 
woik 

Contentiousness, poor spoits- 
manship 
Ovci activity 
Delinquency, trnaney 


E K Wickinan, Childrens Bchavun and Teachers' Atliludcs, The 
Commonwealth Fund, Now Yoik, 1928. 

" “Cluldien’s Boliavioi Piobloms,” IlcallJi BtiUclin for Teachers, Vol. 
19, No. 5, May, 1948, Moliopolitan Life In.suianee Company, New 
Yoik. 
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The Teachers Heallh 

Teaching is a 'Tough” job. Only those should engage in it 
who are m lobust health both physically and imni tally. And 
the teacher who is m poor health cilhci phy.sically oi men- 
tally IS not likely to be in flist-iate shape in the other. Some 
two decades ago it was repoited that in a large metiopohtan 
high school a greater percentage of teachers than of pupils 
was emotionally unstable. No statistics ate available today, 
but It IS piobable that every teacher who is nci veins and 
snappy and antagonistic towaid children should look at her- 
self frankly while holding before hei a pictuie of a w ell-intr'- 
giated person and see what she can find. Maybe some of 
those problem childien aie not problems at all but aic work- 
ing with problem teachers. Some teacheis are cari)’ing too 
little icsponsibihty for leadership in commumt)' alfairs. On 
the other hand, undoubtedly some give too much lime and 
energy to affaiis outside of school. While, some teacheis 
have the energy and enthusiasm for inLensii'e Siinda)' school 
activity, it is quite probable that more should not lake an 
active leadership part. A program which provides for a con- 
siderable amount of diverting recreation during any oidiiuuy 
school week is recommended for the teacher who wishes to 
be at her best Some sort of outdoor e.\cicisc when the 
weather is favorable and an indoor program, such as bowling 
or table tennis, when the weather is bad will provide most 
teacheis with clearer biains and fewer discipline piolilems 

One more suggestion for tire teacher refers to the need for 
her to keep comfortably within her capacities. Accepting 
jobs, m school or in the community, which woi ly her c)i 
lequii-e too much additional preparation, will cut down her 
vitality and consequently her efficiency, with all Ihcr attend- 
ant evils. In this connection it is scaicely necessary to re- 
mind the teacher that thorough preparation in and knowl- 
edge of her subject are impoitant health assct.s. A periodic 
health checkup is, of course, mandatoiy. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Make a list of tlie health guidance activities you are ex- 
pected to engage in in youi school. 

2. Read the ai tides di.scu.sscd in the annotated Inlihogiaphy 
at the end of this chaptei. List the health guidance activi- 
ties you believe you can engage in in connection with the 
teaching of youi subject. 

3. Read Human Relations m the Classroom by Bullis and 
O’Malley. Could this technique be used successfully in 
youi classioom? Why, oi why not? 

4. Read Chap 7 in Pupil Personnel Service by Davis et al. 
Then piepaie a list of obseivations you believe you should 
make of each child 

5 Examine the health manual of yom home state. 

a. What help docs it give you in health guidance? 

b, What suggestions can you give foi its impiovement? 

6 Discuss with youi homoioom group the oiganization ol a 
boaid of health foi the gioup. If the gioup decides to 
cieate such a boaid, see that a committee is appointed to 
diaw up lulcs and legulations to govern the boaid’s 
activities. 

7. Piepaie a plan foi evaluating youi health guidance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bbickman, William W.: "Child Psychology,” School and 
Society, Vol. 66, pp. 328-333, October, 1947. The author 
gives paiagiaph biiels of some two dozen books on 
child psychology and wains paients and teachers not 
to “swallow doctimes and pioccdures” befoie evaluating 
and checking. A list of books reviewed, with numbei 
of pages and cost, is appended 
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Donlon-, T W ; ‘Vitalizing the Jiniim High Ili'alth Pio- 
giam,” California Journal of iJecondaiij Education, Vol. 
20, pp 153-157, March, 1945. Enicison Junidi High 
School received pupils fiom almost cvciy possible levcd 
of economic capacity. It is in a uipidh guiwiug com- 
munity with an unusually aclivc Paienl-lVaclua' Asso- 
ciation inteiestcd in the childicn’s lu-alth, Pupils arc 
kept health-conscious The “health niiplieatioiis’ ot 
the vaiious school subjects aie con.slaiiLly Inoiight out; 
in mathematics, for instance, the computations are made 
for calories of individual diets, giaph.s ol height and 
weight, graphs giving focal lengths ol eyesight, graphs 
showmg rates of fatigue, etc. Visual educaltoii i.s us(>d 
to a gieat extent. The school phy.sician tak(‘s an activt; 
part, and fiequent health checks are made. Ihadth data 
are sent to the homeroom teacher for use in guidance 
work, A paper -bound hooklet Calling All I’uicnls con- 
sists of materials compiled by the P.T.A. health commit- 
tee, It contains a number of illustrations. Sex educa- 
tion has been intioduccd. Boy.s’ and gills' lieallh com- 
mittees function. The attendance ollieer contacts most 
fiequently pupils in poor health, 

Halliday, James L,: Psychosocial Medicine: A Siiidti of the 
Sick Society, W W. Noilon & Company, New York, 
1948. Di Halhday, a member of Scotland’s Depailment 
of Health and a psychiatrist, declares that not only i.s 
the child increasingly insecure in today’s society but .so 
IS the adult. The causes, the bicakdown ol the lathci- 
dommated family, the decline of lohgion, the changes 
m child leaiurg, increased city dwelling, the iiiciea.sc!d 
use of machinery, and the "inscemity oi the eolUqrsing 
platform” (people not knowing wheic they stand in 
society or how long they can keep their footing), Thi' 
cure, to deal with the mental as well as the physical 
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aspects of natuic. Dr Halliday doclaics llial although 
the symptoms aie the patients’, the causes may well he 
society’s, and ho suggests “gioup piaeticc” of doclois, 
social woikcis, and nuiscs. 

Johnson, Lillian J.. “A Giil Named Ann,” Parenis’ Maga- 
zine, Vol 22, p. 35, Novcmbci, 1947 A detailed case 
study of a maladjusted 15-ycai-old giil who was tians- 
foimed with the aid of the Hyther Child Center in 
Seattle. 

LAUTEnBAcii, Sophia- “Help Him Be a Right Guy,” Parents’ 
Magazine, Vol. 23, p. 35, Maich, 1948 An inteiesLing 
case study which shows that a small child cannot beai 
constant icstiiction and disapproval and that, like “The 
Biave Little Tailoi,” evciy child “needs his own suc- 
cesses to help his peisonalily giow.” 

Mones, L . “rieallh Instiuction- Tome foi Oui Sickest Suli- 
jeet,” Clearing House, Vol 22, pp 455-^58, Apiil, 1948. 
Health must liccomc a goal, a plan, and a piogram in 
our schools. The emphasis must be on the oxcculion 
of the piogiani lathci than on the progiam itsell. 
Health instiuctioii should involve “tilings to bc' done, 
collections to bc made, conditions to be established, 
and standaids to be met” The piogiam iiiusl bc lied 
up with the home and with many community msliLu- 
tions. The health progiam must be a vital and constant 
coiiceiii of not only health teachers but of evciy mcm- 
bei of the school staff. 

Seeley, Evelyn. "No Child Need Be Lost,” Survey Graphic, 
Vol. 36, pp 579-583, November, 1947. The author tells 
of the 4-ycai-old mental hygiene project in New York 
City, the Harlem piojcct (ni an eleinenlaiy and two 
junloi high schools), the Council Child Development 
Center, and icsidential schools. She lepoits on If. 
Edmund Bullis’ interesting proposal lor “mass preven- 
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live” piogiams tlnougli liunuin-ielcitioii.s eoursc's m the 
elementaiy schools, ioi which a conluil slud\ is now 
m piocess, and the “.spicading and dccpiaiiiig knowl- 
edge ot childien s emotional needs.” 

“The County Ovei: Mental Health,” Sutoci/, Vol. 83, pp 
35L-352, Dccembei, 1947. An int'ie.sting, huily de- 
tailed lepoit ot the annual inoeling (Noi-eiuher, 1917) 
of the National Committee foi Menial II)'gtenc, Inc, 
It discusses biiefly the impoilance of lulequale pub- 
licity; the beginning made by stales in establi.shing 
clinics for preventive mental health sei vices, winch 
were made possible by the National llcallh Act of 
1946, the giants-in-aid to stales foi picvcntii'o sci vices, 
and the appiopiiation to the U S, Public llcallh Sci- 
vice for training of peisonncl and leseaieh; the com- 
parative cost of pievciition and cure; the iiei’d in terms 
of people, and the cooperation of cbm eh and psychia- 
tiist, 

Trow, William Clabk; “Escape and Mental Health,” Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Vol, 
19, pp, 81-84, March, 1948. The author ticats tiuancy 
and lying as children’s methods of escaping from dungs 
which to them are almost iiitoleiable. The very fact 
tliat school attendance is compulsoiy does not add to 
its attractiveness Perhaps if a pupil had as much fiec- 
dom to escape as has the principal when he goes to the 
Rotary Club oi the supeiinteiideiit when he takes a 
week off to attend a national convention, fewci pupils 
would take time off illicitly An excellent aigumcnt for 
the teacher’s developing perspicacity witli legaid to 
what’s “cooking” in the mind of the pupil. 



UNIT 4 


The Homeroom 


Dick came fiom a small luial school, whcio he had the 
leputation of being a “vciy good boy,” into a high school 
a few miles fiom his homo. While this school was only of 
modciatc size as high schools go, it was neveillicless a 
gieat deal laigci than the one in which Dick had giown up. 
The boy was taller than most ninth giadcis, and he had a 
facial marking of which he was quite conscious. 

Dining the first weeks that he was in the homeioom, ho 
yelled, stamped, and indulged in olhci oveil bchavioi. He 
was most imcoopciativc m cveiytlnng the gioup undcilook 
to do. The teacher tiied without success many methods to 
help him fit into the new situation. The climax came when 
the first lepoit caids wcie issued 6 weeks altei the opening 
of the term. Dick’s guides weie lowei than they had ever 
been Accoiding to his mother he had been a vciy good 
student until he came to this school 
The teacher and the mother discussed the icasons for 
Dick’s failuic. The teachci hud noticed that Dick was 
making considciable effoit to atliact the attention of the 
gills in the room. This pioved to be the means of challeng- 

45 
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mg the boy. The teachei assured him that liis iiiteiest was 
an entiiely noimal one and suggested lluil peiliaps ddleicnt 
methods would bung him better results. Terhups he might 
be more successful if, instead of slapping the giils across the 
back at every oppoi trinity, he woio to open the doois for 
them, or he were to stop back and allow all the giils to leave 
the loom first instead of nrshing ahead of tlumi. lie decided 
it would be worth the tiy. 

Giadually Dick regained his old-time thoiighlfnliiess not 
only m his lelationships with girls Init also in Ins i elation- 
ships with other members of the hoineioom gionp lie 
accepted a responsibility in the homeroom, and his guides 
reached a level compatible with his alnlity. Gouteu'iices 
between him and the homeroom teacher continued, although 
they became less fiequont as the weeks went by. Dick le- 
laxed and showed a very fine sense of luiiuoi, which had not 
been evident at the beginning of the year. Ih' lii'gari to 
enjoy all his associations in the homcioom, and at the t'lid of 
the year the teacher was able to commend him on llie isvcel- 
lent adjustment he had made. 

Dick was not a pioblem child lie was a good, iioimal 
boy who found himself in a bewildering siUialion, and his 
overt behavior was his cHoit to adjust himseli to it. Ills 
story is typical of homeroom stoiies, for while unv given 
homeroom has few if any pioblem cliildieii in it, it has 
children all of whom have pioblems. Tlioic aic adjustments 
which need to be made, rough places in school life which 
need to be made smooth, cxpeiiences which need to lie 
shared, and just ordinary, everyday things which nec>d to Ire 
understood. It is to such a function that the school has 
lightly assigned the homeroom. In many schools llu* home- 
room has become tire center of guidance activities, 'riiat is 
as it should be, for the elfecUve lioniciooiu is in luilh a 
home away from home.” It is the family unit within the 
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life of the school just as the home is the family unit within 
the life of the community 

It IS 111 the homcioom that students leain to know each 
othei best. Ilcie the teachei has a moie intimate iclalion- 
ship with pupils than in any olliei pail of the school setup. 
Heie they leain to live togethei iiifoimally, to play togolhev, 
and to face togethei some of life’s peiplexities. Ileie is a 
setting conducive to fiiendliiie.ss, fianhness, exploiatioii, de- 
cision, and expel imcntatioii. Hcie is the most supeib oppoi- 
tuiiity which the school afloids foi paiticipatioii in demo- 
ciatic piocesscs. 

It IS the homcioom teachei who detoimiiies whether oi 
not the homei 00111 is to bo such a haven as has been 
dcsciibed. This, simply enough, involves delight in being 
with yoiuigstcis— enjoying the mteieslmg expeiieiices they 
have in and out of school, enjoying with them the excitement 
and tliiill of boy meets giil, shaimg the anxiety they h'el 
when that book lepoit is due, imdci stand mg the probh'ins 
they face in “biinging up fathei”; helping in those few 
minutes aftei school with that tough equation, only to find 
that she has loi gotten algcbia and has to slait wlicie the 
pupils aic, and then the fun of then expeiiencing togethei 
the steps in the Icainiiig piocess Ileio is the thiill of being 
alive and allowing the youth of the students to stimulate one 
into joyous living with them. 

Needless to say, such joy spimgs from an undei standing 
of and sympathy with the child in his daily lound of living 
It piesiipposes recognition of each child’s inteiests and 
needs. It includes the ability to summon his confidence. 
Pcihaps it is foitiinale that none of these qualities falls “as 
the gentle lain fiom heaven” whethci the tcachci wills oi 
not They come as a losult of painstaking but lutc'rcsting 
haid woik 

Miss Reed was given a ical assignment when Bill, the now 
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pupil, was placed in liei homcioom. lie had not been ni 
any school for a long time, when, on that fatal day, the law 
had tapped him on die shouldci and had said he must go to 
school, He was 15 and, as he entered Miss lleed’.s looin, he 
stated frankly that he would be there £oi just a lew months 
until he would be 16 and could get a ]ob. Miss Reed calmly 
leplied that that would be all light with hei, that she hoped 
he would like the new school, and that she was willing to 
help him in any way she could. 

It was not easy foi Bill to adjust to school life, and it was 
not easy for Miss Reed to be patient duung the painful 
process. The boy stayed away fiom school and was resentful 
when he was asked to explain Ins absence The hoinc'ioom 
teacher realized that success in school was dilFicult for this 
boy, because he had forgotten how to study. Sho gave him 
some extia help, and enlisted some ol his classiooin tcacheis 
m the project Gradually his allcndanco improved, oven if 
he didn’t arrive on time. 

Miss Reed attacked this pioblem next. By this Lime she 
had won Bill’s confidence, and he had shaied with her the 
unhappy ciicumstances of his life at homo. Foi the first time 
Bill was beginning to want something foi himself, and he 
planned with a friend a way to get to school on time. 

His woik in the classroom began to improve but not with- 
out dilficulties. He did not get along well with one of his 
teacheis, and on a number of occasions left school for that 
period. Again Miss Reed came to his assistance. In confer- 
ences with the classroom teachei she was able to discovei 
adjustments Bill needed to make and at the same time to 
mteipiet to the teacher the reasons for many of his behavior 
patterns. 

The caieless boy of several months before had become a 
pupil m the school and in his new lole took piidc in his 
appearance. While he did not overwoik, his grades weic 
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passing, and school came to have meaning foi him. Near 
the end of the teim, Bill went to see Miss Reed. School 
was not such a bad place aftei all, and he believed that he 
would like to stay 

He said he was thed of standing on the stieet coincis at 
night. Could Miss Reed make a suggestion? A free scholai- 
ship to the Y.M.C.A. lesultcd, and Bill substituted worth- 
while iccicational activities for the emptiness of the Icisuie 
time that was his. 

Foitunately, not all the membeis of Miss Reed’s home- 
loom gioup needed as much special help as Bill did. But 
all of them had pioblems of one kind oi othei, and Miss Reed 
helped each one accoidmg to his need. Hei method was to 
stait wheie the childien weic and giadually guide them into 
a solution of then own pioblems. 

Miss Reed’s homeioom gioup was a typical one and po.scd 
pioblems similai to those in any given homeioom. Just as 
she had to leain to know Bill and hei other pupils, so eveiy 
homeioom teacher must try in every way possible to know 
her pupils. 

She will want to know something of the child’s home and 
his lelationships there, as well as what progiess he has made 
m school up to this time. liis inteiests will help hei not 
only m establishing rappoit with him but in helping him a.s 
he plans foi his future In ordei to counsel the pupil cllec- 
tively, she must know whether he is measuiing up to his 
capacity; thus it will be important for her to know what his 
learning ability is. 

Many a child is at a disadvantage at school because he 
has physical handicaps. The teacher will want to know about 
these. The caidiac should not be allowed to engage in 
strenuous physical activity. The nervous child should not 
be given tasks that will overtax his energy. The child who 
has defective sight should be seated near the fiont of the 
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room to avoid eyestiam. The child with auditory dilficullies 
should be seated neai the teachei and in such a position 
that he can see hei lips. These and othei handicaps which 
childien may have often make foi nioie serious one.s if the 
teacher has not recognized them and dealt with them 
accoidmgly. 

The homeroom teacher should lie awaie of socnil and 
emotional adjustments that need to be made Many tunes 
the teacher is moie awaie of the aggiessive child than of the 
pupil who is “moody” in school because of some* social oi 
emotional maladjustment. Because these phases of the 
adolescent’s life aie so impoitanl m the building ot a well- 
integiated peisonality, the teachei who would do pcisonnel 
work must take cognizance of them. 

When the homeioom teacher has discovciod the needs of 
hei pupils, she will do well to plan homeioom activities that 
will help meet these needs. It has been suggessted that the 
homeioom is the family unit within the hie of the scliool, 
just as the home is the family unit in the life of lh(> com- 
munity. This necessitates the building ol an c.sj)nl da corps. 
The interests and needs of the group, plus the ic.souices 
available, will determine how this is to be done. 

One gioup felt that they needed a loading coinci Some 
of them arrived early on the school bus, and since the 
library was not open at that hour, it was decided to provide 
facilities m the homeroom The boys found two dnscaided 
chairs in the furnace loom With the help of the school cus- 
todian, they repaired and painted them With money 
contributed by the gioup, the girls bought material and 
recovered the chair cushions. Another group of boys made 
a bookcase in the school shop. Another committee' chose 
and mounted pictures for the room. Others Inoughl plants 
from home and cared for them. The teacher fuinishcd some 
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reading materials and made aiiangemenls with the libiaiy 
to boiiow otheis Committees were planned foi m the 
homeioom meclmgs, and membeis volimtceicd according to 
then inteiests. 

Othei activities that have been found useful in building 
homeioom spiiit aie social activities, paitics, sleigh rides, 
skating paities, etc. One homeioom teachei has been vciy 
successful in this respect by leading her pupils in projects 
to help otheis Thiough then contiibiition to Euiopean re- 
lief, they have found “pen pals ” Then activity in behalf 
of their friends, as well as the letters they sliaie, provides a 
real basis for unifying the gioup. 

Some teachers have found it helpful to have standing com- 
mittees to whom certain duties arc assigned. Others piefei 
to keep it entirely informal and to have no oigaiii/.atioii. 
Peihaps a combination of the two methods is best. In this 
plan, committees aie appointed foi specific tasks as the 
need arises and aio di.smissod when they have completed 
the assignment ' This pioccdure enables each member ol 
the gioup to have expeiience on a committee. At the .same 
time it docs not permit committee work to grow inoiiotonous 
and uneventful. 

In addition to activities designed to build gioup spiiit, 
there aie many other ways in which this expeiience can coii- 
tiibute to the growth of pupils. Many schools choose the 
homeioom as the center for the student government oigaiii- 
zation In most schools it is given the responsibility foi nioie 
foimal types of guidance, such as instiuction in good inan- 
neis, discussions on how to lake one’s place in a gioup, how 
to choose friends, and how to get along with one’s family, 
and help nr developing hobbies. Methods ol group guidance 
aie examined in anothei unit, but it should be stated hero 
that the homeioom teacher will want to make use of the 
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inteiests, talents, and ingenuity of her pupils in planning 
this phase of hei woik so as to avoid the pitfall of making 
guidance a series of unwanted talks. 

In order that she may plan to help each child effectively 
and make use of his interests and talents in building the 
homeioom progiam, it is necessaiy foi the teacher to keep 
some kmd of lecoid of the infoimatioii she gathers. It is 
almost impossible to lemeinber all the impoitaiil facts about 
any one child And yet the keeping of recoids must not 
become cumbeisome. It should be emphasized hoie that 
recoids aie not ends in themselves. Theii only excuse for 
bemg IS that they may be used by the teacher in her cfloit to 
understand and guide her pupils. It is with this idea that 
some forms aie suggested winch will help the busy home- 
room teacher to assemble, with a minimum of cleueal effort, 
significant data concerning each mcmbei of the homeioom 
group. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Make a chart of the pupils in your homeroom. Indicate 
discovered interests and aptitudes, and note ways of 
employing these in the homeioom program. 

2 How can the homeioom contribute to the growth in citi- 
zenship? Study the citizenship needs of your homeroom 
group. How will you plan to help your pupils to meet 
these needsP Make a specific list of possibilities 

3. What situations, if any, block an espiit do coips in your 
group? What are the underlying causes? What can you 
do to correct tire situations? 

4. What responsibility should the homeroom teacher assume 
for mtei preting children’s difficulties to the classroom 
teacher? 

5. How much responsibility should the homeioom teacher 
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accept foi helping contiol the behavioi of hei pupils in 
the classiooins of othei leacheis? 
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a Guidance Center,” Nation’s Schools, Vol. 37, pp 49- 
50, January, 1946. The authors list the duties’ of a 
homeioom teacher in building what they call a “home- 
room spurt” While they would keep the homeroom as 
informal as possible, they suggest certain types of 
committee work. Included in the article is a helpful 
and compiehensive outline of a year’s program for the 
homeioom. 

Smith, W. Scott. “A Plea for the Homeioom,” School Aclivi- 
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ties, VoL 17, pp. 3-4, Septembei, 1945, The change in 
the chaiactei of the secondaiy school population and 
the change in the philosophy ol education aic held 
lespoiis'ible for the development of the hoinerooiii, The 
water indicates ways m which the homeroom can lul- 
fill thiee functions: the guidance function, the iiistitm 
tioiial function, and the admmisti alive function 
Wagner, Josephine E,. Tactois Conducive to the Elfectivc 
Functioning ol the Homeioom Oiganizatioii,” Biillelin of 
the Miomil Association of Secoiukij-school Principals, 
Vol 30, pp, 88-100, Janiuny, 1946 A numbei of phases 
of the organization of the homeroom weie included iii 
a study made by a committee in a ceitaiii high school 
While the findings offer nothing suipiisiiig oi new, it 
is inteiesting to note the vaiiety of feelings legaidiiig 
the homeioom as expicssed by different schools and 
especially interesting to note the impoilaiit lolc assigiu'd 
to the teachei by the schools paiticipatnig in the study. 



UNIT 5 


The Homeroom Teacher’s 
Cumulative Pupil Personnel 
Record 


Two boys in Miss Smilli’s leiith-gradc homoiooin wito m 
trouble They had entered the principal’s offico altt’r school 
hours and proceeded to mimeoguiph a little iiowspapei 
which they called The Scandal Sheet. Although it contained 
nothing libelous, it made some uncoinpliinontary remarks 
about ceitam teachers and pupils, even if it gave no facts 
to back up the statements made. It contained some good 
wilting 

There was some doubt as to how the boys had entered the 
office, The jamtoi thought it was locked, but the boys 
declared it had not been, Theie was, of course, no doubt 
that they had used the mimeographing equipment without 
pel mission. 

When The Scandal Sheet appeared in circulation, there 
was consternation m the school, and some of the teachers 
who had been represented as less than perfect immediately 
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demanded that something drastic be done The pimcipal 
was inclined to act at once Howcvei, Miss Smith peisnaded 
him to wait until she had an oppoitumty to mvestigatc 

One boy, Chailes Roush, had moved to the school disliict 
only 6 months pieviously. His scholastic iccoid was the 
only lepoit that had been icccived horn his foimei school. 
It was a leport with aveiage giadcs in all subjects except 
English, in which he had a high giade In hci homeiooiii 
files. Miss Smith found that Charles’s attendance had been 
somewhat uiegulai but not to the degiee that legal action 
was uidicated Theie weie copies of tliiee lettcis she had 
sent to his paients in legaid to difficulties with other teach- 
ers, but theie had been no icplics She had not visited the 
home Theie was a note indicating that .she and the other 
teacheis had discussed these pioblems and that each had 
had confeiences with Chailes, but nothing fmthm had been 
done. Beyond this theie was notliing in the foldei. 

Hei next move was to get in touch with Charles’s parents. 
She found that his father was a night lepoiLei on a huge 
daily paper Chailes’s stepmother, a young woman ol 28, 
worked iii the business office ol the same papei . They knew 
nothing about the letters. Chailes had piobably taken care 
of that. Miss Smith and his paionts had confeiences with 
the boy. 

The othei boy, Eugene Failey, had spent his ciiliie school 
life in this school system His’ foldei contained a biief lepoit 
fiom the elementaiy school and the following materials 
gatheied duiing his 2 years m this homcioom: a cumulative 
record sheet and his periodic lepoit cards for the first Da 
yeais. These showed that ho had been working up to his 
ability in all subjects except mathematics. lie seemed to 
have a consideiahle amount of ability in this, but was doing 
poor work in class. There were also Ins autobiogiaphy and 
pupil questionnaire, both of which seemed to indicate good 
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adjustment. Howcvei, the cumulative personality uiLing 
sheet showed low latmgs in self-diiection. As an extia- 
ciuiiculai activity he was mteicslcd in the jouinahsin club 
Two short bits of his creative writing were also in the folclei, 

Seveial confeiences with the boys and two meetings ol 
the homeroom teacher, principal, and thiec faculty meinbeis 
who knew the boys best culminated in the following judg- 
ment: The boys were to publish another edition of the sheet 
in which they were to make proper apologies to those they 
had maligned m the first issue They weie to slate there- 
with that they expected little sympathy from those men- 
tioned but were w i l li ng to bear the consequences, whatever 
they were. With this issue. The Scandal Shael ceased pub- 
lication. They were required to pay double the cost of 
materials used and a liberal rental for the use of the mnneo- 
giaph. 

The boys latei applied for positions on the school newspa- 
per and began work in jouinahsm in a small way hhiilhei 
consideration was given to the fact that Charles had not 
dehveied the letters to his paients and that the teachers 
believed that Eugene was easily led. The total pioblem 
was not solved but was probably on its way to solution in 
so far as that was possible at this late date. 

No evaluation of the handling of this situation has been 
made above The alert and thoughtful teachci will treat the 
problem of the undelivered letters with concern for Chailes’s 
feelings, and she will endeavor to evaluate his relations with 
Ins father and stepmother She will, of course, try to leain 
what led the hoys to play this prank. Also, she will know 
that punishment connected with desirable pupil attiibutes 
IS unfortunate. The principles goveining ti(‘alinc'nt of such 
problems are found in other units of this book. 

Attention should be given here to the place of the cumula- 
tive record hr this case. Eugene, according to his teacher’s 
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ratings, was easily led. This was not just a snap judgment, 
but the consideied evaluation when the annual peisonalily 
latings weie made Unfoitmiately, theie was no mdicaliou 
of any attempts to coiiect this situation altei the annual 
ratings showed lack of impiovcment. His lecoid was geiiei- 
ally good, and this fact weighed m his lavoi m die final 
decision Chailes s cumulative lecoid had not been biought 
up to date This was' indicated by the lact that the leltci 
incident had not been investigated Here is an aigiiim'iiL 
for a cumulative lecoid. It encouiages leacheis and coun- 
selois not only to keep then lecoids up to dale but also to 
see that cases aie followed tluougli so that iccoids iiiai/ be 
kept up to date This fiequently piei'cnls fuithei difficul- 
ties It is quite piobable that Chailcs would not have bad 
the* temeiiLy to engage m this piank if he had lieen lollovved 
thiough on the affaii. 

The homeroom tcachei’s cumulative iccoid has otlu'i usi's 
than that connected with pupils m difnculty. While it should 
be the fiist lecouisc foi the tcachci facing such pupils, it is 
invaluable m numeious situations widi pupils seeking lu'lp oi 
with those who need help but do not rcali/.e it, The Leachei 
wishing to aid a pupil m the choice of a vocation oi an avo- 
cation, a cuniculum or extiacuiiiculum, summer oi week- 
end woik, or college oi vocational school will always refer 
to his cumulative iccoid. In many cases, recommendations 
aie requested by business, goveinmental, oi educational 
organizations oi individuals. These cannot be wiitten in- 
telligently without the cumulative iccoid. This iccord is as 
important as the lecoids of the psychiatiist or physician oi 
the Army oi Navy pcisonncl dcpaitmonts In fact, since it 
is built up during the formative period of the pupil’s life, it.s 
value may surpass that of some of these in iinpoitance, 

If the school uses the Classroom Teacher’s Cumulative 
Pupil Personnel Recoid desciibed clscwheic in this volume, 
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the homeioom teachei s copy of this iccoid may seivc as the 
cumulative foim ou which the pupil’s developing stoiy may 
be told. This foim selves as a desnable lecoid to be foi- 
warded to anothei school inasmuch as it contains peilincnt 
facts without being too intimate and without beliaying con- 
fidences the pupil may have placed in the teachei. It 
should not be kept in the loose-leaf notebook, as in the case 
of the classiooni teachei ’s lecoid, but should be kept in the 
pupil’s foldei This foldei should be the depositoiy for 
eveiything of impoitance oi suspected impoitancc legaid- 
ing the pupil, except those items which might leact unfavoi- 
ably on the pupil m case they should come into the hands 
of unwise peisons. Such facts should be kept only in the 
school safe, if at all, and should nevci be passed on to an- 
othei school. The foldei may hold the pupil’s pei iodic le- 
poit caid, his individual cumulative summaiy peisonahty 
rating sheet, his health caid, his home-visit loport, his auto- 
biogiaphy, his questionnaiie, and any anecdotal lecoids the 
teachei may have. It should hold a lecoid of his cxtiaciir- 
liculai activities, his hobbies, copies of cieative woik he has 
done, outstanding accomplishments, a list of oiganizations 
outside the school to which he belongs, a list of offices he has 
held, and his vocational piefeience piofile. It may well hold, 
also, letteis to and horn his paients, statements of pioblems 
that seem to give most difficulty, and the educational plan 
that every pupil should be expected to keep. 

Agam, let it be stiessed that tlie cumulative folder con- 
tains much mformation of nnpoitance to the pupil but that 
it will be of little value unless the homeioom teachei keeps 
it up to date and has a systematic plan foi using it. A knowl- 
edge of a pupil’s past expcnencc, piovidcd that it can be 
efficiently used, may be invaluable m connection with his 
present problems and his futuie plans. How can these icc- 
oids be filed effectively by the homeioom teachei? It is 
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suggested that a filing cabinet similai to the accompanying 
sketch be made in the school shop. The calnnet .should be 
substantially constiuctcd and piovided with a lock, m oidei 
to keep the mateiial compaiativcly 
safe and to conceal it lioin cm ions 
pel sons Ilowevci, as indicated 
above, any siriclLt/ confideiUiaL mate- 
iial should be kept in the piincipal’s 
ofiBce. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Keep a lecoid of the times you in- 
fer to the pupils’ cumulative icc- 
oids and the icasons foi these lefeumces. At the end of 
the month summaii/e them, and list as many argumoiils 
as possible foi the homeioom leachei’s keeping a cumula- 
tive pupil iccoid 

2 Aithiii Smith is appaienlly not living up to his capacities. 
What inloinicition contamed m his ciinmlalivi' recoid 
would you use to dclcimme whelhei this is Luie? 

3. List things not named m this unit which you bcfiieve 
should go into the homeioom Icachei’s cumulative foldei. 

4. Give a definite piogiam for keeping a pupil’s cumulative 
foldei up to date. 

5 Teachers occasionally complain of the work of lecoid 
keeping. Undci what conditions, li any, is this justified? 

6 Attendance lecoids aie liequently considcied admnustia- 
tive in natuie Cumulative pupil lecoids aie considered 
super visoiy What fuirdaracntal dificieirce is there be- 
tween admmis tuition and supervision? 

7. How will you convince pupils ol the value of cumulative 
records? 

8. Suggest to the prrircipal for a faculty meeting a panel dis- 
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cussion on the values and techniques of cumulative lec- 
01 ds in the hoineioom. 

9 Debate the question. Resolved, That all the values of 
the homeroom teachei’s and classioom teacheTs cumula- 
tive lecoids aie piovided by a lecoid kept in the pimci- 
pal’s ofifice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bolmeier, E C.. “An Analytical Appraisal Repoit of Pupil 
Progiess/’ School Review, Vol 51, pp 292-299, May, 
1943. The authoi describes an appraisal icpoit, used 
m a city’s secondary school, which rales a pupil on eight 
factors of both e£ort and achievement. Since these re- 
ports to patents aie issued only four times, at 9- week 
intervals, each yeai, special reports aie issued at the dis- 
ci etion of the teacliei An Annual Composite Ap- 
praisal Recoid IS filed m the school piincipars office 
and is used in counseling the pupil and iiitei viewing 
the paient. 

Boyer, P. A,, et al : “Conditions That Make Effective Guid- 
ance Possible. Pupil Peisoirnel Records and Reports,” 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. 12, pp 31-33, 
Febiuaiy, 1942. . lecoids are useful only foi theii 

ability to fostei a moie complete understanding of 
pupils and then problems.” The authoi discusses pre- 
paimg recoid forms, items in cumulative personnel rec- 
ords, anecdotal lecoids, and the uses of cumulative and 
other records A comprehensive bibliography follows 
the article. 

Fielstra, Clarence. “Usmg Cumulative Records,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, Vol. 2, pp 304^312, April, 1945. Un- 
derwriting the incxeasmg emphasis being placed on the 
need of obtaining more information about the human 
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mateiial educalois woik with, the authoi declaics that 
good teaching can lesult only when cveiy tcachci is 
iully mtoimed concerning each one of his pupils lie 
points out the need for a cumulative iccoid and tells 
how it functions in a school’s guidance piogiani, 

Hightower, H W., and L D. Samuee. “What Pupil Pei- 
sonncl Recoids Should Contain,” Nalions SchuoJs, Vol 
39, pp. 30-32, Apiil, 1947. The aiithois deal with the 
question of peisonncl lecoids fioin two points of view, 
that of the educatoi and that of the employei. I'honi 
tlie educator’s viewpoint functional guidance and elh'c- 
tive education should accomplish the same goal, they 
are so closely lelatcd that many educalois considei them 
rasepaiable. The cumulative lecoid make's a valualde 
contiibution to effective education, The authoi s main- 
tain that It IS bettci to foimulatc a lecoi d system to meet 
the needs' of the pupils and the conimuiiity than to adopt 
one used m anothci school. They toll how this was 
done in Effingham, 111. 

Fiom the viewpoint of the oinployoi, the peisonncl icc- 
oid system .should contain infoinialion useful to the 
piospective employei. A table is pictuicd, showing 
what Items concoinmg a pupil aio of most iiiteicst to 
the businessman 

Tbaxler, Arthur E.. How to Use Cmnulalioe Records, 
Science Reseaicli Associates, Clncago, 1947. The 
authoi, a psychologist and one-time guidance chaiimaii 
in a high school and now associate diiector of Educa- 
tional Recoids Buieau, believes the cumulative iccoid 
is an “indispensable instrument in a ‘going’ piogram of 
guidance.” This handbook explains ni detail the neees- 
saiy procedure “to imtiato and maiuLam all essential 
infoimation about the individual .student.” A speci- 
men lor a lecoid card which the author believes is 
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simple enougli to be used in the aveiage public high 
school IS included Test scoies and mtcipietations, as 
well as data about the pupil's health, home backgiound, 
glades, etc,, aie vital statistics which Di Tiaxlci be- 
lieves should be in the child’s ciiffiuhitivc iccoid. The 
manual is intended foi junioi and sciuoi high schools 
Traxler, Arthur E : “The Cumulative llecoid in the Guid- 
ance Piogiam,” School Reomo, Vol. 54, pp 154-161, 
March, 1946. On the thesis that no tlioiougli guidance 
piogram is possible which does not include a cumulative 
lecoid undeistood and used by coiinselois and teacheis 
alike, the authoi discusses the following. What the 
cumulative lecoid is, the chauicteristics of a desirable 
cumulative record, lecoid of testiesiilts and pcisonality 
appraisal, faculty education in guidance. A simplified 
veision of the Ameiican Council on Education Cumula- 
tive Record Card foi Jimioi and Senioi Iligli Schools is 



UNIT 6 


The Pupil Ouestiouiiaire 


Piobably moic impoilant iiiforinalion cun ba obtained 
fiom a pupil 111 a .slioit liiuc liy means of a cpicstionnaiu' tlian 
in any olhei way. The same infoimation may be olilamecl 
by an individual mteiview, when the inler viewer has the 
quoslionnaiie as a check list. However, by use ol tlie quos- 
tionnaiie, a piaclically unlimited numbei of pupils can pro- 
vide infoimation in the lime lequned to inteiview one 
person. 

A caution that .should be ol).seived is that the que.siionnaiie 
should ask for only those types of infoimation which the 
pupil gives without any leseivation Foi instance, he will 
not object to telling what kind ol books he likes to read but 
will hardly be expected to answer truthfully if asked wlicthei 
his parents live togethei haimomously 

Another caution lefeis to the way a question is staled. If 
it IS so lianu'd as to get facl.s, it is much better than il it 
merely a.sks loi vague gcuieiali/alions. An ('lleclivc (puisliou 
would be. Name the liooks you have naid in the past month. 
An inelleetivc one is; Do you lead many books? 

The questionnaire has often been the fust step in the oi- 
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ganizatiOM. of a guidance piogiam. In such cases a ques- 
tionnaire has been given to eveiy pupil. When these blanks 
have leached the school oflBce, diey have highlighted the 
need foi a place to file them If they aie meiely piled on a 
shelf m the pimcipal’s closet, their likelihood of being used 
IS piactically nil. Howevei, if the piincipal sees that a folder 
IS piovided foi each questionnaire, and that these aie filed 
alphabetically, he has taken an important step towaid an 
organized piogiam Furthermore, when this step has been 
taken, an mcentive has been provided foi placing othci types 
of information in the folder, such as anecdotal records, health 
cards, test scoies, etc Finally, the presence of such ma- 
terials, piopeily and efficiently filed, should encouiagc iiiin- 
cipal, counselor, and teacher to make use of them. 

Thus, the questionnane may become something much 
more important than a mechanical means of gathciing infor- 
mation. It may even he the beginning of an cllective guid- 
ance piogiam 

Flow the questionnane is presented to pupils is important, 
If it IS meiely handed to the pupils by a numbei of difleienl 
teachers, each giving hei oivn or no instructions, it may be 
very inefifective. If it is presented in a large loom by a skilled 
pel son, who does not overemphasize its importance but who 
makes it appeal to be leally worth while, it will be filled out 
seriously by a large majority of the pupils If it must be pre- 
sented m homerooms, then all leachcis pailicipatmg in the 
aflfair should be called togethei for thorough biiefing on de- 
siiable procedures Its impoitance justifies skilled handling. 

A questionnane is shown on the following pages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Hubbahd, Frank W.. “Questionnaires,” Rc'oieio of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol 9, pp. 502-507, Decembei, 1939, 
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In view of peieniiuil floods of qucstionnaiies this is an 
mleiesUng study. The authoi leviows the findings on 
the two majoi complaints against qucstiounaucs, rcli- 
ability and validity, lists K) clcnuints loi obtaining a 
high peiccntagc of ictunis, and piesents some liends 
and innovations. 

Hubhahd, Thank W.; “Qucstionnaiies, Intcivu'ws, Pmsoiial- 
ity Schedules,” Review of Educational Rescmel}, Vol. 
12, pp. 534'-541, Deeembei, 1912. The authoi leviews 
the findings of vaiious authoiilies and oi othei leseaich 
studies on the questionnaiic. They include the follow- 
ing picpaialion of, admimsliation of, sampling, lollovv- 
up, icliainhty, and special use ol the questunmaiie, the 
mteiview, lecoiding, vocabulaiy, and spt'cial uses, and 
peisonahty schedules and ciilical appiaisal oi peisoii- 
ahty mcasmes. A bibliogiapliy is listed. 

Koos, L. V,: “Specific Tcchnupics ol luvcsligalion, Obsciva- 
tion, Questuiimane, and Rating,” National liocivUj jot 
EducalUnu 27lh Ycaibook, Rait IJ, pp. 275-290 Altei 
discoiiising on the ihiee techniques ol ohseivalion, (pics- 
tionnaue, and rating, and giving Inblioguiphical inloi- 
mation in each case, the authoi concludes' that they bcai 
an impoitaut lelation.ship to each othci and that, ol the 
thiee, ob.seivation is the most mdispi'iisalilc, though the 
othei two techniques have yielded notable and valuable 
icsults. 

Lewis, James A.' “Dowagiac High School’s Conduct Ques- 
tionnaire,” Clearing IloWiC, Vol. 13, pp. 367-368, Feb- 
Huuy, 1939 The authoi, a high school piincipal, pic- 
sents an ellcctive study of the lollow-up of the results 
of a .stiident-picpaicd conduct t|ueslionnane, 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST AND INFORMATION FORM “ 

Seattle Public Schools, Seattle Wa»lnh|^on 
^VGCrSTtONS FOR THE HU OF 7/HS i ORM 

Scfioof fiCucftca anil KtJvitJM, wuriMlmg intcrvieiwi, Mpcnmcnial jiJp ind «'IIht (jtjvfiPrtp^ olTrf Mmlcnti An o;ij>ortuiuc to 
gtudv thcni 5 clvca and ta rrnkc plait' for their future work This form his Uin plaiinctl lo nil vmini- mni iml un ,.pn to y iiiicr 
m one place i record of their attitudes intcrcita, ard amhitfoM whuh hive i kuing mi impnrt tut vf^atinfuJ iluO'iniii Tin' l.jir, 
is not a teat There are no nght or wrong 3n»'>'er< to the queatioM It fllferfl in cipponunity to u curd fun iiid njuniwis v ) ich 
may be discussed with parents teachers, and other atudenw 

I I One 3 intcii 13 iiiiiutlp!) 

, ^ It ['lliUlcd ihi n InrL 0l U 

4 and till'd lilul m tin I'md 

, , ers tilwim liii ruliin jil m, 

• I uiurcii |i|jiii uuni'is iiuy* k iimri Lilly 

t , ( *11 in lead pencil, and iliLr-ition in (hr jiiniur 

Anamra will be held stnetly confidential They should mtliate present intcrtsis and ambiimns rilimg out this lilank olTcra 
an opportunity for every student to do some «nou5 thinking about himjcU 

SECTION A-PcaSONAl HISTORY 


1, Name. h.. - ^ 

2 Home address . « . » 

3 Place of birth — 

4 Fathers nationality ^ ^ 

) Did fatlicr graduate from gndc school > 

Did mother graduate from gmcle sclioot 

la father living 

Do you live with botli parents 

6 Fathers vocaWn 

Mother 6 vocation ~ . 

Vocation of brothers or sisters 

7 Health condition (good, fair, or poor) 
of poor health 

Any physical handicaps (state which) «. 
ft Kchgious preference 
9 Do you follow & system of Baving„ - 


. Date Date nf Rirth Yr « Mo Day 

_ Location uf grade school . 

, Mothers nationality 

high school tollif’c 

« high school i.onei;r 

Is mother living 

. Mother only Failicnudy 

. ^ ^ It lie now employed 

, nlsshe now employed out iiie tlic home 

. ^ Number of Jiya you Iiivl kcii .ih>'’iit m tlic lut year because 


« . M Alt HOU a church tnemlicr Whiili i.)>iiri)j 

, _ Do you have a bank actoUnt « Iiiiuraiue 

SECTION B-FRCPERFNCES 


1 Do you enjoy ducovenng your own way to do thingr - „ _ ^ , 

2 Arc you naturally obedient . Do you follow in»trucli(iiu readily » ^ 

3 Do you find it easy and Intercsiing to make new fncndi 

4 Do you enjoy being with other people Do you prefer to be alone. 

5 Do you enjoy working with other j;icople 

Do you find It easy to get along with othcra. _ t « , 

6, Do eomr people annoy you H ___ What kind of people annoy jou 

7 Do you mate j strong finish — , _ Do you ofttn low iiitcrc-t btfuri. finidnng a job 

a Which of the following utateticnts most nearly des^rtbci your pnft-fcnec’ Indicate hy cheek iflcr Btaternent 
To he the leader, captain, or djrcct/ng head To hive wtne ch 3 P« lo leid but not too much reipuiisihiliiy 

To do the actuil work yourself and let someone else do the managing and worrying 

* Used With permission 
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TI-IE PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRE 

VOCATIONAL INTEREST AND INFORMATION FORM {Continued) 

SECTION C-PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Here arc some of the clnrattcmlicn by which a pereon u often jutlpcd How would you judKC youmlf in thcic matter*? 
Take ample time to jud^c yuurxlf carefully, then plate a check in tin. column wluth mo t nearly discnhca you 

ftt Ttj m a Alioin ^0 (n4 
ccrutniy Beiirritlusy tO 70 prn<ralujy nbiDluKly 

1 Do you make dccuiona without much hcaitition? 

2 Arc you niiurally cnthmiislic? 

3 Arc you usually puncnnl’ 

4 Du you bceiimL an^ry ci^ily? 

J Is It easy for you to forgive and forjjci? 

<5 Arc you frtquciitly gliKimy fir dnwnlicirtcd? , 

7 Are you iisuilly cheerful or happy? 

8 Arc you usually si.!f confident and self reliant? 

9 Do fears or worries botlicf you? 

10 Do you find it easier to lx: honcat m some situations than In othcr^T 
]] Do ynu find IL easier to [k honest with some people than others'’ 

12 Arc you inclined to keep your licad In an emergency? 

13 Are you easily influenced 6/ (lie crowd you happen to be with? . . . 

14 U It easy to be loyal to your home or your fnends when you 
are away from tifcm? 


SLCllON D-RECaCATIONAL ACTIVITlEb 


Lil|e Uiiml Indif Dii 
vtfv ly fer»tu 

much <n|0y tff 

Listeiiint’ to music 
Aiicndmg thcairca 
Seeing moving pictures 
Attending panics with 
the other sex 

Dancing 

Visiting art cxliibita 
Riding in a car 
Driving a car 

Playing a musical insifumcnc « 

Taking part in dramatics 
SJfing tickets and 
simihr activities 
Drawing cartoona or pictures 
Directing a pUy 
Umpiring a game 
Attending a football game 
Phying bwehall 
Altciidmg a baseball game 
Playing football 
Keeping pi;i8 
Listening to the radio 
Operating a wireless or radio 
Playing group gamca 
Attending a basketball game 


Like IJiiiol liidif Oil 
ve*y iy fifinl 

mucli <ti|(}y 10 

Playmu basketball 
AUindmg a volleyball game 
Playing volleyball 

AltcnJjiJg a wresilmg jnatJ) . 

Wrestling 

Attending \ boxing maul) 

Boxing 

Taking pitt fn a track meet 

Attending ft tn>.k mccr . , . 

Playing tennis ^ 

Watching i terns matcls 

Skiing 

Climbing . 

Camping 

Pishing 

Horseback ndmg 
Boating 

Swimming .. h 

Taking pictures 
Developing and printing 
pictures •.> 

Playing chess 

Playing nrd games . - 

Playing billiards . . - ...» 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST AND INFORMATION FORM (Conlinucd) 
SECTION E-GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Your aptciil vntatcata or Ivibblea.— ■ 

Kind of moving pictures you like best , — 

Three books you have enjoyed reading ~ 

Magazines read and enjoyed — . _ - — — - 

V/liat you do m Idsuru lime« - - » 

Any particular problem or question you have about your future vroik 


Occupations you would clioflsc if you could undertake several 

Occupation you bclievo you would liU to be engaged in ten yeirs from today - . - 
Experiences or reading which caused you to ft-tl you have ability for tins kind of work 


Value to society of iny of the acupanons you have cheeked— 

Occupations your parents or friends have suggested for you - ip 

Have you thought of the difference between having money to spend vwl the poaibiluy of pulling money to work for you . ^ 


Would you like help or suggestions about any liabm or temptations which you feel miy prevent you from making a life success 


Have you considered youc own chances of wcccss in your chosen occupation from the standpoint of aputude, inttKSt, ability, 
and educational rcqu{re(nenLs........p ... ^ ........ . 

Do you plan to attend college. « ^ .. Wliicli one - 

Have you checked your program for requirements fot a high school diplomSi. . ..m . . .... 


plans for the years after high school guduation 


Occupations you have foimcrly coiuiOcrcd 


Age fli irmt 
(OrUlJrrcd 


Dcfimirlv 
planned fpr 


, Merely 
(nought about 


Jobs formerly or now held 

Dote Ho oftnrnlfij 
ewjilirjed 


£n)it»y(r 


Mfinifif)! inrami 


Lst all estra curricular activities Iwre clubs, offices, cammittces and chaicniansKips 



UNIT 7 


The Pupil Autobiography 


The tuilobiogiaphy as a guklaucci U'dniupic has a nmnltoi 
of advantages In the hist place, it is clifloieut. Most of the 
questionnancs used in loaumig about pupiK mv olijective, in 
natuie. The autoliiogiapliy is sulijeetive in its appioacli tuid 
adds vaiiety to guidance iiuThods. 

In the second plact', the antolnography lu'lps tlu' pupil to 
undeistand hinisell because, peiliaps loi tlu' hist tune, lu' is 
enabled to see the seemingly unridated exptuienct'S ol his 
life as contiibuting to the peison he is Many tunes the lec- 
ognition of the “ongoingness” ol expeiieiici' selves as therapy 
to the child It may stii him to greatei ellort, as he begins 
to see the kind ol peison he can be, and it may help him to 
plan his life moie intelligently. 

Besides doing this foi the pupil himself, the aiitobiogiaphy 
is most helpful to the tcachei in undm standing hei pupils 
She veiy often finds in this fiank, mloimal histoiy clues that 
arc invaluable m imdeistandmg the child’s beliavitn patleins, 
his mtorests, and his attitudes. 

One child who was o.xhibiling certain nemotic Umdimcios 
at school, foi example, wrote m Ins autobiography: “I du'am 
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of beii;ig a doctoi. This may seem stiange but it is not 
strange. For three generations men of my family have 
wanted to be doctors, and none of them has succeeded. If 
I did not want to be a doctor, I would even then tiy to be 
one to cany on the ambition of my family.” 

Various schools have used the aiitobiogiaphy successfully 
m different ways Guidance-minded English teachers have 
used the wiitmg of pupil autobiographies as an outgiowth of 
the study of the autobiographies of famous persons. History 
teachers have used this method to strmulate rnteiest in the 
Irves of tire great. Perhaps it is best used by the homeroom 
teacher as a pait of tire homeroom guidance program. 

It IS wise not to hurry the procedure. The teacher may 
want to take time to read with the class a short modern 
autobiography. Present-day newspapers and magazines 
carry a number of them. The gioup might make an outline 
of elements they think should be included in their own life 
histones. It seems that the life story told chronologically is 
most helpful The teachei should make the approach to this 
assignment as natural and pleasant as possible and should 
take pains to help the pupils undei stand the real purpose 
of the activity. In no case should she approach it in such a 
manner as to lead the children to think of it as prying into 
their personal affaus 

While the foim for the autobiography should be adapted 
to tire needs of each school, an outline of items that might be 
included, as well as suggestions for introducing it, is given 
below. 


To THE Pupil 

You have read some interesting stories about the lives of 
othei people, most of whom arc now called “great.” But 
have you ever read the story of youi own life? If not, you 
doubtless do not know what an interesting person you arc. 
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nor do you have a very definite idea of what a fine peison 
you can become. 

To help you see youiself and undei stand youiself better 
IS the first puipose of the autobiogiaphy which you are to be 
asked to write The more careful you are in remembering 
and locoi ding your experiences, your feelings, your ihought.s, 
your desires, the more value the story will have for you, the 
more value it will have, also, foi youi counsoloi, which brings 
us to the second reason for asking you to wiite youi own life 
story 

Youi counselor desnes to help you m your clToit to grow 
into a worth-while person. A story of your life will help her 
to understand you better and thciefoie to help you more 
You do not need to hesitate to make youi story frank and 
true, foi the inforinalion in it will be strictly confidential 
between you and youi counselor. 

The first thing to do in wilting your autobiogiaphy i.S’ to 
relax. Then liy to iccall the intcicstmg and significant ex- 
periences of your life in the Older m which they happened. 
If you remember how you felt when a ceilam thing 
happened, oi some thoughts you had or some plans you 
made, be suio to include them. Then write these in story 
form. 

Feel free to put into your story anything, no matter how 
small, that you think has had some part in making you the 
kind of person you now are. There are some suggestions 
below, but you do not need to stop with these. Nor do you 
need to write about all of them. Choose what seems most 
important to you. 

1. My hfc bofoio I started to school 
a. My first memory 

h. What I have leaiiicd about my.soll honi my paients and 
other adults 

c. Things I hked to do best as a little child 
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2. My elementaiy school days 

a. What I remember best about these fiist years in school 
b What subjects did I like best? 
c. What subjects did I like least? 

8 My life m high school 

a. How do I feel about school? Am I pioiid of it and glad to 
be pait of it 01 do I feel like the fellow who said it was 
pretty much like a pcmtentiaiy? Why do I feel as I do? 
b What do I like best about school? 
c What do I wish weie diilcienl? 
d Which of my subjects do I like best? 
e Which do I like the least? 
f My opinion of why I have certain difRculties 

4. My home 

a What about my home do I enjoy most? 
b In what ways do I wish my home weie differ cut? 
c Have I ever thought I’d like to luii away fioin homo? I 
wondei why that was so? 

5. My chinch 

a. What expeii^nces that I have had iii cliuich and Sunday 
school have impressed me most? 

b. Do I really enjoy going to chinch? In what ways am I 
most helped? 

c. What do I wish weie diflcient? 

6. My friends 

a What kind of people do I most enjoy being with? 
b What IS there about them that I like? 
c. If I could be the peison I most desiic to be, whom would I 
be like? 

7. My mteiests and hobbies 

a. What do I like to do best when there is nothing I have to do? 
h What aie my hobbies? Is there a new hobliy I’d like to 
build? 

8. My future 

a What occupation would I hke to entci? 
b Do my paients share my ambitions? 
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9. Myfavoiites. 

a. Who IS my favorite movie star? 
h Who IS my favoiite ladio stai? 
c, Who IS my lavoiitc athlete? 
d Who IS my f avoi ite Icachei ? 
e Why have I chosen these? 

10 Myleais 

a. I wondci if I have ovei been afiaid of anything? 
h. What made me afiaid? 
c Plow have I tiicd to ovcicomc my feais? 
d To what extent have I succeeded? 

11. My peiplexities 

a. What tlucc things do I wondci about most? 

12. And now if, by some magic povvei, it weie possible foi me to 
have the tin eo and only things I wish f oi most, what would 
they be? 



UNIT 8 


The Anecdotal Record 


As is indicated in the unit on Peisonality Ratmg, some 
scales provide for an incident which will explain a particu- 
lar tiait evaluation An example might lie as follows: A 
pupil is rated 2 in Industry. This rating is desciibed as 
“Needs constant pressure.” An anecdote accoinpanyiiig this 
latmg could be' John staited the yeai with oxcellont grades 
and it loohed as if he might belie all that had been said by 
his teachers about him. Toward the end of the first 6-wcek 
period, his work began to go down in quality. He was told 
by his teacheis that consistent work would have to be done 
if he were to mamtain his present standing He started the 
second period with a slight improvement but at the end of 
2 weeks was on the toboggan. A confeicnce between his 
homeroom teacher and his parents brought some improve- 
ment. Conferences between homeroom teacher and class 
teachers were followed by a number of interviews intended 
to keep his work up m all subjects. The efforts brought le- 
sults, but the teacheis agreed that something more than 
teacher piessuie would be necessary if this young man were 
to be capable of directing his own activities. Some kind of 
motivation of an mtrinsic nature must be supplied. A caie- 
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ful study of his backgiound, liis activities, and his inteiests 
was begun with the idea of making him a self-staiter and 
continuous prodiicei 

Cleaily stated pictuies of a pupil’s activities aie valuable. 
In fact, if the school is to know him well enough to picsumc 
to desciibc him, it must have the facts, 

The candid stoiy oi his activities and apparent attitudes is 
usually known as the “anecdotal lecoid” The teacher 
meiely tells an aceuiate stoiy oi what happened in a pai- 
ticulai situation and may make one oi more evaluative state- 
ments, It is customaiy to sepaiate the evaluation fiom the 
factual statement. But isolated anecdotal iccoids may be of 
little nioie value than a pcisonality lating liy only one pei- 
son. If such lecoids aie to be of real value, they should con- 
tain obscivations by a number of teacheis under different 
conditions. 

It is suggested elsewheic in this volume that anecdotal 
lecords be made liy individual classioom teacheis on the 
backs oi pupils’ cumulative iccoid .sheets and that m each 
case a caibou copy ol the anecdote be sent to the homeioom 
teachei If the lattci considcis the item sufficiently impoi- 
tant, she will have copies made and sent to all the other 
teacheis oi that pupil. She may also send copies to the pim- 
cipal and the school counselor. Those anecdotes by a half 
dozen oi more faculty members could bo invaluable, pai- 
ticulaily if the pupil’s case should be bi ought up m a guid- 
ance clinic. These lecoidcd doings and sayings of the pupil 
would be much more valid than geneial oial opinions of 
those piesent at the clinic and veiy likely would bioaden the 
base of inioimation. 

Brown and Martin,* diiectois of the Adolescent Study in 
the Umvcisity High School at Oakland, Calif , give an illus- 

^ Miiriou Blown and Vibella Mailm, “AnecdoUil Rocoid.s of Pupil 
Behavior,” California Journal of Secondauj Education, Vol 13, pp, 205- 
208, April, 1938, 
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tiation of this principle in the story of Tom, about whom 
anecdotes were written by several persons undei difleiing 
situations. 

Seven anecdotes were written, two by teachers who ob- 
served Inm on tire playgrounds, three in typical classrooms, 
one at a class par ty, and one in a metal shop 

On the playground he performed with zest and vigor, 
domg more than was expected of him in picking up equip- 
ment at the end of the hour. In a French class he showed 
no mteiest and comparable success In another academic 
class his attitude was the same In a third class (drawing) 
he dashed m, went to woik, asked for help, and worked 
assiduously duiing the entire period. In shop he showed 
the same enthusiasm and asked permission to work during 
the noon hour, At a class party he associated himself with 
a group of boys, and did not dance or pay any attention to 
the gills. 

As a whole these anecdotes piobably give a faiily accurate 
picture of the boy, but one can imagine what an incomplete 
impression would have been given if only one or two ob- 
servations had been recorded The anecdotal iccoid gives 
a “living” picture of the pupil. Some school administrators 
ask teacheis to record a certain number of anecdotes each 
semester or year on each pupil This may be oveidomg it 
Some pupils seem to be so neaily normal that this lequiie- 
ment might be superfluous. It is probable, also, that such 
a requirement may encourage teacheis to record insignifi- 
cant Items ]ust to “get it over with.” Teacheis should be 
alert at all times to pupils’ behavior and should record any- 
thmg favorable oi unfavorable about a pupil that would 
seem to be significant in his guidance 

In the author’s opinion a statement of the teacher’s reac- 
tion to something a pupil has said or done is not extremely 
important. Teachers’ judgments, just as those of many other 
persons, may not be very significant. Certainly in many 
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cases they will be somewhat less than objective Anecdote 
is meiely a iccently evolved title loi evidence m a case 
Why, then, should we evaluate it if we do not do the same 
with faets obtained in olhci ways? Evaluation of isolated 
facts, by isolated individuals of whose objectivity of mind 
we aie not suie, might even be dangoious. Perhaps a bottei 
piocedure foi the teachei is to indicate whethci the act oi 
statement appeals to be typical or atypical with that pai- 
ticulai piipd. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Select a week when every teachei is asked to obseive in- 
cidents woithy of leeoiding. Let it be uncleistood that 
not evciy teachei is required to lepoit anecdotes, but 
every teacher is expected to be alcit to the possibility of 
lecoidmg something significant on one oi nioie pupils. 
At the end of the week, ask loi a meeting oi all teachers 
foi lepoits and discussion oi the values ol the anecdotal 
recoid. 

2 Evaluate the aulhois’ suggestion that the evaluative state- 
ment in connection with the anecdotal ii'eoid be omitted. 

3 This book iccominends that anecdotal iccords be kept on 
backs of cumulative pupil pcisonnel lecoid sheets Com- 
paie this technique with that in which a sepaiate sheet is 
used 

4 Select a pupil who is somewhat of a problem case. Pre- 
pare a case study ol this pupil, giving paiticulai atten- 
tion to the use of anecdotal lecoids. 
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The Home Visit 


It IS fail to assume that the tcachei visits the home of a 
pupil because she needs help. It has become hei duty to 
guide the child while he is in school, and in oidei to do that 
she leahzes that she must uiideistand the home fiom which 
the pupil comes and leceive as much help as she can fiom his 
parents. Foi, in spite of the cuiicnl concern about the status 
of the home, as a rule parents lemam the persons who are 
most vitally mterested m the welfare of thcii chilchen 
This does not mean that tlie teacher can expect to find 
perfection in the home situation any more than parents can 
expect to find perfection when they visit the school. This 
fact gives the parent and teacher a basis for mutual help- 
fulness m then efforts on behalf of the child. Parents will 
welcome the teacher if she comes in the spirit of friendship 
and cooperation. 

Of comse, the teacher will be sympathetic and under- 
standing. The parents will share with her the problems they 
face m rearing then childien and she will keep inviolate the 
homes confidence in her. Some things worth the teacher’s 
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remembeimg as she stalls out on a home visit aie suggested 
here. 

1. Relax. This is an adventiiie and you’ll piobably meet some' 
veiy iiiteiesling people 

2. Learn Even li the inolhci has had only an eighlh-giadc 
education, you’ll lie sinpiised at what she can teach you 

8, Shaie Not that you have so much supeiioi knowkidge, but 
this is a coopeiative eiiteipiise and you have something 
woith while to contiibutc 

4 Enjoy youiself. Each visit will open up some new vista of 
mteiest If it tends to become boiing, bung yoiii sense of 
humoi to the i ehef of the situation. 

5. Remembei, this is a visit, not a visitation. 

While most of the outcomes of the teacher’s visit must of 
necessity lemain m the aica of the intangibles, it is impoi- 
tant foi hei to iceoid infoimalion and impressions gained 
during hei visit. 

A form IS picscnted below which should help the teacher 
to tabulate quickly such inloimalion and impicssions and at 
the same time to make some iccoid oi adjustment pioblems 
and of cooperative planning done by her and the child’s 
parents. A section is also provided to lecoid the follow-up 
work she docs as a result of the visit and any noticeable out- 
comes of this work. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. One of the contentions against the home visit is that too 
often the mother feels at a disadvantage when her child’s 
teacher visits the home Make a list of reasons for this 
feeling on the part of the motheis, and woik out a plan 
which would help you dissolve such feeling were you to 
find It while visiting. 



Recokd op Home Visits 



Parents’ attitude toward school is constructive , uninterested , unfriendly- 

Ways the school can serve this home 

Ways this home can contribute to the school — ^ " 
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2. Select the tliiee least lioublesome and the three most 
troublesome chiklicn m yoiu class. Assume that you 
were asked to make a visit to the home of each of these. 
Make a plan for each visit. Include a piiipose, a way of 
approach to youi problem, ways you plan to gam the 
mothei’s coopeialion if that is lacking, desiicd outcomes, 
and a method of iccoidmg infoimation 

3 Janet, a membei of yom homeioom gioup, is a piaciical 
]okei. Last week she told one of yom colleagues that she 
was a “lousy” teachei, and she was suspended You 
thought the tieatment was a little haish The next tune 
you visit Janet’s home, hei mother complains to you of the 
way the mattei was handled. How would you handle 
this situation, lemembcimg that many advocates of home 
visitmg believe it to be the most effective pait of a good 
public relations progiam? 

4. Oiganize a plan foi visiting the home of each member of 
yom homeroom. Include a method foi aiiangmg with 
the home foi your visit, a time schedule that will pcimit a 
reasonable amount of leisure lor you, a tentative plan for 
the visit, and a method foi lecoidmg data. 
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tion, Vol 22, p. 23, January, 1945 The article is based 
on the thesis that the reason the school and the home 
fail to tackle then mutual problems togethei is fear. 
The authoi discusses the basis of this fear. Freedom 
from the fears mentioned can be achieved in a number 
of ways, chief of which is a home- visiting program. 

Martin, Mary L.. “Plome Visits,” Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, Vol 35, pp. 575-576, Novemboi, 1943 The authoi 
reports on a survey of the home- visiting piactices of vo- 
cational teachers in Alabama. An interesting summary 
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of changes effeclcd in cuiiiciili and pioceduies points 
up the tiemendous value ol a well-planned visiting pio- 
gmm 

Roby, Maud F.: "A New Advciilme in Calling,” Journal of 
the Udtional Edmilion Assocuilion, Vol. 33, p 113, 
May, 1944. The authoi lecoinnieuds home visiting not 
only for the benefits deiivecl ioi teaching, but for the 
sheer ]oy and fun that the tcacliei gels liom learning 
to know hei pupils beloic they enter hei hoineioom. 
This teaching piincipal shaies a well-made plan foi 
visits and hei method of lecoidmg hei findings, 

Sci-iREiBEii, Nicholas. “Home Visits That Count,” Bulletin 
of the Miond Association of Secondaiii-school Frith 
cipds, Vol 32, pp. 177-179, Febiuaiy, 1948. This piin- 
cipal would choose the mcmbcis of the school staff best 
fitted by tcmpciaiiiciit and tiaming to make home visits. 
He feels this is the most cllcctive part of a public icla- 
tions piogiam. He includes in his ailicle a list of sug- 
gestions foi the visitoi, 



UNIT 10 


Guidance by the Classroom 
Teacher 


The tenth-giade class began to read Imnhoe. The smug- 
gle was teixilic and unsuccessful. The difficulty? Vocabu- 
lary. The teacher discovered tliat the best readers in the 
class were findrng as many as 12 new words on a single page. 
What could be done about it? Of course, she could blame 
the elementary school for not having taught the children to 
read. Or, realizing that her job was to teach children, she 
could begrn where they were and guide them by carefully 
planned steps to where they ought to be She therefore 
forsook Imnhoe in favor of other reading material until that 
happy day when reading the charming classrc could be a 
pleasant experience for the class. She used the drscovered 
interests, needs, and abilities of her pupils to plan the next 
unit of work, and she was careful that the new materials 
would afford ample opportunities for developing skill and 
promoting giowth. 

The juniors were reading Woidswoith’s Tinlern Abbey. 
They discussed the author’s philosophy and some of his le- 
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ligious concepts Jim mteiposcd a question, “Aic tliorc still 
some people wlio believe tlieic is a God, and a life after 
death?” The boy’s question was sinceie, and there ensued 
a thoughtful consideration of some of the piobleins the 
pupils had in this field. The teacher recognized that if boys 
and gills aie to achieve self-iealization in its broadest sense, 
they must discovei their kinship with the uinveiso. This 
English teachei used htciatuie not as an end in itself but as 
an instiument to help boys and gills grow. 

The histoiy class was tracing the development m ideas 
about the light way to deal with criminals A committee 
biought m a lepoit of expeiimeiiLs being cniiied on with 
young gills who had been cominitted Lo penal mstitvitions, 
Ann was especially inteiestcd in the story of one of the 
women pioncois m the field. She said, “She is so fine, liut 
how could ]ust a kid like me ever do anything woith while 
like that?” The class joined in a discussion ol Ann’s piolr- 
lem. The history class had given an opportunity foi explor- 
ing a woith-while vocation. More than that, it had alloided 
an opportunity for the discovery of the worth of individuals. 

Mary had been an A student in Latin. The teachei began 
to notice lack of attention on Mary’s part. Then one day 
Mary failed in a test A check with other teachers showed 
that all the girl’s sclroolwork was suilering, A conlciencc 
wrth Mary revealed a serious problem with which she was 
glad to have help. The classroom teacher became a couii- 
seloi 

The situations presented above illustrate four iiupoitanL 
guidance functions of the classroom teacher In the first 
place, the clas.siooin teacher who accepts the philosophy 
that true guidance permeates every phase of school life will 
plan a child-centcied cuiiiculuiir. IIci subject will not serve 
as a bed ol Procrustes on which Irci pupils are incasuicd. 
Rather, the subject will be made to fit the needs ol the 
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pupils, and organization of materials £oi classioom use will 
be based largely on then discoveied mteiests, 

When the Freedom Tiain was torn mg the countiy, it was 
veiy much m the conveisation of high school pupils. As 
they looked at the documental history of then countiy on 
exhibit m the tiam, they experienced a new sense of piide 
in their countiy s achievements. With inteiest so keen, what 
an opportunity classioom teachers had I It was a good time 
foi social studies teachers to help high school boys and girls 
evaluate the ideologies upon which foims of government 
are based, to discovei some of the elements of saciifice and 
hardship which have helped to make the American hciitage 
possible, and to face fiankly the contribution which must be 
made by then own generation if America is to become m an 
even laigei way the land of opportunity for all men regard- 
less of race, color, or creed If tins could happen in a social 
studies classioom, the pupils would have learned not only a 
great many facts but they would also have arrived at a new 
understanding of citizenship and its implications for them, 
and, if the challenge had been strong enough, they would 
have gamed a deeper feeling regarding individual worth. 

The English teacher can rll afford to miss the opportunity 
to read with her pupils some of the great literature that came 
from the murds of men as they felt the heart beat of a rratron 
emerging from colonial status to a position of importance 
among world powers. She can ill afford to miss this chance 
to read widi her pupils some of the literature of today as a 
means of quickening then awareness of the world in which 
they live If there are those in the class who can express 
themselves in writing, here is an opportunity for creativity 
And thus each department can find ways of using this 
common interest to stimulate new interests, to develop new 
appreciations, to leain important facts, and, most ol all, to 
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build a patiiotism that is smceie in piupose, bioad in out- 
look, and fice Horn inloleiance and piejudice. Such a 
project is guidance nr a very real seirsc 

In the second place, the classroom teacher can so plan her 
work as to make a drstrnct contr rbrrtiorr to the persorrality 
growth ol pupils. The S’cimrce loachci who can help young 
people to feci the stability and dependability of nature does 
much to help them feel secure nr the world. To help them 
appreciate the mnaclc of life nr all its foinrs will incieaso then 
feeling of kinship with the universe and give new meaning 
to life and new respect for self. 

A thud way iii which the classroom teacher can contrilrute 
to the guidance program is by mtioducing her pupils to 
caieeis in her paiticuLu field. It is often dilHcult for boys 
and girls of high school age to understand why some courses 
of study aie included m the cuiiiculum. This is often due 
to the fact that Urey aio uninitiated in the realities of the 
world of work, A siiivcy of the caiccis to which the study 
of a particular subject will coirliibule, as well as an acquaint- 
ance with the accomplishments of others in the field, should 
give young people a deeper underslandmg of oppoi tumties 
open to them and should aid them as they plan then own 
careers 

In tire fourth place, the classroom teacher has the piivilcge 
of counseling individual students. Frequently when a child 
IS in difficulty, his schoolwork suffers. The alert teacher will 
be conscious of this and tiy to help the pupil at tire point of 
Ins difficulty. Many teachers aiiaiige foi individual confer- 
ences with pupils in which lire child is helped to appraise his 
work and find ways in which he can improve it Such con- 
ferences often help boys and girls to talk over other problems 
that arc hiiidermg school progress The thoughtful classroom 
teacher will be understanding, will explore possibilities ol 
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solution With the child, and, if she feels the pioblem is one 
that needs specialized help, will guide the child to the 
proper peison. 

Without a doubt, such a concept of the cuuiculum brings 
with it moie caieful planning on the pait of the teachei. 
But it brings more than that It bungs a new vitality and 
a new meaning to subject matter. It lifts the textbook from 
tlie realm of theory to a thiobbmg, living expeiience foi 
teachei as well as pupil, an expeiience in which routine and 
diudgeiy give way to life and challenging adventure. 

Elsewheie in this volume are offeied some forms that it 
is hoped will aid the classroom teachei as she plans to cany 
out the guidance functions. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Make a seating chart £oi each of youi classes. 

2 List five discovered interests of youi pupils that will be 
useful m stimulating new inteiests. Outline a plan for 
doing this 

3 In what ways can the subject you teach contribute to the 
guidance needs of youi pupils? 

4. Make plans for helping youi pupils prepare a chart of 
occupations in your field of study 

5. Select two clrildien whose work in youi class is below 
what you have a right to expect it to be. Outline the steps 
by which you will tiy to help them 
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UNIT 11 


The Seating Chart 


. The idea of a seating chat I as a means whereby the class- 
room teachei can learn to know her pupils may seem out of 
harmony with the eduealiorial philosophy declared m the 
beginning of the book It is not so intended. The authors 
recognize that the ideal situation in a school is the physical 
envii’omncnt m which the furniture is placed in the arrange- 
ment most helpful to the group in the cntei prise in which 
they are engaged However, they realize that in most schools 
the seats are still arranged in rows and fastened to the 
floor. 

It is with that thought in mind that a seating chart is 
suggested The teachei should make out the chart as early 
m the term as possible. It will help her, if she does not 
aheady know the names of her pupils, to learn them readily 
and at the same time to learn something about each one. 

The teacher should place in the blocks any mformalioii 
which would help her m adjusting hei classroom plans to 
the interests and needs of her pupils. Some items that might 
piove helpful follow: 
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1 Pupil’s name 

2 Chronological age 

3. Mental age 

4. Pievious achievement in subject or, if it is a new subject, 
previous geneial achievement 

5. Special interests 

6 Special abilities 

7 Handicaps 

It is not desiiable for pupils to be given a chance to see 
the ratings of then fellows One teacher indicated mental 



ability on the chart by the use of symbols. A circle indicated 
average ability to learn scbool subjects, a plus sign within 
the Glide mdicated high intelligence and a double plus sign 
very supeuor ability. A mhius sign within the circle repre- 
sented slightly inferior intelligence while a double minus 
represented a very low scoie These signs might well have 
exactly opposite meanings, or any insignia unknown to 
pupils might replace them 

It is needless to add that such a chart will not only help 
a teacliei to know her pupils but also will aid her in plan- 
ning the pupils’ educational progiam. The fact is that 
if teaching is to be effective it must begin where the pupil 
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is. And tiitc as this statement may seem, many teachcis aie 
still beginning at the first chapter of the textbook and fol- 
lowing it page by page, legaidless ol the ability oi achieve- 
ment of then pupils. The iiifoimalion on the seating ehait 
should help the teacher to undcistand lathei quickly the 
type of work she can expect iioin a given individual. 



UNIT 12 


The Classroom Teacher’s 
Cumulative Pupil Personnel 
Record 


No teacher can do effective counseling without adequate 
mformation about the pupil she plans to counsel But 
neither can she teach pupils successfully until she has fiist 
“learned” them. Let us assume that a teacher meets 150 
pupils each day She may feel that she knows something 
about each one of them— his name at least— which cannot 
always be guaianteed. It is hardly fan to expect her to know 
a great deal more, unless she has a convenient means of 
obtaining that mfoimation. 

The Classroom Teachers Cumulative Pupil Personnel 
Record^ is intended to provide that information which a 
teachei cannot be expected to remember. It comes to the 
teacher in a loose-leaf notebook 6 inches wide and Ola inches 
high A special sample page is given on page 104 

^ Frank G Davis, The Clasmoom Teacher’s Cvmulative Pupil Per- 
sonnel Record, Royal Stationery Co , Lewisbuig, Pa , 1944. 
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While the lecoid foim is not huge, it contains looin foi 
a variety of infoiniation The mateiial at the top is viitually 
that wliieh is obtained Iry the school cc-nsus taken. The 
family infoimation luinishe.s an cxcelk'iit background loi 
that which follows. While the family income is not le- 
quested, the family’s economic .status is pictty well indi- 
cated under “Occupation.” 

Although “Health Handicaps” is not a complete health 
lepoit, it is the mam infoimation in which a classioom 
teachei should be mteiested except that she .should know 
about common diseases and be alcit to obscive them in hei 
pupils. 

The categories “Home Condition.s,” “Type of Discipline,” 
and “Coopeuvtion with School” do not by any means cover 
the subject, but aie perhaps about all the classioom teacher 
should be expected to know. The aulhois suggest that 
another note be included, peihaps imdei the heading “Otliei 
Conditions.” Items which can be listed imdei “Special 
Aptitudes and Accompli.shmcnts’' may pi o vide inloimation 
which will spell success for a particular tcachei A case 
comes to mind m which a lioy had one olivious talent but, 
on account of a slight .speech defect and his leticencc be- 
cause of it, concealed otheis just as important. The teacher 
would have pi evented embaiiassinent to both the pupil and 
herself if she had been able to open a book and m a minute’s 
tune get a picture of his many talents Incidentally, his edu- 
cation would have been considciably advanced by such 
knowledge. 

The item “Pupil Attitude Toward School; Success, Fail- 
ure; Woik, Play,” provides a consideiable mental hygiene 
pictme of the child. Tims, along with “Personality Desciip- 
tion” following, furnishes the basis for some important 
teachei decisions. The items on the lecoid not only piovide 
some significant infoimation to the teacher but also give hei 
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CLASSROOM TEACHilH'S CUMULATIVE PUPIL PERSONNEL RECORD 
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a valuable check hst as she obscives the pupil in his daily 
contacts with pupils and tcacheis. “Peisonahty Dcsciiption” 
is not an adequate categoiy. Since it must be biief, it should 
pcihaps be “Outstanding Peisonahty Tiait.” Such ml'oiina- 
tion as cannot be listed iindci one of the aliove categoiics 
can probalily be found in the ciiimilalivc sunnnaiy lating 
sheet in the pupil’s homcioom folder. 

The pupil’s “Intciesls and Activities: Ciuiiculai, Extra- 
cuiiiGulai, Community, and Leisuie Time” piovidcs addi- 
tional impoitaiiL infounation foi the teacliei. It is a matter 
of speculation how much of this infouiuiLion is the possession 
of the oidmaiy classioom Icaclici. It helps to take hei 
pupils out of the category of names and numbcis and place 
them in that of mteic'stiiig pcisonalitics. 

“Test llcsulls,” including “Intelligence, Reading, and 
Achievement” and peihaps those of aptitude and intcicsts, 
fuinish the classioom toachiu witli additional infounation 
which piovides at a glance a loiigh guess as to whctliei a 
pupil IS living up to las capacity and, peihaps, whether he 
may need diagnostic and lemcdial work in some .suliject. 
If the aptitude and inlcicst test iccoids aie available, they 
may piovide some tentative explanations foi otheu test re- 
sults as well as furnish data ol significance touching the 
pupil’s vocational futuie. The pupil’s '‘Scholastic Record” 
fuimshes additional evidence as to whcthei he is living up 
to his capacities and whethci ho might need lomeduil aid. 
His “Rank in Class” is, again, invaluable in checking his 
capacity and achievement. 

The pupil’s “Vocational Tiainmg and Work Experience” 
records icmmd the clas.sioom Icachei Quit this young pcison 
will be looking loi a job .some day and llial she .should have 
an inteiest in this phase of lii.s life icgardlc.s.s of the subject 
she tcachc.s. Tho.s'e expeuciice.s arc prolmbly clo.sely iclalod 
to the last item on the record, “Vocalional Plans.” Ilis plans 
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may be definite or he may not have chosen his life’s woih. 
Either situation should be of vital concern to his classroom 
teacher In either case she can provide in her couises 
opportunities which may help the pupil to choose his voca- 
tion or better train himself foi his previous choice. 

Finally, tlie classroom teacher should know how far a 
pupil mtends to cany his education and what he is planning 
fuithei, regardless of the choice. Oddly enough, every 
classroom teacher will probably agree that she herself will 
profit, as will the pupil, if she knows his educational plans. 

While the record blank discussed here will no doubt be 
improved through use, it furnishes at this date an invaluable 
guide to the classroom teacher concerned about teaching the 
"whole child” 

The information to be recorded on this sheet is relatively 
complete This book is handed to the classi oom teachei 
filled out, ready to use. Pupils’ records arc arranged alpha- 
betically. It will be observed that the reverse side of the 
record sheet is blank. It is expected that in many cases a 
teacher will wish to write on the blank side of this sheet 
comments or anecdotes relating to the pupil. It may be 
that ceitam statements are sufficiently important to justify 
sending copies of them to the homeroom teacher. In that 
case, it is suggested that the teachei place a carbon paper 
and an additional sheet of blank paper under the face of the 
record when writing such statements and send the copy to 
the homeroom teacher. In some cases, the latter may care 
to have copies made and sent to other teachers in whose 
classes the pupil is enrolled. Thus, important information 
relating to a particular pupil js distributed to those who 
need it most, his classroom teachers. 

But the teachei may wonder how these record books 
come to her completely filled out. The answer is that these 
facts aie placed on the record form by the homer oom 
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teacher. This is not a gieal liuiden, since the hoineioom 
teachei needs to l)c lully acquainted with her pupils, any- 
how, and this is a good way to come to know them. Aftci 
she has copied a pupil’s recoid, it is handed to an office 
cleik, who inake.s’ six to eight copies, using tissue cailion 
paper These copies aie distiilmted to each teachei who 
deals with the pupil in class oi otliei iinpoitant activity, and 
they aie placed m the teachei ’s iccoid book in alphabetical 
01 del. 

Expel icnce has shown that a typist can copy these leports 
lapidly and that the cost is slight coinpaied with the value 
of the information to the classioom teachei 

Why have this infoimation cumulative? That is, why 
must it have piled up throughout the pupil’s school hie? 
It is necessaiy foi the same icason that a icputable physician 
who has had a patient iiiidei his caie for a nuinher of yeais 
keeps a cumulative lecord. The iccord tells a stoiy of the 
giowth 01 detenoiation of the patient, what ticatniciit seems 
to have been effective and what doubtful, and what tieat- 
ment has even been haiiniul. It is this same reason which 
makes any penitcntiaiy in.sist on a complete history of eveiy 
case. It IS why a baseball team keeps a complete iccoid of 
every hit, stiike-out, oi home lun of any player Foi in- 
stance, “Bobbie” Fellci did not pitch as well as usual in the 
sunimei of 1948. Ills complete record is necessaiy to leinind 
his critics that lie is one of the outstanding pitchers of all 
tune. Any evaluation of this ball player must be based on 
the records of moie than a decade if it is to be fan to him. 
Human beings arc human and aie not always at the peak 
of theii ability. 

A caution, howevci, is pertinent heie A pupil’s past 
should not condemn him to medioci ity. An uiisuccessiul past 
may fuini.sh a challenge to a teacher to help him to be a 
success, perhaps in anothci dn action. 
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When a psychiatiist takes a case, he insists on a complete 
histoiy, even pienatal influences in some cases He wants 
to know what occasions in a patient’s life— thwai tings, suc- 
cesses, disasteis, piessures, and diseases— may have a causal 
lelationship to the piesent condition Thciefoie no teachei 
should feel that she is competent to deal intelligently with 
a pupil unless she knows him ovei a period of years A 
teacher’s knowledge of a pupil should be as complete as 
possible and should be kept up to date 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In a school m which cumulative lecoids aie lacking, the 
principal might keep a lecoid of the numbei of times 
over a certain peiiod that teachcis have asked him or 
any other school ofBcial for mformation on individual 
pupils 

2. In a school m which each pupil has a well-fllled cumula- 
tive folder in the pimcipars oi counselor’s office, it would 
be profitable to keep a lecoid of the iiumbei of limes 
individual teachers examined these lecoids oi asked foi 
information on individual pupils 

3. Anothei inteiesting bit of mfoimation relates to the com- 
parative success of tcacheis who seek such information 
and of those who do not, 

4 If your school has not yet adopted some scheme foi 
classroom teachei records on all pupils, a committee 
might be appointed to study the problem and see whether 
some technique better than that recommended heie can 
be devised. 

5 If the scheme recommended m this unit is in use, a com- 
mittee of teachers might study the problem of how to 
make it function best. 
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6, It would be well ioi individual leaeheis to expeiiment 
with dillerent inelhods oi making the iccoid lunction 
successfully. 
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gaiding the mattei of making available to teachcis such 
scientific data as that on physical examinations, gioup 
educational and intelligence tests, and psychological 
and psychiatiic examinations. The authoi lecommends 
moie lequued couises dealing with the handicapped 
and the gifted. 



UNIT 13 


Tests and Measurements in 
Guidance 


As long as theic luivc Itcon schools, ihcic have been tests. 
Today the iinpoi lance ol tests is lecogiii/.ed as much as it 
ever was. There is, howeviu, a did'eienco of opinion as to 
what place the test .should hold in the develojiment oi the 
educational piograin and as to it.s iinpoitancc as a basis foi 
so-called “pioniotion.” Those who accept the tiadilional 
philosophy believe that the leachei knows what material 
she has covcicd and is ihciefoio cpialilied to wiite a test, 
the passing ol which accoiding to the tcachci’s judgment 
qualifies oi disqualifies the pupil foi advancement. They 
contend that m the last analysis life itself is one c.Kaminatioii 
aftei anothci and that the school should picpaic the pupil 
to live in a woild whore he will be tested and judged on tlio 
basis of his pcrfoinumce on the lest. They hold, loo, that 
life is compclilive, that all his life a cluld will have to work 
with those who aie peihaps more alile than he, and that the 
school IS a good jilaei' m which to leuin to accept one’.s place 
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in a competitive society. In addition, they cousidei tests 
an effective stimulus to study. 

In leccnt yeais, a difteient philosophy of testing has 
emeiged Those who accept this philosophy believe that 
while life is competitive there is one peison with whom a 
child must consistently contend, and that is himself. They 
lecognize that certain stimuli come fiom competing with 
otlieis but they believe, too, that a peison is moie oi less 
limited in the amount of tine competition he can offei and 
accept. To these persons, tests become not ends in them- 
selves but means to an end— means by which the cuiiiculum 
can be made more meaningful, teaching moie effective, and 
counseling moie helpful Tests become loi the pupil not 
something to be dreaded, an invitation to sleepless nights 
and useless ciamming, but aids in the fulfillment of his 
highest possibilities It is this philosophy which is accepted 
by the authois, and it is the philosophy on which the dis- 
cussions of this chaptei aie based. 

Theie are many criticisms of tests that have been devel- 
oped to implement the new philosophy of testing Many of 
these criticisms have been fail, and foi that leason they have 
stimulated thought and discussion and have aided m the 
development of bettei tests. It has been contended, foi 
example, that eaily objective tests measured only memory 
and information. Results told the school nothing about the 
pupils ability to use the mfoimation he had, oi to biing 
leasoned judgment to bear on paiticulai situations, oi to 
organize information m such a way that it was usable in 
the thought piocess. Important advances have been made 
in this respect, and today oui msliuments of measurement 
attempt to assess many of these factors. 

Subjective tests, also, have come back to then own as a 
means of helping the pupil to leain to organize his thinking 
and express his thoughts so that they will be intelligible to 
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otheis. Attempts aie being made to ovcicome the weakness 
of the old essay-type question and to make it moie liuly a 
measuie of ceilain types of achievement. Since this tiend 
has been recogiir/cd, the leinaiiidei of the chaptei will be 
devoted to the eousideiatioii ol the objective test as an 
iinpoitaiit technique m the modem school. 

The value oi objective tests loi a givc'ii school depeiid.s 
upon the use the school makes ot the lesults ohtained Pci- 
sons who utilize test lesults the iighth illy find that they piove 
useful m many unsiispeeled ways Theie aie, howovei, 
certain values that aic quite geneial. In the fiist place, tests 
oEei objective measuicinents that aic free fiom teaeheis’ 
judgments. Many iiitciestmg studies have been made le- 
gaiding the leliabilily of teachei.s’ guides, the lesults of 
which aie both sinpiising and distiubmg Ihn it appeals 
that no mattei how caietully and conscieiilioiisly they aio 
made, the peisonal cdcmieiil iii teacher lutings is so strong 
m many cases that answeis aio weighti'd accoiding to tlu' 
teacbci’s own viewpoint. At the sami' lime it must he 
recognized that teaehei judgments cannot he climiiiated, 
noi would it be good foi them to he The siiiceu' tcnichei 
lecognizcs this and welcomes objective tests as a check on 
hei own judgment of the piogiess her pupils make. In 
another unit, attention is given to the subject ol teacher 
ratings. 

In the second place, testing is a tmiesavmg device in this 
day of crowded classrooms and heavy losteis. The objective 
test gets uifoi matron quickly and, consequently, it is able to 
explore many more aspects of a given field than the old- type 
subjective test. Bocunso the .scoring i.s simple and can m 
some cases ho done by the ehildreu themselves, it is a inoie 
economical use of the Icacliei’s tune and liberates her lor 
cultural and iccieatioiial pin suits. In addition, this pio- 
cediiic IS often useful lo the pupils m helping them to dis- 
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covei wheie their weaknesses lie and in what areas they 
have leal ability 

Then, too, results obtained fiom the use of objective 
tests can help a teachei to plan hei woik accoidmg to the 
needs of hei gioup They enable hci to discovei aieas un- 
exploied by the children before oi to disclose points at which 
ceitain things need to be letaught. If it is given at the con- 
clusion of a unit of woik, a good test will help the teachei to 
measure the effectiveness of her teaching and to deteimine 
the leadiness of the class to begin new woik 

Ceitam types of tests help the school to predict whether 
01 not individual students are likely to succeed in specific 
subjects and thus serve as guides in comse selection Some 
will give indication as to how a paiticiilai group stands m 
relation to other groups of similar status. This is particularly 
helpful in the case of college preparatory students who, 
when they enter college, will be forced to compete with 
pupils from other schools 

Again, tlie value of tests lies in the contribution they make 
toward understanding individual children, then strengths, 
weaknesses, aptitudes, inteiests, and peisonality traits, thus 
offering sound bases for counseling In another chapter the 
method of using test results m this important phase of school 
life is discussed at some length. 

Finally, a carefully planned testing program is invaluable 
to the school principal On the basis of test results he can 
evaluate the efficiency of the school. He can discover 
whether oi not different areas of the curriculu m are planned 
and admmistered within the ability of the pupils. 

The success that can be achieved when a piincipal has 
this information was shown in the case of one school A 
graduation exercise had come to an end. Down the aisle to 
the music of then school oichestia marched 200 boys and 
girls. There was the usual excitement that accompanies 
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giaduation excicisas. But thcic was soniclhing else, much 
moie thnlling and meaningful to about thuty boys and giils 
and then teachci and counselois. These ebikhen bad vciy 
limited ability as measuied ou both gioup and individual 
intelligence tests. Altci be had studied the test lesults for 
tins gioup, the piincipal discovcied that they weie m a 
cuinculum that was lai Loo diificulL and one hi which they 
could not succeed. Thcii icpoit caids indicated failuie even 
m school citizonsbip. The lostei was adjusted so that the 
childien who had low ability to leain academic subjects met 
with the same teacbei at the same lime, The teachers weie 
asked to plan theii woik within the ability of the childien 
to succeed. It was a tiemendonsly difficult task, but they 
did it. The childien did achieve and, because m this school 
giades aie given accoidmg to the ability ol the child, two 
of them weie on ihe honoi roll. To tins gioup oi boys and 
girls giaduation bioughl a cciTani dignity and sense ol well- 
being; and somehow one could deti'ct it in their step and 
on then faces as they walked with Iheii clas.sinatcs to exci- 
cises in then honor. 

Wise use ol test icsults will help the adininislratoi to dis- 
cover the reasons foi weakiic.sst'.s within the school. In one 
school, too many childien weie failing in social sLudies and 
English, A leading test was adminisleicd, and the icsults 
showed the leason foi the lailiues. The matciial m use in 
these classes was much loo difficult. Two tilings had to be 
done: woik in icmedral reading had to he initiated and, until 
leading skills weie impiovcd, .siiiiphfied mateiial had to be 
intioduced into the classioom. 

Test lesulls will help an admimsliator to compaie the 
achievement of his school with that of othei .schools in simi- 
lar neighborhoods, soliools wliicb aie coinpaiablc in size and 
in which theie aic gionp.s closely i elated in ability. This 
is impoitant m largo school districts, oi m uual consolidated 
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schools where a first-year high school class is composed of 
pupils fiom a numhei of junior high schools. Take, foi ex- 
ample, a tenth-giade Fieneh class made up of people fiom 
tin ee or four lower schools Do they know, relatively speak- 
ing, the same amount of French? If not, why not? Is it 
differences in the ability of the groups repiescnted or differ- 
ence m the effectiveness of the work done m the seveial 
schools? An aleit administrator will want to know the 
answers to these questions and will want them to be based 
on objective measui ements Is his school, peihaps, guiding 
boys and girls into a cmiiculum wheie they cannot succeed? 
In one school a boy was failing in Latin. When the teacher 
consulted his lecoid, she found that his average I.Q. was 
80 on a test with a veiy low ceiling. Fie should probably 
never have been admitted to a Latin class in the beginning, 
but because the school had been careless in helping pupils 
to choose tlieu' cuiiicula, this boy failed and was so dis- 
comaged that keeping him m school became a problem 

The school that accepts the philosophy of education based 
on the thesis that the whole child comes to school will pro- 
vide opportunities for giowth in every phase of living. As 
has been pomted out before, the teacher, in oidei to ap- 
proach her task intelligently, must know her pupils; she 
must know m what ways she can help groups and individuals 
live effectively. Measurement has a distinct contribution 
to make in this respect 

Peihaps the most commonly used test is the intelligence 
test. Bmet and Simon were among the pioneers in this field. 
They developed a test designed to identify the mentally in- 
ferior among French children. Teiman later (1916) revised 
the Binet-Simon test for use with American children. His 
second levision in coopeiatioii with Maud A. Meiiill (1987) 
is considered standard among individual psychological tests ^ 

^ Published by Houghton MifEin Company, Boston. 
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While the Binct lest is slill used to select mciUally lo- 
taidcd cliildicn, iL is also used to nicasuu; difleieiices lu 
mental ability among cliildieu ol uveiagc! and above-avei ago 
ability. When intelligence testing took on this Inoadei lunc- 
tion, it became neces,saiy to develop a moie liinesaving de- 
vice, and gioup intelligence tests weie the lesult. Most of 
these gioiip tests have a coinpaiatively high coiiclation with 
the Stanfoid levision of the Ihnel test, although since they 
aie paper-and-pcncil tests they measuie ability to loam 
school subjects lathei than piactical intelligence. While 
these tests designed to measuie ceitam mental cluuactei- 
istics of the subject aie in most gcmeial use, a new type of 
test has eincigcd and is being used in many places. 

Advocates of the new type of intelligence lest believe that 
dieie aie what they call “piinuuy abilities.” These aio con- 
sideied to be basic mental tiails that aie involved in many 
difleient types of test poifounaucc. Although some ol llie.se 
tests yield a global scoie m the foun of an IQ., then gieat- 
est value seems to be in fuinishing a piofih' which shows the 
relative value ol scoies in the diffment liaits tested. The 
Chicago Tests of Piimaiy Mental Abilitu's measure seven of 
these factors or abilities P, pciceptional ability; N, numeiieal 
ability, V, veibal ability, S, spatial ability (ability to visual- 
ize); M, inemoiy; I, inductive ability (ability to geiieiali/e); 
D, deductive ability (ability to leasoii). A similar test, the 
Califoinia Test of Mental Matuiily, winch has been found 
paiticulaily useful on the jumoi high school level, measures 
five factors or “constituents”: memoiy, spatial lelationships, 
logical reasoning, numeiieal leasoning, and vocabulary. The 
authors of these tests believe that, lu addition to lendeiing 
the profile mentioned above, the I.Q. deleiniincd by the 
test has a very high eon elation with that of the individual 
Billet. The profile of a boy's score on the California Test of 
Menial Matuiity is shown below. Although this child’s 
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aveiage LQ. on scveial foims of a gioiip test was only 76, 
It can be leadily seen by the piofilc that wlien the basic 
traits aie measuied, theie is moie hope foi the boy’s suc- 
cess than would appeal if the IQ. on the gioup tests weie 
used alone. This boy, John, was given this test when the 
teaclieis lepoited that he seemed to be biightei than scores 
on othei tests indicated. They said that he used good judg- 
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ment in all his lelationships, and that he was faiily good m 
mathematics. His woik in the shop was veiy good, and his 
school adjustment was satisfactory, in spite of the fact that 
his glades weie low in subj'ects where reading proficiency 
was lequued 

While this type of group test is a new ventune in the field 
of intelligence testing and is tliought by some to be too 
new foi acceptance without many misgivings, the authors, 
who have counseled many cliildicn on the basis of results 
of these tests, feel that tliey aie a step forward toward a more 
comprehensive and useful instrument for measuring the 
ability of boys and girls. 
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In the last analysis, all intelligence tests indicate diffei- 
ences m individuals, each of whom becomes the teachci’s 
pioblem Hex task is to know how the pupils m hei class 
diffei and to plan hei woik so that each individual can be 
helped. Ability latings should help her to deteininie what 
type and how much work hm pupils in a givi'ii class can 
cany. A teacher of English, who had always taught college 
piepaiatoiy students, was suddenly eonlionled with a gioup 
of boys and gills of veiy limited academic ability She leal- 
ized in a shoit tunc that the rules of giammai would hold 
little meaning foi them. She studied the lecoids of Lest 
results, and then she leoiganized her plans for this class. 
She planned the sessions so that the pupils would Icain the 
tilings they were sine to use. The class changed from one 
she had dicaded to see come into hei room to one that 
was iiidustiious, cooperative, and appieciative, 

Moieovei, icsults hoin llicse ability tests aie veiy useful 
in counseling pupils It was stated eaihci in this elia])tei 
that a child must always compete with hiinself. If ho is to 
be emotionally stalile as ho does this, it is necessaiy that he 
accept himself as he is, which means that he must accept 
his limitations. This is pai ticuliii ly tine of the adolescent 
who is struggling luud to attain sellhood. Aim’s expciiencc 
illustrates this point In this case, the children came to the 
teacher to report that money had been taken iioin Marjoiio’s 
wallet Several girls had been near the desk fiom which it 
had disappeared. After school, Ann quietly lotuined the 
money to the teacher as the luttci had lequested This was 
the beginning of a series of such experiences Ann had an 
excellent record m the school, both in acliievc'incut and in 
citizenship. When the teaclu'r tried to talk with her about 
this now behavioi pattern, Ann cried so luttmly that the 
mattei had to be dropped. At length Ann’s mothoi was in- 
vited foi a conference, Thcie was* no economic reason for 
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the stealing Hei smprise and chagim weie almost matched 
by hei negative feeling towaid the child. Then when the 
mother spoke of how badly she felt that Ann, who had al- 
ways been the best of her toui childien and on whom the 
family depended to bung home the best lepoit caids, should 
so “let them down,” the teachei recognized the basis of 
Ann’s difiBculty. Test results revealed that Ann’s ability to 
do academic woik fell in the area of the low average group 
In the lower grades the work had been simpler, and since 
Ann was a hard woikei, she had been able to maintain high 
glades. Now the work was more difficult, and Ann was find- 
ing it harder to make high averages. She was m a new 
school, and competition was keener than it had been in the 
small elemental y school she had attended She was disap- 
pomting not only hei paients but herself. Because she could 
no longer offer effective scholastic competition, she took 
what she was able to take from her competitors. 

After several conferences tire teachei helped the parents to 
accept Ann as she was. She shared with them the profile of 
then daughter’s scoies in group tests She discussed with 
them, also, the positive characteristics possessed by then 
child, many of which they had not noticed before. In like 
manner she helped Ann to accept her limitations and pointed 
out new ways m which she could be a very fine person. Ann 
responded, hei behavior improved, tlieie was no moie steal- 
mg, and she began to show signs of becoming self-assuied 
again. 

Prognostic and aptitude tests are used to measure promise 
in certain fields. The former are usually thought of in con- 
nection with certain subject fields, such as languages and 
mathematics Aptitude tests, on the other hand, arc intended 
to measure promise in ability to learn certain skills, such as 
skills in mechanics oi in art and music. Results fiom such 
tests are useful in helping pupils to plan courses of study and 
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to think in Unms uf c;iu*(‘ks TIktc aic u fc-vv tests of this 
type which Clin be used iii gioup situations. The scoiing is 
not always easy, lint, wlu'ie a school is able to manage the 
time and woik lerpmcd, the use of aptitude tests will be 
found veiy elfcctive. The uewei type ol intelligence tests, 
whieh incasme seveial factors, may leduce the necessity for 
so-called “aptitude tests.” Anothen mstnnuent used luoie 
geneially as an aid to guide placement and couis’e selection, 
especially in the eiuly high school ycais, i.s the achievement 
test designed to mcasuie success m school subjects. These 
are available m so-called "hatleiies,” which piovidc tests 
in vaiious subjects Most ol these tests piovide giade 
noiins so that a toachei can discovei how her pupils coin- 
paie with those in othei places and how individuals in the 
gioup coinpaio with theii elassmales. A caieful study of 
the iesult.s of these tc'sl.s will, m addition, indicate part.s of 
the woik that need to he icUught. Paiticuliiily iinpoitanl 
in these battciios are the tests of fundamental skills in lead- 
ing and inathomatics. 

Space is given in auothei unit to the use of the voealional 
interest inventory, Diuiiig adolescence, when the child i.s 
in the piocess of building a set of values and emeiging as 
an individual— a lime when he i.s likely to find himseli in 
conflict— inteiesl invoiitoiies help him to sec lumscll as a 
peisonality with inoie oi less defined interests and to build 
a life plan. 

The test which is peihaps the most difficult to use effec- 
tively is the one designed to measure peisonality adjust- 
ment. It IS geneially agiced that there is no such thing as a 
noimal peisonality, It is exlieinely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a layman to discover when any one tendency is 
ovei weighted to the extent that the peisonality is seiiou.sly 
affected Some edncalors question the wisdom of using a 
peisonality lest, especially with adolescents who at their 
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best have a tendency to be too intiospective Neveitheless, 
aftei these limitations have been lecognized, it would seem 
that an undei standing teachei with a good measure of wis- 
dom and a sense of humoi will find in lesults from those 
tests indications of many ways m which she can help boys 
and gills to budge the gap between childhood and adult- 
hood, While it is iccognized that no peisonality test at this 
time has been shown to have a high degiee of validity, the 
teacher who examines caiefully one of these tests taken by 
an individual pupil should find many clues to an uiidei- 
standing of Ins peisonality. 

The numbei of uses to which the school can put test 
lesults IS legion and depends largely on the initiative and 
lesourcefuhiess of the school staff. Tests can be used in 
conducting expeiiments in new types of woik and in evalu- 
ating the lesulls of the expeiiments. They can be used in 
measuimg the effectiveness of ceitain types of instiuction 
They can be used m placmg childien in the most helpful 
cmiicula, m coimselmg, and m cuiiiculum planning. How- 
ever, it IS entirely possible foi a school to lose itself in testing 
to the extent that the testing becomes an end in itself. When 
this IS so, testmg serves the school not at all. How, then, can 
a school plan a testing program that is leasonably adequate 
and yet not cumbersome? 

The first step is to deleimine objectives What is the 
school trying to accomplish? In what ways is it trying to 
satisfy these objectives? When these objectives have been 
determined, it is important to asceitain m what areas tests 
will be useful in planning, in implementing plans, and in 
measuimg results. Unless the school has a great many 
resouices at its command, it will have to limit the niimliei 
and types of tests chosen to those which are most necessary. 
Another important factor m this decision is the extent to 
which school personnel is trained m this field and the 
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amount of time whicli can be devoted to the testing pio- 
giam An mvcntoiy of stall membeis’ tunning and special 
inteiests in difleicnt pha.s(\s oi the piogiam .should prove 
heljiful in detcinuning its scope. 

Limits mu.st be iccognized, ioi secuiing lest lesnlls that 
cannot be used i.s u waste of tunc, money, and eneigy Wlven 
limits of time, money, and pci.soimcl have been eslabh.sh('d, 
caieful study should lie given to the scdeclion of tesl.s' Theie 
aie many tests available, and heio again each school will 
choose accoiding to its own need.s. In selecting tests, theie 
aie seveial important lactois to be eonsideied. 

Fiist, youi school should ask how the noiins loi a given 
test weie established Wme they deteinnned lioin lesults 
obtained fioin a population oi which yoiu pupils aie a 
pait? Foi example, a gionp intelligence lost loi which 
noims weic established iiom scoies made by piivileged 
cliildion in .suburban aieas would not be useful m testing 
undei piivileged childieu m some i emote sections of the 
coLintiy. Second, docs the test meusme what you want it 
to mcasiiic? Have the expeiicnccs ol the childieu in yom 
school been such that the io.sults of a pailicuhu te.st would 
yield a tiuc pictuic of the achicvemeiil of yoiii pupils? 
Thud, is the test in accoid with the philosophy adopted foi 
youi school? Most tests include in the manual of diieclions 
infoimation as to how nouns woie established, the philoso- 
phy on which the test was built, and what it purpoits to 
measuie. In the fonith place, is the test one which lends 
itself to iiiteipretatioii by icgular school personnel oi docs 
it lequiic the service of a specialist? Finally, is it a tuned 
test, and if .so is it possililc to allot the lequhed lime so that 
the lest can be administeied without clisUiibauce? 

The question of deciding what tests aie necessary posc.s 
a pioblem, especially in the smaller .schools. II the school 
must, because ol lime, money, and pcisonnel, use a very 
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limited number of tests, what types should be included? A 
good group intelligence test would be the first choice, be- 
cause it indicates how much the school has a right to expect 
in achievement m academic subjects. The next in impoi- 
tance would be a battery of achievement tests; but if a com- 
plete batteiy does not seem advisable, a leading test is prob- 
ably the most helpful. In choosmg achievement tests, it is 
wise to use different forms of the same test in all grades so 
that comparison can be made from grade to grade. Third in 
importance is the interest mventoiy In choosmg tins test, 
it IS unpoitant to check the vocabulaiy used in order to dis- 
cover whether it will be mtelhgiblc to your pupils If a 
fomth test is possible, a test of personality is advisable. It 
should be noted that on many personality tests the scores are 
less valid after 6 months, since personalities change. The 
same may be true of mteiest test scores. The types of tests 
]ust listed are intended to help tire school to know the child, 
to measure to some extent his achievement m school sub- 
jects, and to help in some measure in counseling him as to 
future courses of study and careers The Bibliography at 
the end of this unit gives a list of tests which are in rather 
general use at the present tune and the names of publishers. 

The homeroom seems to be the place that is chosen most 
often for interpretmg to pupils their test scores. Few 
schools tell pupils or parents what I.Q. is indicated by a 
given score, because they feel that such information is often 
misused. However, the scores on all types of tests can be 
presented in relative form on a profile sheet with scoies 
entered in one of five areas* very high, high, average, low, 
and very low. When recorded in this fashion, the profile 
becomes useful as a guide in counseling both parents and 
children. When achievement tests are given, the classroom 
teacher has a responsibility m interpreting results to the 
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pupil. In fnct, iL is haid to conceive of any peisoii m the 
school oigani'/alion who would not at some time find it 
jmpoitunt to mteipiel test icsults to paients and pupils. It is 
desiiable to have one pei.son oi a committee iiom the school 
staff specialize in tins pait ol the proguun, It would be 
theii duly to help other nn'inbeis of the stall in a study oi 
the tests that aic to bo administered, in undta standing the 
lesults, and m developing lechmques foi adequate mterpie- 
tation oi results. 

In Older to select and admimstei tests and to interpret 
then results, it is impoilant loi the ti'acher to be fairuliai 
with certain terms and tlieii meanings. Some of those most 
commonly used aic given below. 

A teachei of Fiench m a high school gave a vocabulaiy 
test of 32 words to her tenth-guide class ol 30 pupils. The 
scores made by the pupils were as follows- 


Dan 

27 

Mae 

16 

Ilennan 

23 

Lain a 

19 

Bill 

12 

Ida 

19 

Joe 

18 

Mai guc'iile 

25 

Phil 

11 

Mary 

16 

Helen 

30 

Madeline 

15 

Jarne.s 

18 

Louise 

21 

Eleanor 

2fi 

El eel 

20 

Mabel 

22 

Iieiie 

12 

Bob 

23 

Veidtiy 

29 

Baibaia 

21 

Beth 

21 

ilaiiy 

22 

John 

22 

Bose 

10 

Merle 

19 

Fieda 

11 

Eli/.abelh 

17 

Esther 

21 

Mildred 

20 


How would the Imichei lieat these .scores in ordei to get 
the greatest possible help from them? Fiist, she would ar- 
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lange the scoies in oideily fashion, beginning with the high- 
est scoie made and ending with the lowest scoie, as follows. 


Taulb 2 


Scores (S) 

Tabulatian 

i 

Fr(!((uciicy (/) 

30 

1 

1 

29 

1 

1 

28 



27 

1 

1 

2G 

1 

1 

25 

1 

1 

24 



23 

11 

2 

22 

111 

3 

21 

nil 

4 

20 

11 

2 

19 

111 

3 

18 

11 

2 

17 

1 

1 

16 

11 

2 

15 

1 

1 

14 



13 



12 

11 

2 

11 

11 

2 

10 

1 

1 


Total numbei cases (N) 30 


At a glance the teachei sees that the range of the scoies is 
10 to 30, inclusive, oi 21 pomts. The next step is to find out 
how many childien made each of these scoies: she thciefoie 
tabulates them. Fiom this tabulation it is a simple mattei 
to fill in tile frequency (/), oi the niirabci of childien leceiv- 
ing a given scoie By adding these, she finds the nuinbci 
of childien included in the study, oi N, 

If theie had been a laige numbci of childien taking the 
test, she would have aiianged the scoies in intcivals. 
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Taui,e 3 

Sancs J 

23-30 2 

25 27 3 

22-2 1 5 

11 ) 21 <) 

1(1-1. S 5 

13-15 1 

10 12 5 

;V = 30 


T\hi,i. 4 


Scor(‘ ()S') 

Kt(;(l\u(iicy (/) 

Fuaiui'ucy X scoio (fs) 

30 

1 

.10 

20 

1 

20 

2S 



27 

1 

27 

2(1 

1 

211 

25 

L 

25 

24 



23 

2 

4(1 

22 

3 

(1(1 

21 

1 

.84 

20 

2 

■10 

10 

3 

57 

18 

2 

3(1 

17 

1 

17 

103 

2 

32 

1.5 

1 

15 

14 



13 



12 

2 

24 

11 

2 

22 

10 

1 

10 

Total 

/V 30 

/,s .580 

Mean scoic 

.580/30 10 5, or 20 
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The size of the mteivals was found by dividing the range 
(21) by the numbei of inteivak desiied (7). The tabula- 
tion IS then peiformed as in Table 2 

One of the things the teachei will want to know is the avei- 
age scoie of the gioup Of couise, that could be found by 
adding the scores and dividing by the numbei of cases. This 
average is one of the measures of central tendency and is 
spoken of as the mean Since the teacher has the scores 
tabulated, theie is a simplei method of finding the mean. 

Takmg the frequency distiibution in Tabic 2, the mean can 
be found by taking the sum of the fi equency ( f ) times the 
number of scores (S) and dividing by the number of cases 
(N), as shown in Table 4. For practical purposes the deci- 
mal IS dropped and the nearest whole numbei is used. 

Table 5 


iScotes f 

30 1 

29 1 

28 

27 1 

20 1 

25 1 

24 

23 2 

22 3 

21 4 

20 2 

19 3 

15 2 

17 1 

16 2 

15 1 

14 

13 

12 2 

11 2 

10 1 


Total . N = 30 
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Anollici niciisuie of ct'ntuillfudc'ncy lluiL tlio tcaclici will 
want to find is tho inecliau, oi llic point aliovc; winch and be- 
low which 50 pci cent ol ihc cases hill. The nu'diaii is less 
affected by cxlicmc scok's than the mean, and since norms 
foi standaidi/ed tests aie nivcn as incdiaii scoics, it Is well 
foi the tcachci to be eons'i'isanl with it. Taking the .score.s 
of the .same cla.ss on the h'lcnch vocabnlaiy lest, the ineduui 
would be conipnlcd in the lollowing mannea: 

Computation of Islcdkin 

N 

For one-half die nnniboi ol cases, — — 15 

2 

Beginning at llu' lowest seoie, count the lumibtn of cases 
to 15. The filteenth ea.se would tall m thi* niten al ol 20. One 
case in tlic inteival i.s needl'd to make ihi' fifteenth. But 
tlicie aic two cases in the inteival. Theieloie, the median 
will be 20 -|- half the distance through the inteival (.5) oi 
20.5 

To find the median when the .seoii's are giouped in intci- 
vals, the .same method is used. Foi instance, lefeiiing to 
Table 3, we begin at the bottom and count up 15 scoves. 
This icquiies 5, 1, and 5 m the lowei thiee iuteivals, a total 
of 11. To obtain 15 scoies, we must lake 4 ol those in the 
next inteival (19 to 21), which takes hj ol the distance fiom 
19 to 21 9999 '{) of 3 ~ 1 hi. Add 1 hi to 19, and we obtain 

20h, the median when scoies aie giouped. 

Suppose that the teacher had seveial sections in tonth- 
giade Ficncli taking llu* same woik and that all of them had 
been given the vocabulary lest. By computing the median 
for each group she could deli'ruuuo how they compared. 
If this had been a slandardi/ed lest, the median scoie for 
hei class could have bi'cu compaied with the norms given 
for the test, and she could have compaied lier class with 
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othei classes of llie same type. Also, she could tell at a 
glance how individual pupils compaied with then class- 
mates on this test 

Theie aie times when the teacher needs moie detailed in- 
foimation about her pupils She may want to know in what 
foul th 01 quaitile {Q) a paiticular child’s scoie falls This 
would be computed m the same mannei, dividing the num- 
bei of scoics(N) by 4 lathci than by 2 as is done in comput- 
ing the median. In like manner, the scoies may be divided 
by *5 to find quintile latmgs. The use of these in a scattei- 
giam is discussed at length m anothei unit, and it will not 
be dealt with heie. Intel pi elation of these so-called “point 
measuies,” then, is as follows: 

Qi— Point above winch 75 pei cent of the scores fall and below 
which 25 pel cent fall 

Median— Point above which and below which 50 pei cent of the 
cases fall 

Point above which 25 per cent of the cases fall and below 
which 75 pel cent of the cases fall 

10th peicentile— Point above which 90 pei cent and below which 
10 pel cent of the cases fall 

90th peicentile— Point above which 10 pei cent and below which 
90 pel cent of the cases fall 

While the tiend now is to lecoid intelligence test scores 
eithei by percentiles, profiles, oi relative terms, such as 
1,2,3, 4,5, m which 5 is high and 3 average, many schools 
still use the intelligence quotient (I.Q.). To find the I.Q., 
the mental age ( M.A. ) is divided by the chronological age 
(C,A ). Mental age equivalents aie usually given for scoies 
made m the group tests, Foi example, a child makes a scoie 
in an intelligence test which indicates a mental age of 13 
yeais, 5 months. His chronological age is 12 years, 1 month 
Smee M A/C,A. = I.Q. we have (by months) 161/145 = 
1 11, with the I.Q. expressed as 111 
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Ranking 

But very oltt'ii a U‘aelu‘1 m coiuiscloi wislu'S lo lank hci 
pupils act'oiding If) suok's on a pailicnlai tosi Tins is a 
simple iiiatler, l)uL one that should hasi' oiir attf'nliou heie. 
Fiisl, anaiige nanu'.s ol pupils accindinp; tt) scoies made on 
the Fiend 1 voe.ihul.iiy lest. 


'ruii.i: (■) 


Pupils 

Soiled 

Tiuiiiitiiiin 

luidv.^ 

Fund 

uudf'. 

I’liiids 

! 

Semes 

Teiniioiary 
1 aides 

Final 

Ulllkh 

Helen 

lid 

lid 

lit) 

1 

iKUMi 

2d 

l.'i 

lo 

Verclay 

3!) 

2d 

2d 

iMcile 

Id 

] 1 

13 

Dun 

27 

2S 

2S 


1!) 

13 

13 

Eloiuun 

2(i 

27 

27 

jid.i 

|j.*inu‘s 

Id 

12 

13 

Alui'Huciiti' 

2.') 

2d 

21) 

IS 

1 1 

mi 

Ileiiniiu . 

2.1 

2," 

2t'.. 

line 

IS 

10 

UH'l 

Boh , . 

21! 

21 

21' . 

lOliziihelh 

17 

9 

9 

John 

22 

"‘t 

22 

•Miuy 

Id 

S 

7'A 

Miihol 

22 

22 

22 

Mae , 

Id 

7 

7Ja 

Iliuiy 

22 

21 

22 

Madeline, 

1.') 

() 

(1 

Beth , 

21 

20 


Mill . 

12 

T) 


Loume 

21 

Id 

IHV 

Irene . 

12 

■1 

■iA 

E.sther 

21 

l.S 


Phil . 

11 

11 

215 

Biubaia 

21 

17 

h'^'i 

Er(‘da . 

11 

2 

2A 

Mildred 

2» 

1() 

l.d!^ 

How 

10 

1 

1 


It is easy to see, when scoios luc so aiiangcd, which pupils 
have high scoics and wludi have low. And, if one is asked 
the lank of a pailicului pupnl in a group of 30— foi instance, 
Eleanoi— all ho can say is that .she lunks thud fioin the lop, 
01, that .she ranks Iwenty-oighlh fioin the bottom, In this 
case we shall not lollow the old lanking scheme, which 
lanks number 1 the poison who ha.s the highest scoio In- 
stead we shall lank miinber J the poison who has the lowest 
scoiG and say that Helen, who has the highest scoie, ranks 
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30 ill a gioup of 30 pupils. The leason for this method of 
laiiking will be given later. 

In the case of Eleanor, the lanking is an easy matter, since 
only one peison has the score 26 However, if one wants to 
find the rank of Herman, who has a score of 23, the matter 
is complicated since Bob, also, has that scoie It would be 
manifestly unfair to rank eithei above the other Likewise, 
a difficulty arises when we tiy to give Beth, Louise, Esther, 
and Barbara correct rankings, since each has a score of 21 
Obviously the thing to do is to begin with the lowest score, 
give it a rank of 1, and give each score a temporary rank one 
above the score which precedes it m the listing Thus the 
ranks are as shown in the second column of figures. But, 
since Herman and Bob have identical scores, the only fan 
thing to do is to give each the average of the two scores as- 
signed to them m the temporary ranking, which is 
Also, the average of the four scores assigned to Beth, Louise, 
Esthei, and Barbara is 18%. In like manner we discover 
the ranks of all others where two or more persons have the 
same score The third column of figuies, then, shows the 
final ranks of all pupils. 

Percentile Ranking 

But if one wants to indicate the rank of a pupil without 
regard to the number m the class, this simple method of 
ranking will not suffice Therefore, we resort to the method 
of percentile ranking, which is commonly used in showmg 
ranks of pupils on standardized tests and m many other situ- 
ations subject to statistical treatment. The scores used to 
illustrate simple rank in class will be used to exemplify 
the method of determining percentile ranks. 

One method of finding the percentile rank is to divide 100 

100 

by the number of scores. In this case = 3%, which is 
known as the “rate.” To determine the percentile rank of 
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each pupil, one nec-cl only imiltiply Iiis actual by his rate. 
Foi example, llic peici'iitik^ laiik ol Ilos-c is .‘31,.,, ol Madeline 
20; and of Belli, laniise, Kstliei, and Bailiaia nilb The pei- 
centile lank of Ilidcn, thmi, is SI-, times 30, oi 100 
But the coiiiinon definition ol peieeiuile lank implic^s that 
a person with a peicentile rank ol 7 t lanks above 74 pei.sons 
in a hunduid and below 20 peisons in a Imndied. Likewise, 
a peison at the fiftieth percentile lunks above 50 pei emit 
of the poisons involvc'd and below 50 pci cent of them, 
Fled and Mildied, who have Icnnpoiaiy lanks ol 15 and 16 
in this gioup of 30, then, should be at the fiftieth peicentile 
in the seiies Ilowmei, li we multiply 1,5L by 3hi, we ob- 
tain 51 “'t rathei than 50, which accoidiug to the definition 
would be theii pciecnlik' r.iiik 
This situation has led soiiii' statisticians to the conclusion 
that instead ol giving the lowest seoii' a percentile uuik 
equal to the late, it should be given oul\ hall the kiI(>, which 
would lowci eacli peicentili* lank liy ou('-halt ol the lalc. If 
this weic done in llu' piesmil case, Mildied and Fied, who 
aie supposed to be abov<‘ 50 per cent of the peisons eon- 
ceined and below the otliei 50 per cent, would have exactly 
that position. 

Otis " suggests the following foiinula, based on the above 
concept, for finding the peicentile lank when the final simple 
lank is given- PR (li ~ H) X l/N X 100, in which PR 
stmdsior percentile lank, R lur final tank, and Aifm total num- 
ber of cases To find the peicenlile rank of the scores made 
by Mildred and Fred we nieiely .snbslilutc m the foiinnla 

PR (15 '4 - 14)X3^(jX 100 

- 15 > X 100 
-- - 50 

-Auhiu S. Otis, Hlatistical Mtilliod in Educational Mcasurcineni, 
World Book Company, Yoiikei.s, N. Y , 1926. 
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But usually such exactness is unnecessary Therefore, a 
good rule for finding approximate percentile rank is to mul- 
tiply the rate by the final simple rank 

Otis suggests a simple rule for finding the peicentile rank 
of a pupil, which is “ . find the percentage of the group, 

not counting himself, whom Ire exceeds in score ” 

It IS time to explain why we recommend that the lowest 
scoie be ranked 1 and the highest 30 This is because final 
rank is used in connection with the determination of per- 
centile lank, and giving the highest score a rank of 1 would 
create no end of trouble in this calculation. 

Coefficient of Correlation 

There is another statistical tool which every teacher should 
undeistand—the coefficient of correlation This is a num- 
ber which indicates a tendency for two different sets of data 
to be alike or different, For instance, if a pupil has a high 
score on a scholastic aptitude test, he is likely to have a 
high score on a test in an academic subject such as English 
or history or science However, we cannot gamble that this 
relationship will hold with any particular student unless wc 
know his record in that subject over a period of tune, In a 
grotip of pupils we can predict drat there will be a tendency 
for a pupil who is high or low in intelligence to have similar 
scores on a subject matter test. 

Coefficients of correlation may range from —1 to +1 
Perfect negative correlation is mdicated by —1, that is, each 
pupil who has a high intelhgence score has a low score on 
a subject matter test. If the coefficient of correlation is a — 1, 
the pupil with the highest intelligence scoie has the lowest 
in accomplishment; the one with the next highest, the next 
lowest, etc., all the way down, and each pupil stands just 
a.s far horn tire top of the list m intelhgence as he stands from 
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ihc bottom in iicooinplislinu'ul Likowi.so, if llioic weie 
peifcct posiliiiC coiiolation, tlio pciMiu bigb m mtolligcnce 
would always he high m siil)jecT niattiT while; the one low 
m intclligeuee would he low ni aceoniplishiiK'nl iiiidei the 
same gc'iieml eoudilions as w<‘re nietilunied in eoimeclioii 
with pcilc'cl iiegiUue eonelalion Ilowevoi, this will piac- 
tically uevei happen, and the eoelfieuml ol eon elation can 
always bo assumed to be less than 1, whethei the I'olation- 
ship is posilne oi negatna*. In social science data iheie is 
laiely a peifecL lu'gathe oi positive eonelalion since human 
beings meicly /end to go in one oi the olhei' duection. In 
an exact scienei' wc- cvin piedicl confidently; hence we have 
laws, and do not need to use the coellieicmt of coirelation. 
Foi instance, Boj'le's law tells us that volume of a gas dc- 
cieascs as pressme mcieases, oi is mveisely piopoitioiuil to 
piess'iuc. Also, tlie lelatioii ol th<* ludiiis' to the; cucuinlei- 
onco of a cnele IS ulwa)s ecjiial to 1/3 1 116. Manyothei illus- 
trations could be given to enii)hasi/e tlu' liiet that the coeffi- 
of coiiclation iiidieates oiil^ a Irndctic ij loi two tiails or 
achievements to lie ahlu' oi dilfeleul hut ui'vc'i piediets defi- 
nitely as Olio expects m the ease of a scientific law, 

What does a puitieulai coefficient of correhiliou mean? 
We can .say' that if the eoelfieh'nl is hetvveen 0 and --.20 or 
-|-,20, it mdicuU'S very little lendeuey ioi two sets of data to 
be unlike or hkc'. llowev ei , as the coellieienl moves up to 30, 
.40, 50, .60, etc , citlici negalu'c oi positive, the tendency to 
milikeness or likeness becomes piogicssivcly uioie significant. 
Geneially the listing hi'low is helplnl: 

Cdcffii H‘t\t Cani'liUhJn 

0.80 uiid up veiy iugli 

0..50 0 HO subsl.utlml 

0 HO-O.ra) suiiif 

0.20-0 30 sliglil 

0.00-0, 20 pi.icUf.illy uoiie 
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Below aie given some data which show how the piediction 
of diffeient coefflcienls o£ coiielation are related to chance 


Coefficient of correla- 
tion 

Percentage of increase 
over chance in pre- 
dictive efficiency 

Chances in 100 of pie- 
dicting at 01 above or 
below aveiage in fu- 
ture beliavioi 

0 00 

00 

50-50 

0 20 

20 

50 24-49 75 

0 50 

13.0 

56 5-43 5 

0 80 

40 0 

70-30 

“0 90 

56 0 

78-22 


Much of the significance of a paiticulai coefficient of cor- 
relation depends upon the situation. Thus, we may be able 
to make subjective evaluations which are no better than 
chance. A test, however, which provides a coefficient of 
correlation of .30 may be highly useful since it provides some 
prediction possibilities, howevei small, which are better than 
chance 

A low correlation between two variables derived from a 
selected population as compaied with a high correlation on 
an unselected population may be equally significant. Thus 
a correlation of 50 derived from a class of college students 
01 feeble-minded individuals may be just as meaningful as a 
correlation of .75 derived from an unselected population. 

How shall we calculate tlie coefficient of coiielation? The 
Pearson product-moment method is the most accurate. 
Howevei, there are two othei methods, much simpler, rea- 
sonably accuiate, and well adapted to use with a small num- 
ber of scores One of these is tlie Spearman foot rule, for- 
mula R = } — • R stands for the coefficient of correla- 

tion. s represents the sum of all the gams in lank of the 
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second sot oi scoics ovei tho fiisL. N indioalcs' the luunbei 
of individuals whose scoie.s are being cninpaied. 

The other Speaiinau nietliod, known as the, “lank-diffei- 
ence” method, piodnees a lesnlt which is somewhat moic 
accinatc! tlian that olitained by the Spearman loot nile dis- 

cussed al)Ove. Tlielmnmlais/. 1-- • Using 

tlie scoies in Fienc'h vocalmlaiy as ihe.y weie lanked above 
and a set of scoies mum-d liy the saini' pupils on a scholastic 
aptitude test, we olitam the lesiilts given in Table 7. 

Adding tlie .scpiaies ol D m the last column, we have a 
total of 961. (In gencial, a decimal at the end of a whole 
niimbei is discauh'd il less tlian IIowc‘V('r, a few scpiaics 
of Yi aio used.) Sulistitutuig in the foimnla 

6 E D- 

, , 6 X 961 

we hove , = 1 - 

5,766 

26,970 

--- 1 ~ .214 
.786 01 .79 

A simple giaphic nuHliod oi indicating the i elation be- 
tween two sets ol data is to use the seuttergiam, shown on 
page 205. If the .scoies are closely concentrated on a line 
fiom the lowci left cornei to the nppei light coiner, a high 
positive coiielation is indicated. If the concentration is 
fiom the upper left to the lower riglit coinci, a high nega- 
tive con elation is indieatc'd. The inoic the scoics are dis- 
tributed ovei the cm the sealleigiam, llu' lower is the coeffi- 
cient of coirelation. While, no coeificienl is .sliown here, 
this can be roughly eslnualed after some (‘xpciience. 

Sometimes il may seeiii advisable to have individual tests 
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Table 7 


Pupils 

Fiench 

vocabulaiy 

scores 

French 

vocabulary 

lank 

Scholastic 

aptitude 

scoies 

Scholastic 

aptitude 

lank 

Dilfer- 
ence in 
rank 

D2 

Helen 

30 

30 

46 

30 

0 

0 

Verday 

29 

29 

38 

26 

3 

9 

Dan 

27 

28 

24 

16 

12 

144 

Eleanor 

26 

27 

39 

27 

0 

0 

Marguerite 

25 

26 

40 

28 

2 

4 

Herman 

23 

24M 

18 

11 

1334 

182 

Bob 

23 

24J^ 

20 

13 

1134 

132 

John 

22 

22 

32 

23 

1 

1 

Mabel 

22 

22 

32 

23 

1 

1 

Hany 

22 

22 

32 

23 

1 

1 

Beth 

21 

00 
T— 1 

36 

25 

634 

42 

Louise 

21 

18M 

23 

15 

334 

12 

Esther 

21 

00 

17 

10 

834 

72 

Barbaia 

21 

18M 

41 

29 

1034 

110 

Mildied 

20 

m 

21 

14 

134 

2 

Fred 

20 
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admiiiisl-cied to cciLuiu cluldien. These may be childien 
who have cxtiemely high scoies on a group lest but who aie 
failing in their woik. Or some of these childien may seem 
to indicate very special abilities so that a test needs to be 
given to veiify the teacher’s judgment. Oi a child may have 
a lather low scoie on a test and yet develop liehavioi pat- 
terns that cannot be undeislood in the light of the test 
lesults already available. Lama was such a child. Hoi 
aveiage I.Q on seveuil foims of a ceitain gioup test placed 
liei m the low aveiage group. She was doing veiy badly in 
school; she seemed unable to undeistand many things the 
teachei said to her, she began to cxliibit some veiy non- 
social behavioi palter ns; she feigned pain when the teachei 
was in the room, but immediately aftci the teachei stepped 
into the hall she was cpiilc on the aloil and annoyed the 
childien about hen. A psychologist was a.sked to tost the 
child. The Biiiet was used fust and yielded an I.Q, of 80. 
The psychologist agioed with the teacher that this was not 
low enough to bc' provoking all lliesc problems Accoidingly 
the Wcchslci-Bi'llevuc tost was administeied, and the re- 
sults on this test gave strong indications of a psychopathic 
peisoiiality The child was loleired ioi psychiatric caie. 
This difficulty could not have been discoveied on a group 
test. One would like to .say that .such a case laicly appears, 
but the testimony oi psychologists i,s that theic is an in- 
creasing iiiiinbei of sciiously disturbed children in oui pub- 
lic schools. Discovciing them at this age may pievent moie 
seiious mental disliii bailees in later years A psychologist 
is not always at hand to test these childien for the school 
because few schools can afford the services of specialists. 
Ill many commumties, howcvei, lesouiees are available to 
schools for individual testing and counseling. Many hospi- 
tals are opening psychological and psyehiatiic clinics to 
which the schools may icier children. In the field of apti- 
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tilde testing, tlieie aie piobably moie possibilities. Dm mg 
the Second Woild Wax, the U S Employment Seivice 
(USES ) did a gieat deal in this field and was geneious m 
shaiing its personnel and equipment with the schools. Since 
this seivice has been letmned to the states, some states 
aie developing special youtli counseling seivices. Many 
colleges and univcisities aie pioviding similai seivices at 
low cost. The school will do well to utilize whatever oppoi- 
tunities present themselves to supplement the woik of the 
testmg piogiam caiiied on witliin the school. 

The discussion up to this point has dealt with the virtues 
of a testmg program There are, however, certain pitfalls 
agamst winch the school should guard. The use of the I.Q. 
has too often been abused. The school has been too prone 
to say, "Jan may as well be out on a job His I Q is only 
85 He can’t learn anythmg, anyway” But perhaps Jim 
has a will to learn and perhaps he will use every brt of his 
ability, Recently a 13-yeai -old-boy was honoicd at a pub- 
lic meeting for some fine work he had done. He liad 
written the speech and had received the acclaim of all who 
knew him He had been on the honor roll of his school 
every period since his entrance. He was doing a great deal 
to support himseh. At one time when it was suggested he 
might be able to sell his wares to his teachers, his reply was 
to the efiect that he wanted to earn what he got, and the 
teachers might buy because he was one of their pupils and 
had asked them to buy. What many of the people who weie 
praising this young man did not know was that he had an 
I Q of only 85 on a group test. The differ ence was made up 
by his untu-ing effort and his desire to succeed The I Q is 
only one of the factors to be considered when the teacher 
is studying a paiticulai child. It must be remembered that 
the I Q is little more than an indication of ability to learn 
school subjects and that most group tests do not measure 
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piactical intelligence. In one .school it \va.s di.scovcied that 
a boy who had an I Q. of 72 on a gioup test had an I.Q. of 
97 on the Binot and excellent scoies on a nnmbei of mechani- 
cal aptitude tests. 

A second dangci lies m the tendency to ovei emphasize 
scoies on a single item of a test This is especially Line in the 
intei pi elation of pC'rsonahty piofiles. Caie must lie cxei- 
cised to sec the whole picliue and the relative contiibution 
each factor makes towaid it. Concomitant with this is the 
inclination on the jiait of teachons to give undue emphasis 
to the negative aspects of lest icsults. It is haidly po.s.siblc 
that a child can ciect a building on a foundation he does not 
have. Each child mu.st build with the toohs and mateiials 
he possesses. It would si'cm, then, that counsclmg tech- 
niques which use positive scoies as an appioaeh to the piob- 
lems indicated by the negative ones would piove the mo.s't 
effective in helping the child vesolvc his dilReulties, 

Personalities change; so does enviioiiment. Because this 
is true, test icsult.s should not be thought of as peimanciit 
and unchanging. The adolescent peisonalily, paiticulaily, 
undergoes a great deal of change, and that quite lapidly 
The shy, rotiimg child may in scveial months emerge fiom 
his reheat into active comradeship with has fellows The 
continuity of life and changes that come must ho lecognized 
and allowed foi in an elloiT to place the emphasis where it 
belongs. This lequiies painstaking eaic. 

Finally, let no school have a limitless faith in tests and 
raeasuiemenls. So much of life lemains m the area of the 
intangible that oducatons can ill afford to ignore that which 
they cannot fully undoi stand. Pupils aic living persons, and 
as such arc in some usspecLs unfathomable. Measurement 
when piopeily used will help the school contiibute to 
the growth process of thc.se persons. But there aie areas 
which it cannot at this time penetrate, and because this is 
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hue the school must accept it as making a unique contribu- 
tion to the educative piocess and at the same time lecogmze 
its limitations. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 Refei to the scoies made in the Fiench vocabulaiy test, 
and answer the following questions . 

a. Find Qi and Qi. In what quaitile does Baibara’s 
scoie fall? Helen’s? Phil’s? 

b. What peicentage of the pupils have lowei scoies 
than Baibaia? What peicentage have higher scoies 
than PhiP 

c Divide the distiibution into quintiles Place the 
names of die childien in the piopei quintile 
d If you weie asked to assign “maiks” on the basis of 
tins distiibution, how would you do it? 
e What implications foi teaching aie found in these 
scoies? What implications foi guidance? 

2. Would the pupils m a tiaditional school or the pupils in 
a piogiessive school be moie likely to make high scoies 
in a standaidized achievement test? Why? 

3 Evaluate yoiu school’s testing piogiam, and make sug- 
gestions for impioving its content and use 
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that testing situations must be specifically i elated to 
teaching objectives, he places a gieat deal of emphasis 
on the lattei. 

Kirkendall, Lesikii a,. “Pitlalls in the Use of Tests,” Occu- 
pations, Vol 21, pp 38-1-386, Jaiuuuy, 1943. The autlioi 
in a thoughtful aiticlc points out some of the pitfalls 
eiicounteied by counselois in then intei pi elation of 
test lesults Stiess is laid on “piobability” veisus 
“finality.” 

Lincoln, E A.: “Towaid a Science of Education,” National 
Elementary Principal, Vol 25, pp, 12-14, Febiuaiy, 
1946 In the light of the many disabilities and faihues 
encounteied as the school woiks with childien, the 
authoi feels that education must be scientific in its 
method. He compares the method ol educational 
measuicmeni with that ol other scientific fields. He 
stiongly advocates the use ol standaidized tests in edu- 
cational expciimentatioii and shows the need of such 
expel imcntation. 

Martin, C. W.: “Aie Youi Pupils Leaimng?” School Execu- 
tive, Vol. 62, pp. 38-40, Octobei, 1942. The author 
gives a shocking example of the umehabihty of leach- 
eis’ judgments as a mcasuic of ability. He challenges 
admmistiators to answei ceitain peitinont questions le- 
garding theii own schools and questions then ability 
to do so unless theii answeis can be based on the find- 
ings of an adequate testing piogiain. Ciiticism is 
leveled against nonfailuie piogiams He advocates 
that tests be used to guide teaching, diiect learning, 
and aid adjustment. 

Segel, David. “Some Newer Practices m Evaluation,” School 
Life, Vol. 26, pp. 269-270, June, 1941. Impoitant trends 
in the impiovement of tests and measuiemcnts are pie- 
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sented. The aulhoi indicates tlnee aieas in which 
these liends can be obseived and illustiales each with 
specific examples. 

Sims, Verner M.- “Educational Measuiement and Evalua- 
tion,” /oainal 0 / EdttcationnZ Research, Vol 38, pp 18- 
24, Septembei, 1944 The authoi bases his article on 
tlie tliesis tliat measuiement which makes a contiibu- 
tion to intelligent evaluation is good measuiement He 
attempts to justify Ins position that ceitam data must 
be supplied by the measmements program of a school 
if it is to be helpful m mtelHgent evaluation. 

Thompson, Harold G., and Arthur E. Traxler “Are Ex- 
aminations Necessary?” Progressive Education, Vol. 
20, pp 300-302, December, 1943 The authoi s disagiee, 
not so much as to whether examinations are necessary 
as to what kind of examinations aie necessary Di. 
Tiaxlei is opposed to teachei-inade, informal examina- 
tions and mentions four dangers inherent in this pio- 
ceduie. His coauthoi bases his argument on the thesis 
that life is made up of all kinds of examinations, and 
he deckles that evaluation of progress is essential, and 
seems to feel that tiaditional exammations measuie this 
adequately 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne: “Can Pupils Help Evaluate Then 
Growth?” School Executive, Vol. 62, p 22, August, 
1943 The authoi would extend the democratic tech- 
niques of classroom management to include not only 
planning units of study but also allowing children to 
help determine the tests to be used in the enterprise. 

Tests of Academic Aptitude 

American Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation, published by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, New York. There is a fonn for high school 
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students and one foi college fieshmen Tins test, which 
IS widely used, yields an L scoie (language) and a 
Q scoie (numbei) in guides 9 to 12, Time, 59 
minutes. 

Ctihfoinia Test of Mental Matuiity, published by the Cah- 
foinia Test Bin can, Los Angeles, Calit. Foiins available 
on five age levels lioin kindeigaiten to adulthood 
Measuies five basic constituents: inemoiy, spatial lela- 
tionships, logical leasoning, iiumciieal leasoning, and 
vocabulaiy. 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Menial Ability, published by 
Houghton Milllin Company, Boston, Mass, Guides 7 
to 12, Uses school guide norms, Measuies the lollow- 
mg items: aiithmetieal leasoning, sentence compleLion, 
logical selection, same-opposiles, and symbol-digit, 

Kuhlman-Andoisoii Intelligence Tests, piilibshed by the 
Educational Test Buieau, Minneapolis, Minn, Grades 
1 to adult, high school, and college. Identifies unusu- 
ally blight pupils, 

Ohio State Umveisily Psychological Tost, Foiin 21, pub- 
lished by Science Ro.scaieh Associates, Chicago. Yields 
a total scoie, measuring scholastic ability. Subscore 
measuies leading ability. 

Otis Qiiick-Scoiing Mental Ability Tests, published by the 
Woild Book Company, Yonkeis, NY. Seveial forms, 
giades 1 to 16. Multiple choice questions Measures 
in the following aioa.s: analogies, veibal opposites, vo- 
cabiilaiy, and disaiiangcd sentences. In addition to 
being helpful in stiniulaling interest and activity in 
study, the aiithoi believes itenconuiges pupils to estab- 
lish their own methods of sell-appiaisal. 

SRA Tests ol Primary Menial Abilities lor Ages 11 to 17, 
published by Science Reseaieh Associates, Chicago. A 
shoit foim of the Chicago Tests of Pnmaiy Mental 
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Abilities. Aiianged foi simplified scoiing The factors 
measured aie the following- verbal meaning, woid flu- 
ency, reasoning, niimbei, and space. The memory fac- 
tor is omitted Scoimg lequires 3 minutes and gives 
five factoi scores and a total scoie. Mental age aAd 
percentile norms have been established on a popula- 
tion of junior and senior high school students. Primary 
ability quotients and a geneial ability quotient (IQ.) 
aie also provided A separate profile and mteipieta- 
tion sheet is available. 

Tests of Achievement 

Cooperative Achievement Tests, published by Cooperative 
Test Service, New York These tests include both sub- 
ject matter tests (English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies ) and survey tests for 
use with high school and college students. Well con- 
stiLicted and well validated 

Modern School Achievement Tests, published by Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York Measuies reading comprehension, reading 
speed, aiitlimetic computation, aiitlimetic reasoning, 
spelling, health knowledge, language usage, history and 
civics, geography, and elementary science. Raw scores 
translated into age and grade norms and can be graphed 
on profiles. 

Progressive Achievement Tests, published by tire California 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif Batteries coveimg 
basic subjects thoroughly lor grades 7 to 9 and 9 to 13. 
Also primary and intermediate batteries. 

Stanford Achievement Tests, 1940 ed. (Junior High School), 
published by the World Book Company, Yonkeis, N. Y. 
Partial battery tests paragraph meaning, word mean- 
ing, language usage, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic 
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computation, and spelling Complete batteiy tests, also, 
liteiatuie, social studies, and elcmenlaiy science, 

Interest Inventories 

Cleeton Vocational Intcicst Invcntoiy, published by Mc- 
Knight & McKnighl, Bloomington, 111. Foi men and 
women, guide 9 tbiough college Nine occupational 
gioupings and a section on social adjustment. Scoiing 
IS ea.sy. 

Kudei Piefeience Recoid, published by Science Reseaich 
Associates, Chicago. Gives a piolile oi piefeience scoies 
m nine aieas; mechanical, pcisuasive, computational, 
scientific, literaiy, musical, aitistic, social seivicc, and 
clerical. Pupils can scoic the lest 

Stiong Vocational Interest Blank (Senior tligh School), 
published by Slani'oid Umveisity Piess, Stanfoid Uni- 
veisity, Califoinia Foims ioi both men and woiiieii. 
Not lecommeuded foi giacles below the eleventh. 
Should be machine scored. 

Reading Tests 

Coopeiative Engli.sli Test, Test Cl: Beading Compiehcnsion, 
published by the Coopeiative Test Scivice, Now Yoik. 

Gates Reading Suivey Test, published by Buieau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, New 
Yoik A suivey lest foi giades 3 to 10, mcasuimg vo- 
cabulaiy, powci oi level of comprehension, speed, and 
accuracy. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests, published by Woild Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N.Y. Theie aio loui foims and nine 
subtests: late, compiehemsioii, diiected leading, poetiy 
compiehcnsion, word meaning, sentence meaning, para- 
giapli coinpiehension, and location of intoimation, in- 
cluding use of index and selection of key woids. 
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Adapted foi machine scoiing. There aie also foims foi 
tlie elementaiy giades. 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test, published by Houghton Miffiin 
Company, Boston, Mass. Scoied foi vocabulaiy and 
undeistanding of paiagiaphs. Quick scoring, giades 
9 through college 

Tiaxler Reading Tests, published by Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, 111. The high school form 
of this test measures readmg rate and stoiy comprehen- 
sion and mam ideas m paragraphs. 

Music Aptitude 

Seashore Tests of Musical Talent, pubhshed by C H. Stoelt- 
ing Company, Chicago. Two series of double-faced 
phonograph lecoids They measure sense of pitch, 
sense of intensity, sense of time, tonal memory, sense 
of ihythm, and sense of timbre Senes A is for testing 
of unselected groups, and Senes B for musicians oi 
prospective musicians. Many schools use this test for 
selecting members of the school music organizations 
Grades 5 to 16, A widely used test of musical aptitude 
which to a much greater degiee than most aptitude 
tests probably measuies native aptitude. 

Mechanical Aptitude— Paper-and-Fencil Type Tests 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, published by the 
Psychological Corpoiation, New York. Sixty mechanical 
situations presented m pictorial foim which are to be 
identified on a multiple-choice basis. For high school 
pupils and adults. 

McQuaiiie Test for Mechanical Ability, published by the 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. Measures 
mechanical ability m teims of ability m tracing, tap- 
pmg, dotting, copymg, location, pursuit, and spatial 
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peiception. One ol the few aptilude tests in which 
knowing is minimized and doing emphasized. 

Revised Minnesota Paper Foim Boaid, published by the 
Psychological Coipoiation, New Yoik Rcquncs visu- 
alization and mental manipulation of geometiic foims 
and objects in space. 

Mechanical Aptitude— Involving Mechanical Equipment 

Minnesota Mechanical Ass’embly Test, published by the 
Maiietta Appaiatus Company, Maiietta, Ohio. Ex- 
amuiees, mainly junioi high school boys, aie lequiied 
to assemble m each of tlnee boxes 11 mechanical items. 
A revision of the Stenquist Mechanical Assembly lest. 
Among other manipulative tests aic the Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation Test and the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test, both distiibuted Isy the Psychological 
Coipoiation, New Yoik. 

Clerical Aptitude 

Caidall-Gilbeil Test of Clerical Competence, published by 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. Mcasuies apti- 
tude for vaiious clerical activities. Foui paits' number 
checking, name checking; classification of veibal nia- 
teiial; and classification of numciical material. Foi 
high school students and adults. 

Minnesota Vocational Test foi Clerical Woikcrs, published 
by the Psychological Corporation, New York. Two 
foims, short and long The shoit foim consists of the 
fiist half of the long foim. Test consists of pans of 
numbers to be checked if the pans aie exactly alike, 
Scpaiate foims for men and women. 

Personality Inventories 

Bell Adjustment Inventoiy, distributed by the Psychological 
Coipoiation, New York. Sepaiates adjustment into 
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four lypes: home, health, social, and emotional Adult 
foiiim IS scoied also foi occupational adjustment. 

Beimeutei Peisonality Inventory, published by Stanfoid 
University Press, Stanfoid University, Califoinia. This 
inventory explores fom areas: neurotic tendencies, self- 
sufficiency, mtioveision-extioveision status, and as- 
cendance-submission status. This is one of the most 
widely used personality scales. 

California Test of Personality, published by the California 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. Tests self-adjustment 
and social adjustment. Also provides for a record of 
interests and activities. 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, published by Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn The items on this 
scale are giouped accordmg to difficulty and by year 
values. There are 117 items in all. The scale yields an 
S.Q. (social quotient) which the authors feel is very 
much like the IQ, 
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Personality Rating 


A fundamental principle of guidance is that wlieievei 
possible all evaluation of pupils and then accomplishments 
should be sliictly objective with peisonal opinion eliminated 
from the picture To this end for the past thud ol a ccnluiy 
educators, psychologists, and counselors have been i dying 
to the highest degicc possible on standardized olijecLive 
examinations. 

There is one area, howcvci, in which nothing satisfactorily 
objective has been developed. Refeicnce is heie made to 
the evaluation of personality. While personality tests and 
inventories have been devised and have been a valuable 
aid in this area, none of those who developed them lay claim 
to a high degiee of validity or lehabihty, Peisonality has 
been, nevertheless, evaluated fiom the time men began to 
ciiticize their fellows. Its mcasuiement has laiiged fioin 
the idle gossip of an enemy who knows little about the indi- 
vidual conccined to the modem anccdolal record and the 
carefully picpaied and adimnisleiod pcraomlilii rating mda, 
both of which are coming to be considcied indispensable in a 
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modem guidance piogiam Only the peisonality lating scale 
is consideied in this unit. 

Rating scales diffei fiom ordinaiy discussion m that by 
theii use tiaits instead of tlie whole peisonality are con- 
sidered. It IS possible foi ratmg to be done by only one 
person and still be satisfactory However, the probabilities 
aie that it will not be satisfactory Just as three of one’s 
fiiends may give him three different reputations for sociabil- 
ity, so a teacher who has a passion foi accuracy will hardly 
be content to recommend oi denounce a pupil on her own 
evaluation oi that of any otlrei person. Out of this thesis 
comes the fundamental principle that fupil ratings are not 
valid unless they are made hy a number of persons It is 
generally consideied that the minimum number of raters 
should be three and perhaps the maximum number seven 
This is a case in which there is safety in numbers, or at least 
less danger than m a single rating An eiioneous opinion 
may be balanced by a con ect one 

A second piinciple, always praised but seldom practiced, 
is that in the rating of a number of pupils a single trait should 
be iated at one sitting. This will remove some of the danger 
of the “halo” which may be thrown around the pupil because 
he seems to have a high degree of some particular trait which 
may be rated just before another one in which he is not at 
all outstanding. Also, it may obviate some of the halo which 
a look at the mdividual as a whole may create. A further 
danger m rating a pupil on several traits at one time is that 
the teacher is likely to become tired and drift into a careless 
attitude toward the rating of some of the traits. 

A Scale and a Scheme 

Many types of scales have been tried, but the one that 
seems to be the pattern for most rating scales today is that 
which was developed by the American Council on Educa- 
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tion m the late twenties It involves five desciiptious of 
degiees of a paiticulai bait, the lowest degiee appealing at 
the left end of a lioiizontal line and the higher ones being 
located piogiessively towaid the light An aveiagc degree 
IS found at the middle of the line Foi instance, the lollow- 
ing trait and desciiptions of five levels oi degiees of its ap- 
peaiance foim a pait of the Amciican Council on Education 
Rating Sealed Does he need piodding oi does he go ahead 

! 1 1 I 

Mceda much prodding Ncoda oecaalonAl Doca ordinary naaignmenU Completca suggeaUd 6seka and acln for tilnuelf 

In ordinary OLBalgnmanU prodding of his own nccord svpptomrnury work additlonsl Lsaka 

with his woik without being told? The lalei, fiom his ohsei- 
vations of the subject, puls a check maik on the lioiizontal 
line at the point that indicates his opinion of the degiee 
of the bait possessed by the pupil. Oidmaiily the latmg 
scale, as is tiue of the Ameiican Council Rating Scale, con- 
tains at least live tiaits which the latei is expected to con- 
sidei in his evaluation of the pupil. The scale developed by 
the National Association of Sccondaiy-school Piiucipals con- 
tains seven tiaits which aie built up into a similai scale and 
seveial of them aie much like those m the Ameiican Council 
Rating Scale 

Tiaits and trait desciiptions used in the scale (shown be- 
low) aie taken fiom the Sccondaiy-school Principals’ scale. 
The space at the extiemc loll designated “No oppoitunity 
to obseive” is given a scale value of 0, and the trait degiees 
at the light, values of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 m order 

When a group of pupils is to be rated on a single trait, a 
slip of papei containing the bait and desciiptions of degiees 
of it is laid on the table Below it is a list of names of pupils 
who have been numbered and at the light of this a nariow 

^A later edition of the .scale does not nso Uio lioiizontal hue but 
aiianges the baits vcilioally, the lowest degieo appealing at die bot- 
tom. For our puiposos, howevoi, the horizontal scale is profeiahlo and 
differs hardly any fiom the laLoi edition 
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RATING SCALE 


» TRAIT I SERIOUSNESS OT PURPOSE 


° 1 

1 1 

2 

1 3 1 

A 

1 5 

No opportunity 
to observe 

PurpoBClcsa 

Vaeltlating 

Potential 

Limited 

Purposeful 

TRAIT 2 industry 

0— 1-1 t 

2 

1 3 1 

A 

1 5 

No opportunity Seldom svorks oven 
to observe under prcBsurc 

TRAIT 3 INITIATIVE 

.. 2 1 1 L 

Needs constant 
presauro 

2 

Nccda occasional 
prodiling 

1 3 1 

Prepares assigned 
work 

4 

Seeks oddltlonal 
work 

1 5 

No opportunity 
to observe 

Seldom initiates 

Conforma 

Varies With 
conditions 

Self reliant 

Actively creative 

TRAIT 4 INFLUENCES 

— 0 - - 1 - 1 1 

2 

1 3 1 

4 

1 5 

No opportunity Passive 

to obsorvo 

TRAIT 6 CONCERN FOR OTHERS 

0 1 Ti ( 

Retinng but 
co-operftiivft 

2 

Varying 

1 3 1 

Wholesome 

4 

Unusually wholesome 

1 5 

No opportunity Anti social 

to observe 

TRAIT 6 RESPONSIBILTY , 

0 1 1 1 

Indifferent 

2 1 

Self centered 

1 3 1 

Somewhat 
socially concerned 

4 

Deeply and 
generally concerned 

1 S 

No opportunity Unrelinblo Somewhat dopendabto Uiiually dependable 

to observe 

TRAIT 7 EMOTIONAL STADILITY 

r In. 1 2ei ■\ 

ConelcntiouQ 

Assumea much 
responsibility 

0. 



3 1 

4 

1 5 

No opportunity 
to observe 

lb 1 

1 2b 1 

Usually 
well balanced 

Well balanced 

Excoptlonnily 


Apathetic UnresponBivo ^ 


• The traiU and thoir degree desenptiona ara taken by pcfmlsBlon, fram the scale developed 
by the National Associotion of Secondary School Principals of the Katlonal Education Aseoclatlon 

stiip of papei on which aie placed numbeis of the pupils 
and numbeis indiCcating pupils’ ratings on the tiait described. 


Trait 3 Initiaiive 



After three to seven teacheis { oi any lai ger number chosen ) 
have lated a pupil, the sheets are handed to his homeroom 
teacher, who tiansfeis the numerical ratings to the Indi- 
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vidml Cumulative Summanj Rating Sheet, which contains 
the entiie scale and spaces foi lecoidmg suminaiies of the 
latings 

INDIVIDUAL CUMULATIVE SUMMARY EATING SHEET 
{To bo filed In cumulative folder) 


Pupil’s Name 

School or Schools, 



CUMULATIVE RATINGS 1 

SCHOOL YEAR 

Grade 

19 

Grade 

19 

Grade 

19 

Grade 

19 

Grade 

19 

Grade 

19 

Grade 

19 



QE^El 

QQEl 





Trait 1- Seriousness of Purpose 

3^ 




HH 

— 


Trait 2- Industry 






Si 

■H 

Trait 3 Initiative 

3 




IBH 


Si 

Trait I Influence 








Trait 5 Concoin for Others 

Eh 








KH 





HBI 


Trait? Emotional Stability 

KH 






BE 

YEARLY TOTALS 

HH 






Si 


"Note The lowest nvcrai,c score that any pupil u lio lina been rated by a number 0 / tcaelicrs inny have Is 1 , the hicbest, C " 


Tins sheet contains spaces foi rccoidmg the laLings foi a 
maximum of 7 yeais and shows the cninulative iccoid of 
numeiical ratings of the pupil foi that nunibei of yeais or 
for any lesser period. 

Method of Calculating Scores for the Summary Rating Sheet 

Each of from three to seven teacheis has lated a pupil on 
a paiticular ti ait— let us say, Tiait 6. Foi example, Pupil X 
has been rated on Trait 6 by five teacheis as follows. 

TnAir 6 . Rh.si’ONsmiLiry 

0 I 1 I 1 s v' 

No opportunity Unrelluble Somowhal iltpcndtblo Uouilty dcpcnJtlle ConciL'nllouii Auumcnmuch 

tooUerve r«<i|>onBlLlllty 

It will be obscivcd that one Icachei’s rating has a value of 
2, two teachers’ lalmgs have values of 3, one of 4, and the 
other of 5 The aveiagc rating of this pupil is found by 
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totaling these five latmgs and dividing by 5, the number of 
ratings. The lesiilt is 3%, which is the lating on that tiait 
foi that yeai. Ratings on the lemainmg six tiaits aie obtained 
by the same method Aftei the seven trails have been lated 
and summarized, the individual trait ratings may be added 
for the year’s total However, this is not a significant figure, 
the individual trait totals bemg much more meanmgful over 
a period of years The above total on Trait 6 and hypotheti- 
cal ratings for the remaining traits are found on the sample 
summary rating sheet If a rating on Trait 7 is 1 or 2, the 
letter a oi b should be placed m the proper space on the 
cumulative summary rating sheet to indicate the general 
type of emotional instability present. 

In some cases where a teacher is asked to rate a pupil, she 
may not have had opportunity to observe him. If a teacher 
who IS not well acquainted with a pupil were to rate him, 
she would be doing him a giave injustice. Therefore, at 
the left end of each horizontal lating line there is a space 
in which the teacher may indicate that she has not had 
opportunity to observe this pupil. This rating has a value 
of 0. Whenever a teacher checks the zero space (no oppor- 
tunity to observe), the number divided into the total tiait 
values should be reduced by 1, or another teacher should be 
asked to rate the pupil on that tiait In other words, only 
those checks are considered which aie in spaces with values 
of 1 or more. 

A featuie of the later edition of the Ameiican Council on 
Education Rating Scale is a space for the latei to record, m 
connection with the rating of each trait, some instances on 
which her judgment is based. This feature is not included 
in the rating scale presented heie, since such instances are 
similar to the anecdotal lecoid to he considered in a later 
unit 

It is not to be expected that teachers can rate effectively 
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Without pievious caicful coiisiclciation of the pioblem of 
rating. In the hist place, they must be “sold” on the values 
of this technique No teachei who goes into the project 
hahheaitedly is likely to contiibule inatciially to the guid- 
ance progi am. No teachei who fails to disci imiuate between 
significant and meaningless bcliavioi, who has not leained to 
obseive in a leasonably objective inannci, and who cannot 
distinguish between facts and opinions should have a place 
in the rating piogiam 

But theie is no valid leason why any teachei of good will 
may not be piopeily tiained for this significant seivicc A 
lating piogiam is as impoitant as any othei phase of school 
activities. Theiefoie, nothing should be done which will 
limit its effectiveness One meeting of the teachei s befoic 
the lating is to be done, in oidei that the pimcipal may give 
them the dates and a copy ol the scale and show them the 
mechanical details of the job, will be entiioly incflectivc 
framing The teachers must be led to uudcisland fully just 
why the rating is to be done, why it is neccssaiy for them to 
do it, of what successful laling consists, and when it is suc- 
cessfully done. But after all this they must be shown by 
actual experience how the ratings by various teachers of the 
same pupil may diEei, why they cliflci, how teachers may 
overcome such wide variations, how they may consistently 
avoid uniehabihty in then own ratings, and how the latter 
can be used as a basis foi guidance. Such training cannot 
be done except with actual cases, enough of them to provide 
the proper expciiencc This expeiience with the cases rated 
and the theoiy involved should produce a number of funda- 
mental principles that will guide leaclieis in theii work 

One final caution should be given. Teachei s should not 
discuss their ratings with other teachei s until all the latings 
are in. To do so may affect the spontaneous ratings of some 
and vitiate the entire process. 
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When and how often the latmgs should take place is 
important. Too many schools postpone the latmg until 
the senior yeai oi the last year the pupil is in school. This 
IS analogous to the unfoitunate policy of giving an intelli- 
gence test the last year in high school so that the school may 
make a lespectable showmg with colleges and employeis. 

Ratmg, if it IS to be done, should begin the fiist yeai a 
pupil is in the secondaiy school (since tins discussion lelates 
only to secondaiy school pupils ) and should take place yeaily 
duimg his lemaming school life. Thus the latuigs for a 
number of years can be compared and some idea of the 
pupil’s progress in personality development can be obtained 
Probably the best time for rating is toward the end of the 
first semester, after new pupils have become known to the 
teachers, and eaily enough so that the ratings may be of 
service in the pupil’s guidance foi the lemamdei of the 
yeai. The piincipal should set, in consultation with the 
teachers, a definite time for the beginning of the rating and 
for the final summary sheets to be completed. Summary 
latmg sheets should be filed m the pupils’ cumulative folders 

While the principal aim in this unit is to describe a tech- 
nique of personality ratmg, it may not be out of place to 
suggest some possible uses for the findings Certainly a 
study of latmgs of a pupil should bring out needs and en- 
courage teachers to plan for meeting them. A study of 
ratings of a group of pupils may mdicate needs which can 
be met through group counselmg. The teacher who rates a 
pupd or a group should study the findings as a challenge to 
more effective guidance. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Lillian E Davis of Williamsport, Pa , performed an ex- 
periment m the training of teachers for rating pupils’ per- 
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sonality traits. Copies of this aiticle, desciibmg one of 
the few experiments of this type evei caiiied out, will be 
sent without cost to persons writing the Depaitment of 
Education, Bucknell University, Lewisbuig, Pa. 

2. The rating scale accompanying the articulation form de- 
veloped by the National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals loi transfer of pupils to college is reproduced 
in this unit. Study of the ratings sent to one college 
from a large number of secondary schools shows that the 
halo seems to be operative in the ratings. Explain this 
phenomenon 

3. Assume that your school has adopted the rating scheme 
recommended here How do you suggest that teachers 
prepare for rating then pupUs, assuming that teachers 
must know then pupils il they are to rate them success- 
fully. 

4 James Shunk was m trouble, and his parents were com- 
ing to see the homeroom teacher. Before they arrived, 
his homeroom teacher went tluough his cumulative folder 
and examined, along with other items, his cumulative 
rating sheet Pleie she found what the composite 
opinions of several teachers were over the past 3 years 
While tins did not solve the problem, it did relieve her 
of depending on one person’s opinion. Should these 
ratings be given to the parents? 

5. An inter estmg experiment m your school would be for 
each teacher to select a certain number of personality 
traits (fiom 5 to 10), all teachers choosing the same num- 
ber No teacher should divulge the traits she had chosen. 
The choices should be tabulated and a tentative rating 
scale prepared consisting of those traits which appear 
most liequenlly. A woilh-whilc discussion could be 
based on comparison of this list of traits with some of the 
well-known lists such as those in the scales of the Ameii- 
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can Council on Education or the Secondary-school Prin- 
cipals. 
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UNIT 15 


The Guidance Clinic 


Charles Caibeiiy was m liouble again lie was m the 
middle of the fiist semestci of his sophoinoie year in high 
school. Duiing his ficshman ycai he had been a ficqucnt 
visitoi at the puncipal’s office, and his grades weio mcdiocic. 
One teachei had called him a dumbbell and icfused to talk 
to him aftei class. Anothci had dismissed him from class 
for a week without notifying the piincipal Of coinse, when 
the attendance slips came in, his absence was discovered, and 
he was allowed to sit with a study gioup in the assembly 
hall. He was a good athlete, but had not been allowed to 
play football this fall because of Ins marks. Now he was 
in the piincipal’s office again But tins was a new principal 
who had just received Ins mastei’s degree with a major in 
personnel work. Although he did not attempt to introduce 
a complete guidance piogiam, he did see that every pupil 
m the school had a gioup intelligence lest and that a cumula- 
tive folder was piepaicd to hold all the records of every 
pupil. 

Mr. Seykes, the new principal, pulled Charles’s folder out 
of the files and observed Ins intelligence score and the ac- 

16,3 
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companying mental age. Then without comment he re- 
placed the folder and asked him to tell him a little about 
himself. Charles was astonished that he was not “bawled 
out” and told to go back and apologize to someone. But 
he soon recovered, and asked the pimcipal what he would 
like to lieai about The reply was, “Anything, but you 
might lil-ce to tell me about youi experiences in athletics ” 
Charles related them m some detail and then, on encourage- 
ment by the principal, told biiefly about his home, his work 
after school and m the summer, his summer camping ex- 
periences, his extiacuiiiculai interests, Sunday school, and 
woik with the Boy Scouts. At the close of the conference, 
Ml, Scykes asked Charles if he could find time after school 
01 m vacant periods to take a few tests. The reply was in 
the aflSimative, and the first test appointment was made. 
The tests were the Kudei Preference Record, the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory, and the Tiaxlei Diagnostic Reading 
Test. The results of all these tests, including the Aineiican 
Council Psychological Examination (A.C.E. test), are shown 
on the piofile presented here. 

When he had completed the profile, he called a meeting 
in his office Those present were Charles’s homeroom teacher, 
the physical education teacher and football coach, the coun- 
selor, and the teacher who was supposed to know the most 
about mental measurement. The profile was typed, and a 
carbon copy was handed to each member of this conference 
group, or “guidance clmic” Before the meeting, all the 
persons mvited were requested to obtam any important 
facts (not opinions) that they could. Thus, when they 
met, they were in a positron to consider the case intelli- 
gently Principal Scykes asked the homeroom teacher to 
conduct the clinic. She began by presenting the profile and 
discussmg it with the group, merely explaining the meaning 
and answering questions from the members of the clinic 
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This was the fiist clinic held m this school. No such 
pictme of any pupil had been piesented to a gioiip of 
teachers, and the inleiest was intense. Ceitam teachers 
weie considerably surprised to leain that Chailes’s Q score 
on the Ameiican Council Psychological Examination was so 
high and his L scoie was so low. A discussion of the meaning 
of those two scoiGs followed, including the statcmonl that ap- 
paiciitly Charles was much more capable in woik involving 
iiuinbeis than m woik whcic languages and hteiatuie wcic 
piominent. Going down the profile they found that his 
knowledge of word meanings was at about the twenty-fifth 
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peicentile, wliile on the Kudei Pieference Recoid he stood 
at about the seventy-fifth peicentile in the computational 
aiea and at the eighty-fomth peicentile in mteiest in things 
scientific. Also, his inteiest m music was sufficiently high 
to piovide him with an avocational outlet. Indeed, it was 
hi ought out that he sang in the glee club and was tiying to 
get an mstiument so that he could play in the band 

His highest peicentile lank was m health adjustment on 
the Bell Adjustment Inventoiy This may have accounted 
foi his inteiest m athletics and his disappointment that he 
was unable to play on the school football team 

A fuithei examination of the piofile biought out the spe- 
cific weaknesses that seemed to be indicated He stood 
at the thiity-fouith peicentile on the L scoie on the A C E ^ 
test, at the twenty-fourth m woid meaning on the Tiaxlei 
Diagnostic Readmg Test, and no highei than the foity- 
fouith peicentile on any phase of this field. Going down to, 
the Bell Adjustment Inventoiy again, it was noted that while 
he was high m home adjustment he stood at the thh ty-fifth 
percentile m social adjustment, and finally they observed 
that on the Kudei Piefeience Record he stood considerably 
below the median in persuasive, aitistic, and literary areas 

By this time, the clinic had concluded that it had posses- 
sion of some extremely valuable information. Charles was 
considerably above average in things mathematical and 
scientific This was evident from his piofile and from his 
teachers’ comments. He apparently had a reasonably happy 
home life and enjoyed vigorous health, and it was common 
loiowledge that he was a fine athlete when he was permitted 
to play. Finally, he had a hobby that afioided him a good 
deal of pleasure. 

The mam trouble seemed to be in English and social 
studies. Pie was poor in these subjects, and he did not try 
to conceal his dislike for them. Most of his difficulties with 
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classioom teachers had been m these fields. The clime 
aiiived at two conclusions. (1) that foi the time being not 
so much should be expected from him m these fields, and 
(2) that a lemedial piogiam in leading and language usage 
should be started immediately with the idea ol impioving 
his leading and oial and wiitten speech, especially thioiigh 
enlaigeinent of his vocabulaiy, and with the fuilhei puipose 
of getting hun interested m reading. 

A number of additional pioblems had been observed by 
certain teacheis, one of these being Charles’s apparent lack 
of knowledge of some ol the amenities of social living. While 
the gioup felt that a slow and caielul beginning was desii- 
able, aiiangcments were made to try to get Charles started 
on a modest piogiam of social activity. It was agieed that 
this effort should be so engineered that he would be uncon- 
scious of it 

Befoic the clinic finally broke up after a 60-ininute ses- 
sion, the suggestion was made that others be held to con- 
sider pioblems which some of those piesent named. Pim- 
cipal Seykes went home with the feeling that he had had a 
good day. 

Foi obvious reasons the m-school guidance clinic has 
been discussed as a valuable guidance technique. This em- 
phasis is not given with the idea of minimizing the impor- 
tance of the outstanding child-guidance clinics all over the 
counti-y. These organizations employ psychiatiists, psychia- 
tric social woikeis, doctors, psychologists, and specialists of 
whatever kmds aie needed to assist in the solution of child- 
guidance problems. Then service is notable and should be 
extended as rapidly as possible. 

There aic guidance authorities who believe that no guid- 
ance climes not manned by experts should attempt to serve 
pupils. The authors’ attitude is that since not all ailing 
persons of the nearly one hundred and fifty million people 
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m this countiy can be treated m a clinic such as Mayo’s but 
must be seived by whatevei medical service is available, so 
the millions of public school pupils out of leach of high- 
giade child- guidance clinics must be tieated by the next 
best plan. Teachers aie leminded that wheievei desiiable 
and possible outside expeits should be biought to the school 
guidance clinic These may be county psychologists and 
psychiatiists, oi those connected with umveisities oi govern- 
ment mstitutions, oi doctors, dentists, psychiatiic social 
woikeis, vocational guidance expeits, placement woikeis, 
and other specialists, The successful pcisonnel woikei must 
reach out foi eveiy type of competent help it is possible 
for him to obtain. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 Visit, if possible, some well-established child-guidance 
clinic, and observe piocedures 

2 If the guidance clinic has not yet been established m youi 
school, invite foui oi five aleit teachers to sit down at 
lunch with you to discuss some problem pupil whom all 
know. Do not use any data from the pupil’s folder. 

a. List questions, to answer which the foldei is neces- 
sary. 

b. Ask the same teachers to consider with you another 
pupil with all data available 

3 Visit a school where all serious discipline cases aie han- 
dled by a clinic Discuss with the piimcipal his evalua- 
tion of this technique of problem solution, 

4. As a homeroom teacher, you probably have one oi more 
pupils presenting serious problems. Discuss with youi 
principal the clinic idea, and ask for a clinic to consider 
problems posed by one of these pupils. 
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Stevens, G. D “Help foi the Maladjusted,” School Execu- 
tive, Vol. 65, pp 60-61, Novembei, 1945. When mal- 
adjustments aie based on physical defects, pooi study 
habits, or peisonahty pioblems, the school can do much 
to solve the difficulty When the maladjustments aie 
based on family complications or economic stiuggle oi 
some such deeply rooted pioblem lequiimg extensive 
and mtensive case woik, it is the duty of the school, 
says the authoi, to utilize the lesouices of the com- 
munity. Listing such oiganizations as family case-woik 
agencies, child- guidance clinics and health depaitments, 
and other agencies equipped to handle such pioblems 
is a fiist step Planning pioceduies to facilitate efficient 
lefcnal is the second The school should seive as liaison 
between the family and the agency and should maintain 
contact with both. A numbei of case histones of piob- 
lems solved by community agencies aie cited. 

Whitehead, C. L • “Paient-Juvemle Councils Piove Valu- 
able,” California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol, 
20, pp. 344—345, Octobei, 1945, So excellent is the pro- 
gram outlined in this biief article it is a temptation to 
quote it in toto The authoi, a practicing attorney 
whose avocation is child welfaie woik, served as chair- 
man of the Altadena Juvenile Council Plan and is the 
author of the Manual of Pioceduie he describes here 
He believes the question of how to handle problem chil- 
dren can be answered in laige part by parent- juvenile 
councils acting with teachers Reached at an early 
stage, the tendency towaid delinquency can be nipped 
in the bud The Altadena Council not only handled all 
cases lef erred by the schools but also took caie of 64 





UNIT 16 


Individual Counseling 


"Individual counseling” is a teim winch refers to any situ- 
ation in winch a teacher ( oi counselor ) and a single pupil sit 
down and consider problems which concern the pupil. It is 
not just any friendly chat between two persons who happen 
to meet. It differs from lliis m that it has a definite pur- 
pose, and tire teacher always keeps this purpose in mind 
even though she may be appioaching the pupil’s problem in 
a roundabout way. A counseling situation is set up when- 
ever a teacher, for any reason or under any ciicumstances, 
meets a pupil foi the purpose of helping him to solve a prob- 
lem of which be may oi may not be conscious. 

The Counseling Interview 

In some schools, homeroom teachers are lequued to have 
a ceitain numbei of individual confeiences with each pupil 
in the room. In other schools, they are required only to 
hold conferences with pupils who present some particular 
diflBculty. It is suggested here that eveiy homeroom teacher 
hold at least one individual confeience each semester with 
each homeioom pupil, regardless of his evident problems, and 
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perhaps a number of coirfeiences with those who present par- 
ticular difficirlties. These are in addrtrorr to the conferences 
which are held at the request of the puprls. The elassroorn 
teacher wrll not be expected to hold nrtervrews wrth every 
puprl but only with those who come for help and those whom 
she singles out as needrng attention. The pi oblems the home- 
loom teacher considers will covei a wide range, but the 
classroom teacher will be mainly concerned, although not 
always, with academic problems and those related to class 
morale The important thing is that both the homeroom 
teacher and the classroom teacher accept individual coun- 
seling as an indispensable technique of then jobs. 

What are some of the problems which will present eoun- 
scling opportunities? A few aic choice of an occupation, 
choice of curricula and courses, failures or difficulties m 
courses, choice of extracuiiiculai activities, financial prob- 
lems, social problems, problems of personal adjustment, and 
problems of health. These problems, of course, may be 
broken down into dozens of subpioblems which will bo ob- 
vious to the alert teacher. 

It IS easy to tell the teacher that she should hold confer- 
ences with her pupils. It is another matter to tell her how 
to handle these rnteivicws. The technique of the counsel- 
ing interview has been pretty well standardized. How to 
begin it will depend on whether it is rnitiatcd by the pupil 
or by the teacher. It is one thing to answer a pupil’s ques- 
tions when he wants help, and it is another to lead up to a 
problem for which he has been summoned, whether or not 
he is aware of the problem. It is generally agreed that rap- 
port is the big problem in the latter case. IIow to obtain 
that rapport, or feeling of friendliness and comfortableness, 
will now be considered. 

The wise tcachei will not open the interview with such a 
shock as was precipitated by one teacher who, when a pupil 
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came to her, said, “Aha, you’ve been tattling again.” That 
teacher had no desuable influence on the pupil. It cannot 
be said that she did not have an undesuable influence. If 
she had been wise, she would have completely concealed 
any animosity she may have felt toward that pupil and would 
have heaid him out to the end. As it was, the inteiview 
ended light there. This was an ideal oppoitunity for seivice 
in an mdividual interview. The pupil wanted to talk He 
had somethmg to talk about, and he wanted the teacher’s 
help The wise teachei, realizing how seldom this happens, 
would have led the boy on to present his pioblem and, even 
if he were inclined to “tattle,” would have had an excellent 
oppoitunity to lead him to see how undesuable it was Get- 
ting a pupil to talk in an inteiview is fiequently difflcult 
Heie this difficulty was entiiely obviated. Such a situation 
puts the teachei into her veiy best lole, that of a giver of 
somethmg desiied The pioblem of building up a feeling of 
rappoit and m addition askmg the proper questions and lead- 
ing the pupil to see the thing she desnes hmi to see is a dif- 
ferent matter. 

Assume that the teacher feels that for some good reason 
she should have a talk widi John Smith It happens that 
John IS not getting along well in his schoolwoik. His mam 
difficulty seems to be that he has been going with undesir- 
able company for some time, and the teacher has just dis- 
covered this. Her problem is to get John to see his situation 
and where it will probably lead. John, on the other hand, 
has the adolescent boy’s supeisensitiveness about “squeal- 
ing” on his companions. This means that the teachei must 
build up in John a feeling of complete confidence m her be- 
fore bioaching the subject at hand. She will greet him coi- 
dially, ask him to have the most comfortable seat available, 
and will open the conversation with as pleasant a subject as 
IS possible, although it may have nothing to do with the 
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leason foi inviting the boy to tins inteiview. The leason foi 
this appaient subteifnge is that the teacher wants John to 
have an entirely fiiendly attitude toward hei She knows 
that if he suspects hei ol being unfiiendly to him she will 
get nowheie with the inteiview. In some cases, teacheis 
have taken pupils foi walks in the woods or to have ice 
Cl earn in oidei to establish friendly lelations so that they 
might begin thinking together. In many cases, the fiist in- 
terview should not deal at all with the pioblem It should 
be entirely given ovei to the establishment of moiale. Fieud 
suggests that the teachei do something for the pupil. Others 
have found that allowing the pupil to do some seivice for 
the teachei is even inoie effective. The ability of the teacher 
to laugh with the pupil, not ai him, helps. 

The alert teachei will have studied the pupil’s lecoid caie- 
fully befoie the interview and will know something of his 
likes and dislikes, his abilities and weaknesses, his associates, 
and the type of home fiom which ho comes She will know 
whethci the discipline mctliod at home is repiessive or the 
opposite. She will attempt to use measures that at least 
have not pioved futile in othei compaiable situations. She 
will tiy to know how he reacts to situations involving thwart- 
ings and how he behaves when he is winning. This may 
be learned by observing him m contests with othei pupils. 
She will seaich caiefully foi desiiable tiaits which may be 
used for favorable comment when the pioblem is broached 
In fact, she should endeavoi to avoid unfavorable comment 
wherever possible Benjamin Franklin built up early in 
life the habit of never duectly contradicting anyone. He 
would say, “Yes, there are many factors definitely in favor 
of youi contention. On the othei hand, there are those who 
•claim that the facts aie difleient. Now let us examine the 
problem.” But after this diplomatic appioacli and when the 
pomt had been pioved to his enthe satisfaction, he rarely 
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slated the conclusion. So the counselor need not and should 
not “lub in” the conclusions that she has anived at and that 
the pupil has piobably agieed to 

In one olbei case— that in which the teachei must mtei- 
view eveiy pupil, legaidless of pioblems— the appioach will 
be a bit dilfcient Heie the teachei will take the attitude 
that this inteiview is something lequued of eveiyone and 
that she just wants to chat mfoimally with the pupil in meet- 
uig the requnement Aftei establishing lappoit, she will 
ask the pupil if he has any pioblems that are botlieiing him 
She will not insist that eveiy pupil have pi oblems She will 
piobably ask him questions on a number of fionts. extra- 
cuiiicular activities, scholastic success, woik engaged in out- 
side of school, his community activities, summer lecreation 
01 woik activities, special inteiests and talents, etc. This 
inteiview should help to determine whether future confer- 
ences should be held and to give the teachei a hint as to how 
to appioach the assignment 

A type of counseling which is usually discussed m any 
modem consideration of counseling is that emphasized by 
Carl R. Rogers and knovra as “nondhective counseling ” 
This method was tried out extensively in the Second World 
War and was found lathei effective, particularly in situa- 
tions in which the counseloi had not had extended tiainmg. 
In this type of situation the counseloi leads the counselee 
to discuss his problem as fieely as possible and merely lays a 
smooth path, as it were, over which the counselee may travel 
to a degree of security tiuough expressing his feelmgs 
When it is realized that 6% pei cent of all men called for 
service in the aimed forces m 1942-1943 were lejected be- 
cause of emotional instability, it can be readily seen that a 
favorable oppoi trinity for self-expression, even for the many 
who were not unstable and who were not rejected, would 
have been extremely helpful. 
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A listing of the counseling lules in the Western Electric 
Company, wheie nondiiective counseling is practiced, will 
give a deal pictuie of this technique- 

1 The intei viewer should listen to the speakci in a patient and 
friendly, but intelligently critical, mannci 

2. The inteiviewci should not display any kind of authority. 

3. The interviewer should not give advice oi moi al admonition 

4. The inter viewer should not aigue with the speaker 

5. The interviewer should talk oi ask questions only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

a. To help the person talk. 

h. To relieve any fears or anxieties on the part of the speaker 
which may be affecting his lelation to the inteiviewci 
c To praise the inteiviewee foi lepoiting his thoughts ac- 
curately. 

d. To veei the discussion to some topic which has been 
omitted 01 neglected. 

e To discuss implicit assumptions if this is advisable. 

After what has just been said, it is not dilRcult to aiiivc 
at a description of the person who will do the best counsel- 
ing. Since it is assumed here that every teacher is a coun- 
selor, the picture will be a very modest one. The couiiseloi 
must like people, partieulaily childicii, and must be con- 
stantly thinking more about the comfort and happiness of 
others than of herself. She must be reasonably calm and able 
to keep still while the othei fellow talks. She knows that 
any successful counselor must be able to listen much and 
talk little. She has to have the patience of Job and must 
be able to keep a calm exterior no matter how she feels in- 
ternally A pupil 01 even a parent may come to hei very 
angry Then, if ever, she must keep hei coinposuie. Two 
excited people are an absolute impossibility if one is a real 
counselor . 

She will not attach values to anything a pupil has done. 
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She IS “shockpioof” and does not lift an eyelid at the most 
hair-iaismg stoiy To all appeal ances, it is an eveiyday 
matter. She piaises the pupil whenever possible She nevei 
threatens and is nevei excessively sympathetic She allows 
the pupil to ariive at his own conclusions and when ever de- 
suable sees that a fmthei appomtment is aiianged foi. 

Under what conditions is a counseling inteiview desirable? 
A few problems aie listed below. 

1 Misconduct 

2 Poor school work in geneial 

3. DiiBculties with pai ticulai subjects 

4 Change of cuiriculum 

5 Health handicaps 

6 Ambitions above a pupil’s ability 

7 Ambitions below a pupil’s ability 

8. Special aptitudes not being utilized 

9. Intellectual ability not being utilized 

10. Home difficulties affecting a pupil’s work 

11. Companions adversely affecting a pupil 

12 Wasting leisuie time 

13. Inability to get along with otheis 

14. Choosing a life woik 

15 Frustiations 

16 Self-consciousness 

17 Nonacceptance by othcis 

Counseling Suggestions 

Some principles of counseling which every teacher-coun- 
selor will find helpful arc given below. While they are in- 
tended piincipally for professional counselors who have 
more time for counseling than the classroom teacher usually 
has, they are fundamental and should be examined by a 
teacher lor the purpose of orienting herself m the ait. 
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1, Individual c^ounseling involves two people, one who has a 
pioblem which should be solved, and anothei who is in a 
position to assist in its solution 

2 The counseling niteiview is devoted to (o) obtaining inlor- 
matioii, (b) giving iiifoiinatioii, and (o) changing attitudes 
and behavior. 

3 The counseloi should call the counsclee by name when wel- 
coming him to the niteivicw 

4. Counseling should begin with the establishment of lappoit, 
that is, the counselee must feel comfoi table 

5 The counseloi must himself be at ease if he expects the 
counselee to be at ease. 

6. Wheiievei possible, a case should be studied caiefully by 
the counseloi befoic the intciview 

7 The counselee is helped by the knowledge that the coun- 
seloi knows his pioblcm Tins makes it easiei for him to 
"open up.” 

8 Feais may picvcnt a counselee fiom “opening up,” 

9 The leachei who desnes to be an elfeetive counseloi should 
take special tiainmg 

10. The counseloi must have a ccilain insight which shows him 
how to begin and how to end an iiitei view 

11 The counselee may realize that something is wiong but may 
not lecogiiize liis problem 

12 The counseloi should help the counselee to locate and define 
his pioblem. 

13. The counselee must wish to solve his problem 

14. The counseloi should be an expert hslenei and should em- 
phasize this in his technique 

15 The counselor should avoid asking direct questions until 
the counselee is leady to volunteei the information 

16, The counseloi .should confine his leinaiks chiefly to the 
questions winch will enalile the counselee to see Ins piob- 
lcm cleaily and to formulaic plans for its solution. 

17. A maximum of leadeiship Irealment and a minimuixi of 
executive ticalment aie desirable. 
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18. It is almost always possible foi a counseloi to wait till the 
facts aie m befoie endeavoiing to bung the counselee to a 
decision Occasionally tins may not be tiue 

19. The counselee must be piovided with outlets— educational, 
vocational, avocational, and coirectional. 

20 The counselee must be made acquainted with many sources 
of aid. 

21 The counselee must be willing to use such souices of aid as 
aie piovided, 

22. Usually it is unwise to tiy to settle a pioblem m one intei- 
view. 

23. The counselor should always keep a pad on the table on 
which he may wiite notes if he desnes. 

24. Every counselor should take time to write up a case fully 
after each inteiview. In fact, inteiview time should include 
this. 

25 The counseloi should usually take time to review a case and 
consult with othei persons befoie dispensing advice, 

26. A deiinite futuie appointment is usually desirable 

27 The counselor must know how to induce the counselee to 
ask foi another interview if such is needed 

28. If a counselee does not leturn when arranged foi, a card 
should be sent inviting him to come on a definite date 

29. The staff clinic is desuable foi difficult cases 

30. A counselor should seldom consider a case closed, for a year 
or two latei the counselee may letuin Then a review of 
the full notes is desirable 

31 The counseloi should study his own habits and peculiarities 
to see that they do not have an unfortunate effect on the 
counselee. 

32 At times the counselor should dictate a complete statement 
of the case after the inteiview. 

33 The counselor should study his own voice through record- 
ing, in 01 del that he may be sure of its pleasantness, Also, 
he will do well to study his diction and emphasis 
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34. The cotin.selor should have icgulai hoius, wheie possible, 
and confine mlci views to these houis except in cnieigcncics. 
35 A bank discussion of a pioblem is usually desiiable. 

Intkuvikw Rkcohd 

Counselor 

Pupil — — 

Date- IIoui Length of nitciview minutes 

Pi oblem 

Was pupil auiiie of liis piolilem? — 

Wlio sought the intciviow? 

Was the mteivicw a loutihe icquiird one? 

If so, was any piohlem discovousP^ 

How was the pi oblem appioacheiU — 

Wliat action was agreed upon"'’ 

Wliat featuie of the situation icciuiicH special ticaliiiciit? 


Is a futiiic inteiview de.sualilo*^- 

Who asked foi it? 

When will it lie hold? 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Keep a sheet on your desk and tally cvoiy incident that 
you believe should be dignified with tlic teim "individual 
counseling” Check with the piinciplcs ol counselmg 
suggested in this unit, and see if your techniques can be 
improved. If they cannot, scoie your woik with a big 
plus. 

2. It would be inteicsting for a faculty to keep lecoids of 
times and places of individual counseling in tei views. 

3. Another helpful study would be one of the types of prob- 
lems which pupils discuss with Icachcis. 

4. Aftei the above studios, teachers may wish to set up a 
program foi individual counseling that will incioase effi- 
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ciency and elunmate a good deal of intcifeience and over- 
lapping. 

5. Set up a progiam of discussions of the various problems 
of counseling. 

6. Write SIX suggestions foi oiganization of youi counseling 

(a) as a homeioom teachei and (b) as a classroom 
teacher. 

7. You are a classroom teacher and a problem arises 'with a 
pupil in a class. The difficulty is one of (a) conduct, 

(b) learning, and (c) personality adjustment. How 
would you set up the inteiview in each case? 
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Group Counseling 


The algebra class had come in, and Miss Biown was about 
to open the lesson when she observed a special agitation 
among the pupils They didn’t seem to be mteiested in al- 
gebra Something else had seized then attention, and they 
apparently wanted to discuss it. Miss Brown, being more 
mteiested m the development oi the individuals in the class 
than m her subject, asked them what the special concern was 
about. The reply given by a liaH dozen at the same time 
was that Tom Snnpson, a senior, had been declared by the 
faculty to be ineligible to play football in an important game 
the followmg day Tom was the stai of the team. But he 
was not to be allowed to play because he had been caught 
cheatmg m an exammation the day before, and the school 
was up in arms. 

Miss Brown realized that very little algebra would be 
learned that period until this problem had been disposed of. 
Hence, the class was organized for a frank discussron of the 
problem. A committee of live was appointed to prepare 
some thoughtful questions for discussion, and after the first 
question had been stated, tire teacher, acting as moderator, 
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opened the class discussion, while the committee continued 
to guild out fuithci questions. 

The entile class peiiod was devoted to the discussion, with 
class membeis peimitted to suggest any Imthei questions. 
The vote of the class at the end ol the peiiod was in suppoit 
of tlie school authoiities 

The above pioccduie is one example of whaL is known as 
“gioup counseling.” 

In group counseling a vast amount of necessaiy infoiina- 
tion can be considered both effectively and economically 
Fuitheimoie, a condition of lappoit is established between 
the counseloi and the student; lor the student in becoming 
well acquainted with the counseloi in gioup activity feels 
fieei to appioach his counselor foi a private inteivicw 
Then, too, as Miloi says, if thcie is not group counseling, 
theie IS gieat infioqueiicy of contact with pupils in the office 
counseloTs system. Foi example, under the latter system he 
questioned a boy who had seen his counselor once foi 10 
minutes in the piecedmg seinestei. This fact is fuitliei coi- 
roboiated by the following quotation from Allen and Ben- 
nett.^ 

One of the most important values of group guidance activities 
lies in the fact that they provide continuity of contacts between 
the teacher-counseloi and Ins students for an appreciable period 
of time. Without the group activities, these contacts would be 
limited to scheduled oi occasional interviews, and it would be im- 
possible foi a counseloi leally to know the students with whom ho 
was attempting to counsel. 

Without a piogiain of gioup activities, guidance would be 
laigely remedial, repairing the machine aftei the damage had been 
done. It is only through gioup guidance that it is possililc to 

^Richaid D. Allen and Maigaicl E. Bennett, “Guidance thiough 
Group Activities," in Guidance in Educational Institutions, 37th Yeai- 
book of the National Society foi the Study of Education, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, III,, 1938, 
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select tlic pioblems with whicli all pupils aie siue to be con- 
fionted and to piepaie pupils in advance with the infoimation 
and the piocediues necessaiy foi a wise solution of the pioblems 
when they occur. 

Finally, eveiy gioup guidance activity is an open invitation foi 
pupils to come to the teachci -counselor foi assistance with then 
individual problems When pupils bung their own pioblems to 
the counselor, an attitude of “guidance leadiness” is cnsincd The 
group activities help them to develop awaieness of the natuie of 
their pioblems and to become inteiested in solving them 

^ Gioup counseling may be defined as consideimg m gioups 
vital pioblems that aie common to a number of individuals 
in a gioup Examples would be the discussion of table eti- 
quette, principles of good citizenship, qualifications of offi- 
ceis foi the homeroom, student council, oi local municipal 
council, spoitsmanship, qualities needed foi a paiticiilar ]ob, 
how to study, how to choose a vocation or avocation, etc. 

r In other words, group counseling differs from individual 
counseling mainly in that pioblems of a paiticiilai pupil are 
those of a number of others and the individual does not 
speak up and admit that a problem is his own. In no case 
is the discussion likely to be centered on the problem of a 
designated individual. 

Group counseling is essential in any secondary education 
program. Teachmg of high school subjects, necessaiy m 
any situation, is not suflBcient for a well-iounded education 

In many cases, the traditional subject is considered essen- 
tial to a curriculum but does not appeal to the pupil as of 
vital interest to him, for the adolescent, much as he may 
appear to be having his needs met in the regular high school 
subjects, has problems that to him arc much more signifi- 
cant. How to make liimseh attractive to the other sex, how 
to “make friends and influence people,” what will help him 
to grow up rapidly, how to get a job and be able to buy 
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things lie cannot now have— these and many other problems 
aie live ones hut are seldom considered in any oigamzed 
fashion in legnlai school subjects. To satisfy these vital 
needs such problems must be given a specific lime and place 
and must be handled by certain definite techniques, some of 
which follow. 

Some Techniques in Group Counseling 

The lectmc method may he used in some situations in 
gioup counseling, particularly where dispensing iiifoima- 
tion 01 developing ideals oi attitudes is the purpose The 
term “lectin e” is not particularly fitting m this situation. It 
too often implies something foiinal and possibly immtciest- 
mg It might be bettci to call it “diiect teaching” oi some 
other tcim descriptive of economical methods of mfoimmg 
or mfluencmg people. The use of motion or still pictures, 
graphs and charts, exclusions to business establishments or 
otliei establishments of interest, and many othci similar pio- 
ceduies accompanied by oral explanation or desciiption 
should consume most of the gioup counseling time listed 
undei this head. It is essential that the lectin or be thor- 
oughly prepared for liis job His presentation must be inter- 
esting and worth while oi results will be negligible. 

Group counseling usually does not imply the telling of 
something to pupils, valuable as this is undei certain condi- 
tions It IS likely to be more successful if the pupils them- 
selves are more active than is possible in the lecture situa- 
tion. In many cases where group counseling is desirable, 
the teacher acts merely as a leader of discussions carried 
on by the pupils. This pioceduie is commonly called the 
“socialized recitation.” It matters little how the teacher or- 
ganizes the class. The central principle is that the piipils 
should think cooperatively on some problem that to them is 
significant. 
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It IS important that guides to thinking be piepaied before 
the socialized lecitation is attempted These may be ai- 
langed by the teachei oi by a committee consisting of pupils 
alone or pupils in cooperation with the teachei. The panel 
discussion, in which certain questions have been prepared 
beforehand and are asked by a leader of discussion who does 
not attempt to sway the direction of the thinking, is an ex- 
cellent example of the socialized recitation. It is not diffi- 
cult to handle, and it is usually successful. Thiee principles, 
however, must guide the use of this method. (1) The ques- 
tions must be meaningful and carefully stated (2) The sub- 
ject must be one in which opinions are acceptable and scien- 
tific exactness is not demanded. (3) The leadei must be 
acquainted with the subject and capable of arousmg the 
mteiest when it threatens to lag An important character- 
istic of such classroom pioceduie is that no pupil is put “on 
the spot” by being asked questions which he must answer oi 
suffei the consequences He is allowed complete fieedom 
to think without feai of the teacher’s disappioval. He is 
never assigned a question or asked a direct question by the 
teachei. It is not suggested tliat tins should always be the 
classroom situation, but it is maintained that pupils fre- 
quently should have the pressure for pleasing the teacher 
withdrawn and the opportunity for objective thinkmg sub- 
stituted. 

^ Dramatization is an excellent technique in group coun- 
seling. While the lesson is vividly taught, a number of the 
class members have the opportunity to participate in the ac- 
tivity. This technique is particularly useful in teaching 
such topics as etiquette, morals, and ethics. A diamatic or 
radio skit showing some common mistake frequently made 
in social situations is likely to be very effective. 

Classes are frequently organized into committees for the 
consideration of some vital problem These committees pre- 
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paie llaeii lepoits, and llie cliaumen piesent them at an en- 
tne class session. It is sometimes ellective foi the cliaiimeii 
to sit as mcmbeis of a panel foi discussion ol the piohlem 
01 pioblems iindei consideiation 
A clinical appioach to the solution of a group piohlem is 
that in which a case is piesented loi consideiation by the 
gioup It difleis fiom the panel discussion mainly in that 
the pioblem is piesented as a case which might icfei to one 
of the membeis of the class but never does; the individual 
mvolved should never be enough like any member of the 
class to be identified with that pupil A teacliei preparing 
such cases should always lemembei this caution The late 
Di Allen of Providence, R. I , wrote two books “ on the 
subject and laid down a few lules for the conduct ol such 
discussions The following suggestions arc approximately 
what Di. Allen lecommends: 

y 1 The case should bo one of immediate concern to the mem- 
beis of the group but anonymously piesented 
2 The case should be piesented in sufficient detail to peimit all 
pupils to see it clearly 

3, A numbci of significant questions should be prepared be- 
forehand either by the teachei oi by a cominitlce oi pupils, 
01 by both woiking togcthei. 

4. The case should be read to the gunip or piesented in mimeo- 
giaphed foim with appropriate questions. 

5 The leader should always leinaui in the background and 
should consider it his duty only to keep the discussion on the 
subject and to secure adequate summarization of the con- 
clusions leached oi geneial trends of thought 
6. The leader should never express his own opinion, although 
he may occasionally ask questions intended to bung atteii- 
“ Richaid D Alien, Fiances J. Slewait, and Lester J Sehloeib, 
Common Pwblems in Group Ginchnai', Ricluud D Allen, Case-con- 
ference Pioblems in Gwiip Guidance, Inor Publislnug Company, Ine., 
New Yoik, 1934. Volumes I and II of the Inor Gioup Guidance Senes. 
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tion to a paiticulai line of thinking he considcis desiiable 
but which the gioup has evidently not sensed 

7. Discussion of the case should stop shoit of ennui. 

An ilkistiaton of a case and the questions which accom- 
pany it follows: 

Chailes and Robeit weie consideied good students Theii 
intelligence latmgs weie about the same They weie study- 
ing Spanish and making about equal giades, in the high 80’s 
01 low 90’s They lecitecl well in class with one exception 
Chailes could not lead well “at sight” material he had not 
studied befoiehand Robeit seemed able to lead new ma- 
teiials almost as well as those he had studied. When they 
finished high school, Robeit went on to college, continued his 
study of Spanish, and, on giaduation, obtained a position as 
an mteipieter. 

Chailes tried Spanish in college, but gave it up at the end 
of a yeai because his Spanish lessons took too much of his 
time. 

Questions : 

1 Evidently Robert was the beltei Spanish student. What did 
you discovei in his high school woik that indicates this? 

2 Plow do you suppose the two boys differed in then study 
habits? 

3. Which used the dictionaiy more? 

4. Which gave moie neaily exact translations in class? Whyi^ 

5. Which read fastei? Which read moie? 

6. Which one piobably could speak moie Spanish? Why^ 

7. Which boy lead moie nontextbook material, such as news- 
papers, magazines, jokebooks; listened to Spanish songs on 
the ladio; sought the acquaintance of Spanish-speaking 
people? 

8. State two piinciples which you believe should guide a person 
who is studying a foieign language. 

9 Can you apply youi conclusions to other subjects? Illustrate. 
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Group Counseling in Other Activities 

While we have been consideimg gioup counseling only in 
homeiooins oi in classes set up foi the pmpose, theie aie a 
nuinbei oi othei activities that aic usually consideied as pei- 
foiining the gioup counseling function Among these aie 
the school assembly, a gieat many types of clubs wheie much 
gioup thinking and discussion is engaged in, sehool govern- 
ment, the homeioom oigamzation activities, and committee 
woik in many school activities. Outside of sehool are civic 
activities Boy and Giil Scouts and othei such gioups, Sun- 
day school, young people’s religious gioups, etc. All these 
and many otheis fuinisli oppoitunity foi education of the in- 
dividual in problems that to him are vitally impoitant. 

The best method of selecting problems foi group counsel- 
ing is to choose those that aie actually facing the group 
One counselor who wanted inaleiials for her group guidance 
program went out onto the playground and observed the 
situations that arose in connection with pupil contacts there 
She looked for ical problems in the sub]ccl mattei classes 
she was teaching and asked other teachers to hand hei lists 
of those that arose in connection with theii daily work She 
went still further, and asked pupils in her group counseling 
sections to list subjects they would like to consider. Among 
these, as was expected, weie such questions as: “How shall 
I choose a vocation?” and “How can I get a job^” Otheis le- 
feiied to boy-giil relations and how to be popular 

There are many lists of problems for group counseling, 
but one of the best is that by Wendell Yeo.’’ The problems 
are classified under the following heads. 

1 Health and Physical Fitness 

2 Family Rclalion.slnps 

Wendell Yeo, ‘‘Suggoslod Content foi the Gioup Guidance Pio- 
giara,” Education, Vol. 65, pp 80-89, Octobei, 1944. Used with per- 
mission. 
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3. Vocational Planning and Adjiiitments 

4. Educational Planning and Adjustments 

5. Utilizing Fiee Time 

6. Social Adjustment 

7. Personal Values 

8 Finances 

9 Peisonal-psychological Relations 

These pioblems aie listed below accoicling to the school 
grades m which they might well be picscnted. (It should 
be stated that no scientific detcimination of guide level has 
been made, but theie is some evidence that the assignments 
aie satisfactoiy. ) The numbcis beloie each topic indicate 
the areas to which it belongs among those that aic listed 
above. 

Gvade 7 

4, 6 Getting acquainted m oui new school 
4 Difleicnces between eleincnlaiy and junior high 
school 

4 Learning how to study 

7 What should my icsponsibility be towai d the prop- 
el ty of others? 

6 Couitcsy m the classioom 
3 Why people woik 

3 Survey of dilferent occupational fields 

4 Leainmg how and wlicie to ask lor help 
9 Are my angiy moments worth while? 

4. 7 What constitutes cheating in homewoik? 

6 What kinds of manners alleet populanty'i 
2 Relationships withlnotheis and sisteis 

8 Managing a weekly allowanec) 

9 Leainmg how to accept criticism 

6, 7 Seeing the good and hcanliful in the lives oi otheis 

7.8 The boiiowiiig and lending h.ihit—good oi bad? 

7 The code of a good spoil 

1 A check list of sound health habits 
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9 Would I be considcicd selfish? 

2, 8 Helping my family live within its ineome 
5 What to do in liec lime 

Grade 8 

7 On becoming a lesponsible peison 
4 Do I know and piaeticc good study habits? 

6, 7 Plow impoilant aie one’s companions? 

7 Meaning of good spoitsmanship 

4 Things to considei in choosing high school sub- 
jects 

4, 7 Is “getting by” good enough? 

5 How to acqune new luleiests and develop old ones 

3 Vocational laddcis 

4, 5 Making the most of clubs and othci student activi- 
ties 

2 Sliaiiiig home icsponsibihties 
6, 9 Pci soiiahty— what is it? 

7, 9 llelatioiiship ol oui thoughts and actions 
1, 4, 5 Budgeting one’s time loi lest, study, and play 

4 How can I Icain of my leal abilities and aptitudes? 

6 Plow should I logaid the opinions of otheis? 

6 The light thing to do at social aihuis 

5 How to stai t a hobby 

3, 4, 7 Finding pleasuie and piide in good woikinanship 
6, 7 On the keeping ol confidences 
9 Building self-confidence 
9 Lessons to be learned Irom defeat 

8 Earning one’s spending money 

Giade 9 

8 Planning to finance one’s education 

3, 4 Reasons foi continuing my education 

4, 7 What qualities should a good student possess? 

9 How can I leain how to eonliol my teinpei? 

7 Should I smoke? 

2, 6 What can I do to make people like me? 

3, 4 Relation oi school subjects to vocational life 
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6, Y How to act at a paity 

6 Teacheis aie people, too 

3 How to choose an occupation 

9 What’s wiong with daydieammg? 

1 Plow much sleep should ]unioi higheis get? 

1,9 Why do I feel tiled so often? 

9 Oveicoming self-consciousness 

7 Is it evei light to tell a he? 

4, 5 How to choose a club 

7 Spoitsmanship m action 

4 Meaning of college ceilification 

4 Requu'emeiits foi giadualion liom high school 
3, 4, 6 Piopei diess for school, paities, and business 
2, 6, 7 Plow should boys and giils act toward each othei? 
4, 7 Need for lules and legulations 
4, 7 “He goes to ‘X’ high school” 

2 Evidence of loyalty to one’s home and family 

Grade 10 

8 Youth’s financial needs and lesouices 

6, 7 What about “going steady” in high school? 

4, 6 Plow to make good in high school 
1,3, 4, 6 Differences among people mental, physical, and 
social 

6,7 Ti aits that make us liked 

9 Plow to bleak a bad habit 
9 What to do about woiiy 

2 Do paients expect too much fiom their children? 
1, 3, 6, 7 Qualities of leadeis 

3 Getting and holding a pait-timc job 
6 What about dates? 

9 Facing infeiioiity 

1, 3, 4 How does one leain of one’s special abilities? 

7, 9 “But eveiyone else is doing it” 

3, 4 Faotois to considei in choosing a college 
3, 4 Plow important is my high school lecoid? 

6, 7 Chaiacteiistics of the lady, the gentleman 
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1, 6 Good health, the basis of a radiant peisonahty 
4 The place ol the high school in the community 
1 How to impiove one’s peisonal appeal ance 
6, 7 Many acquaintances oi a few fnonds— which? 

6, 9 How to oveicome lacial piojudiccs 


Giacle 11 

1 Rest, diet, exeicise— what I need, what I get 
6, 7 What shall we talk about? 

9 Dangeis in being hypei sensitive 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7 Fust things flist learning to live on twenty-foiii 
houis a day 

2 Getting along with the membeis of one’s family 
6, 7 Pioblems in etiquette foi youth 

6 The meaning of social matuiiiy 

7 Ethics foi modem youth 

7 The kind of a poison I am becoming 
8, 9 Achieving independence 
9 Fundamental human diives 
9 Ways in which people adjust to conihet 

5 Finding woithy avocations 

3 Suinmci woik as vocational expeiiencc 
6, 7 Who is a tolciant peison? 

3 Qualities of leadeiship 

6 Value of a good loputation 

7 Youth on the highway 

1, 3, 4, 6, 8 Establishing peisonal goals 

9 What IS meant by “heio woiship”? 


Grade 12 

3 How to get and hold a job 
3 How to make the most of that hist job 

3 Legislation affecting youth today 

2, 3, 6, 7, 8 The high school senioi looks at inaiiiage 

4 Keeping on giowiiig. post high school educa- 
tional opportunities 

3 Meaning ol occupational adjustment 
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9 When is a peison emotionally matuie? 

7 Finding a laith to live by 
5, 6 What pi ice populaiity? 

2 Factois making foi happy home life 
1,4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9 Adjustment pioblems of college ficshmen 

7 The semoi’s responsibility to lower classmen 
3, 7 Ethics m business 

7,9 Attitudes— deteimmants of success oi failiue 

3 What may an employci pi opeily expect of me? 

9 Mental health and how to achieve it 

7 tligh school giaduate’s obligations to his com- 
munity 

7 Holding fast to one’s ideals 
1, 4, 5 How to keep physically fit 

Aftei these pioblem listings, Yeo explains, “Because of the 
seveial oiganizatioiial plans possible foi iinpailing occupa- 
tional information no attempt has been made m these list- 
ings to include topics on specific occupations or fields of oc- 
cupations.” 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 . Select one of the above questions, piepaie it caiefully, 
and using one of the methods Hsted, demonstiate with 
your class to a gioup of teachers how it can be handled. 
It IS not expected that this denionstiation will be a fin- 
ished job. The teachers observing should discuss together 
how the pioceduie can be improved. Several teacheis 
should prepare units by diflfcient methods and present 
them to groups of pupils in the piescnce of other teach- 
ers. The Older of piesentatioii may be deteimmed by lot. 

2. Any program of group counseling should be organized on 
a grade basrs with special caie that the pioblems consid- 
eied are not covered in any other grade or subject. If a 
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school has not had a gioup counseling piogiam before, it 
would probably be well to start with the highest grade 
m the school, covering in that grade as many of the most 
important problems lor that and the lower grades 
as possible. The program can then proceed with the 
grade next below, covering the work it has missed to date, 
but reserving problems which arc assigned to the highest 
class, etc 

3 Plan a research program intended to reorganize the pro- 
gram of studies so that overlapping with the group coun- 
selmg program will be eliminated. 

4 Organize a committee to develop techniques for group 
counseling. 

5. What changes would you make m the handling of your 
extiacuiiicular piogiam that would unpiove the group 
counseling program therein? 

6. One of the most important functions of a group counsel- 
ing program is that of indoctrinating pupils in the idea 
and techniques of studying their own needs, interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities. How would you organize such 
a program so that it would function best? See the bulle- 
tin published by the Chicago Public Schools for sugges- 
tions. 


BIBLIOGRAPPIY 

McDaniel, Henry B : “Do We Have Time Enough for 
Counseling?” Calif orma Journal of Secondaiy Educa- 
tion, Vol. 18, pp. 177-182, December, 1943 In this 
article, the author describes how group counseling can 
be eflectivcly used not only for imparting information 

* Giace E Munson and L. J. Schloeib, “High School Courses m Self- 
appraisal and Caieers,” Chicago Public Schools, Chicago 
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but also foi scieening students needing individual coun- 
sebng, bunging counselois in closei touch with paieiits, 
and helping to plan lutuie educational piogiams. A 
counseling piofile is pictmed. The authoi concludes if 
any school is oigamzed to make full use of well-planned 
gioup guidance activities, theie is time foi counseling 
m that school’s progiam. 

Metcalfe, Harold H ■ “Gioup Counseling at the Eleventh- 
giadc Level,” School Review, Vol. 54, pp, 401-405, Sep- 
tembei, 1946 Using a high school guidance piogiam 
as a basis for his study, the authoi piesents means foi 
evaluating it He desciibes methods m gioup counsel- 
ing and cites examples of gioup conferences m which 
the meaning of the Kuder Piefeience Recoid is discussed 
after each membei of the gioup has taken it. Gi oup guid- 
ance, he concludes, enables the dean to meet many stu- 
dents in a pcisonal way, gioup thinking stimulates the 
individuals, leaves moie time foi individual counseling, 
and promotes interest in the entire group. 

RATimuN, J. E.: “Functions of Gioup Counseling,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, Vol 20, pp 447- 
452, December, 1945. The authoi divides group coun- 
seling into three major functions: imparting factual m- 
foimation, mteipietmg envnonmental factors m terms 
of personal experiences, and group therapy, which in- 
cludes the discovery and treatment of the maladjusted. 
Pie says that the true value of gioup counseling is its 
developmental aspect, that finding pupil’s pioblems is 
one of the first requisites, and tells how that can be 
done. Methods of scheduling group guidance activities 
are described Continuity and legulaiity are called 
minimum essentials if continuous growth and develop- 
ment of students is to be obtained 
Sachs, Georgia M.: ‘Evaluation of Group Guidance Work 
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in Secondaiy Schools,” Southern California Educalional 
Monographs, No 14, Umveisity of Southern California 
Piess, Los Angeles, 1945. Which is the moie effective 
gioup'giiidance plan, that employing the seivices of a 
specialized guidance teachei oi that using the home- 
room teachei? The authoi lepoits measmements of the 
lelative effectiveness of the two plans as they aie Gai- 
ned on by two diffeient junioi high schools. 

Wati'S, M. S.: “Thinking about Peisonal Problems,” Clear- 
ing House, Vol. 19, pp 474-479, Apiil, 1945 The 
author, lepoiting on a method of teaching English 
which she has used foi a peiiod of years, tells how the 
“problem approach” incieases the mteiest and peifoim- 
ance of her pupils in wilting and leading At the same 
time it provides them with continuing guidance on so- 
cial and moial problems and teaches them to think con- 
stiuctively. 
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Capacity and Achievement 


Mis, Dailey had come to the high school and wanted to 
see June’s homeioom teacher. June had taken another poor 
lepoit home, and Mis. Dailey had had enough. She re- 
ported that June had not been allowed to go out m the eve- 
nmgs and had been required to spend a definite amount of 
time each evening m study. Mis. Dailey had done her pait 
and now it was about time the school began to produce. 

Miss Corwin, the homeioom teacher, was embaiiassed 
She knew why June was receiving low grades June just was 
not a capable child She was studying hard, probably harder 
than she should, but was unable to raise her grades. Now, 
Miss Coiwin had to confess to the mother frankly that June 
could do no better It was a difficult situation for both, but 
they faced it. Some cuuiculum changes were arranged 
which enabled June to make a better record with her limited 
ability. She was placed in a cuuiculum where her good 
manipulating ability made her reasonably successful. 

The next day Mr. Truitt came to Miss Corwin to discuss 
his son, Spencer Here was an easier situation. Spencer 

200 
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was a boy of unusual ability but he was taking home a lepoit 
which was lathei consistently “aveiage” Ways and means 
weie considered, and Spencei was called in to discuss the 
pioblem with them. He was reminded that his chances of 
enteiing Haivaid, his father’s alma matei, weie exceedingly 
slim with his lecoid to date. He was told that he who con- 
sistently fails to live up to his capacities may find this becom- 
ing habitual and himseh a peison of no consequence. 

Some methods of appioach weie also suggested in this 
confeience. Spencer claimed that the woik was usually too 
easy and not interesting. Foi these leasons he piefeiied to 
spend his time in leading books which weie not i elated to 
his subjects and m paiticipating in certain extiacuiiiculai 
activities. Also, he was engaged in afteischool woik which 
occupied 2 houis of his tune each day. 

Duiiiig the discussion, he decided to give up his woik, use 
somewhat less time for extracmiicular activities, and devote 
moie of his time to study In turn, the homeioom teachei 
agieed to give him help on methods of study and to suggest 
to some of his teaclieis that he be allowed a bit moie time foi 
leading in the libiaiy on aieas m which he was paiticulaily 
inteiested. He agreed to check himself fiequently and to 
take standardized oi othei tests whenever possible. 

These two cases illustiate a pioblem which is one of the 
biggest in the guidance field, that of keeping pupils’ achieve- 
ments somewhere near to their capacities Some pupils of 
limited capacity overwork and make then lives miserable 
because they are constantly far behind the better students 
On the other hand, many pupils of high ability are allowed 
to loaf through school with mediocre or only slightly better 
than average records. 

These cases icpiescnt a moderately satisfactory situation 
The teacher knew that June had very limited ability and that 
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Spencer was very able Another case illustrates a less satis- 
factory situation. Mrs. Ruther, a woman of much more than 
aveiage intelligence, called on Miss Lake, hei sons fifth- 
giade teachei, to see if something could be done about Wal- 
tei’s giade of D in English. Miss Lake was visibly annoyed 
by Mrs. Ruthei's visit, but she lelaxed when assured that the 
mothei had not come to ciiticize hei but to see if something 
could be done to impiove Waltei’s woik. Miss Lake said 
that she did not know what to do Perhaps he could not do 
any bettei When Mrs. Rutliei asked hci if she knew that 
Waltei had a high I Q , she admitted that she did not 

Heie was an unfoitunate situation. The teachei was pie- 
summg to teach pupils whose abilities she did not know. 
Consequently, the pioblem of keeping achievement up to 
ability was entiiely a hit-oi-miss affaii. Suiely no leputable 
doctoi would attempt to piesciibe for a patient whom he 
knew only as “someone who complamed of not feeling well.” 
He would use every possible means of learning the patient’s 
medical histoiy and piesent condition before presuming to 
treat him. So every intelligent teachei will spend a good 
deal of time studying hei pupils m order that she may help 
each one to develop to the limit of Ins ability 

But one of the tools which have helped to aggravate the 
situation emphasized here is the old-fashioned report card 
which shows tliat June’s grades are the same as Spencer’s but 
with no qualifying statements The ordinary parent will put 
as much pressure on June as he will on Spencei . In the for- 
mer case, the pupil’s health, both physical and mental, may 
be seriously injured, while m the latter vigorous pressure 
may be what is needed. 

To correct this error, the ncwci type of report cards indi- 
cate not how a pupil stands as compared with his classmates 
but whether his progress is satisfactory for one of his ability 
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Such lepoils usually late the pupil S or U, satisfactoiy oi 
unsatisfactoiy— in other words, living up to his abiity or not 
living up to Ins ability. 

The question is always asked, “Wlrat about recommending 
him for college or a job? Shall we recommend foi college 
everyone whose work is satisfactory?” That would be as un- 
wise as entering a plow horse in a trotting race because “he 
ran as fast as he could ” The answer is contained in the 
guidance program. The pupil’s cumulative record is rela- 
tively complete and he is recommended for a job oi further 
training on the basis of his ability, interest, and special apti- 
tudes. On this record is an indication of his rank in class 
and his percentile rankings on intelligence tests as well as 
on any achievement tests he has taken. 

The leader should be leminded that the most “letaided” 
pupil m the school is usually the one of most ability who is 
not held up to his maximum production. 

Another caution is that the tcachei should not condemn a 
pupil who is deficient in certain types of ability. lie may 
have a surplus of some other type. A guidance worker should 
never sentence a pupil to a life of failure 

Numerous examples of persons with apparent lack of 
ability in school who later became famous, are found in 
history. Thomas A. Edison is one of these commonly men- 
tioned examples. However, we should not overlook such 
individuals as Isaac Newton, Robert Fulton, Sh Walter 
Scott, Henry Ward Beecher, and Herbert Spencer, all of 
whom showed little promise in school. 

Since the matter of matching ability and accomplishment 
IS of such vital importance, thiee forms are presented which 
are intended to assist the teacher, the pupil, and the parent 
to identify problems and act intelligently m relation to them. 
These forms are, in oidei: 
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1 The scatleigiam (foi class use) 

2 The capacity-achievcmcnt icpoit (foi the individual pupil) 
3. The lepoit to paients 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In a ceitain college dining the Second Woild War, two 
young men fiom the same town were em oiled in a Navy 
V-12 piogiam Then giades weie appioximately the 
same, but one was “washed up” and diopped fiom college 
while the othei was letamed When the commander of 
the unit was asked the leason, he replied that the man 
who was diopped would nevei become a good oflBcei 
because he did not live up to his capacity and, conse- 
quently, would not inspiie men to peifoim on then- high- 
est levels. Ciiticize pio oi con the stand of this officei 

Aie we justified in takmg a similai attitude in (a) pub- 
lic schools? (h) colleges? (c) toacheis colleges? (cl) 
giaduate schools? Should a teacher who docs not make 
a seiious effort to know the capacities of her pupils be 
retained on a faculty? If youi answer is yes, would it be 
the same if that teachei weic teaching youi child? 

2. Hemy C. Moiiison claimed that a teachei should spend 
half hei time studying hei pupils and the other half doing 
what this infoimation indicated should be done. You may 
disagree with Dr. Moiiison. If so, how would you change 
the statement? 

3 Woik out a plan other than die scatter gram for locating 
pupils not pioducing on theii capacity levels. 

4. Aftei you have discovered that a pupil is living fai below 
his capacity level in your subject, your most difficult prob- 
lem is helping him to coned the difficulty. Select an 
actual case, and lay out a definite program of corrective 
work. 



UNIT 19 


The Scattergram 


A simple and giaplnc method by which a teachei may 
analyze the achievements o£ lici class is furnished by the 
so-called “scatteigiam.” This is meiely a pictuie of the 
accomplishments of the class set against a backgiound of 
theii abilities. The poitiait winch one leachei drew of liei 
class and which fuinished a number of shocks is given below. 


Accomplishment in History 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 


S.K. 

S D. 

R M, 
G.A. 

K L. 
F.A. 
M.G. 

4 


J.E. 

C.G. 

N.S. 

D.E. 

A M 
B.T. 

L R 


3 

C.U. 


E K. 
a .A. 

G I 
I.G. 

I.M. 


2 

E.R. 

ED. 

J.M. 

C.V. 

A.T. 

A.W. 


1 


B.L. 

S.L. 
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This teachei obtained ability rankings of bei class of 30 
pupils by using a diagnostic leading test and a scholastic 
aptitude (intelligence) test and taking aveiage lankings on 
the two measuies She then lanked the pupils in liistoiy 
by means of an objective test which she piepaied. Beside 
the name of each pupil, listed veilically, she put in two 
columns Ins lankings— fiist, in ability to learn and, second, in 
accomplishment in history on the basis of the fifth of the 
class 111 which he was placed in each category, Aimed with 
this information, she placed them on the scatter giam in the 
following mannei . Pupil C U ranked m the thud fifth m 
ability to leain and in the first fifth in accomplishment in 
history. Theiefoie, he is placed in low 3 in ability and iii 
column 1 in accomplishment. Pupil K L , who lanked in 
the fifth fifth m each, is placed in the fifth low in abihty and 
the fifth column in accomphslimeiit Thus each pupil is 
placed m his proper square m the scalLeigiam. It will be 
obseived that the first fifth in each case lepiesents the low- 
est gioup and the fifth fifth the highest. 

Now comes the importance of the pictuie. This paiticu- 
lar teachei had not heietofoie given much attention to the 
abilities of her pupils. She had trouble enough woiiymg 
about the accomplishments of some of them. On examining 
the pictuie, she found that 16 of hei pupils weie ranged in 
the squares lunning fiom the lowei left corner to the upper 
light corner of the diagiam These were piopeily placed, 
theiefoie she gave her attention to the other 14 who did not 
appeal in these squaies. In order to give attention where it 
seemed to be must urgently needed, she began with S. K 
Here was a boy who lanked in the uppei fifth nr abihty to 
learn but in the second fifth nr accomphshmeirt. This hiatus 
seemed serious and she attacked the problem with vigor. 
She looked up his standings in all his othei classes and found 
that m three of his five subjects he was doing excellent work. 
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Slie checked again on his ability and found that he stood 
high in the upper fifth. On talking with the thice teacheis 
in whose woik he was doing well, she found that all of them 
had discoveied his ability and had given additional inter- 
esting woik, ovei and aliovc the icquiied amount done by 
most of the pupils. He was doing outside piojecls and being 
piovided with oppoituniLies to express his accomplishments 
in a numbei of ways. The tcachei in the fifth class, m which 
he was doing even pooiei woik than in the histoiy class, 
consideied hun just a common nuisance and was thieatenmg 
to lepoit him to the piincipal foi exclusion fiom hei class. 

Being an intelligent peison, his histoiy ieachei told her 
findings to the pimcipal, who called a meeting of all S K.’s 
teacheis for discussion of his case All the mfoimation 
available was picscntcd to the group, and the findings indi- 
cated that the three successful teachers probably had the 
solution of the problem The two teacheis in whose classes 
Ire was not succeeding decided to discuss his case with him 
and endeavor to apply techniques similar to those that other 
teacheis had found successful. However, they realized that 
no two teachoi personalities are similar and that the problem 
might lequiie some time for solution. An important con- 
sideiation here was that other teachers appeared to have 
solved it. The remaining pupils whose accomplishments 
did not reach the levels indicated by their abilities were 
taken up individually and attempts were made to resolve 
their difficulties. In general, they were reasonably easy of 
solutioir 

One other pupil, however, who gave the teacher some 
concern, was A. W. Along with several others, she was 
accomplishing far more than was wan anted by her ability 
to learn. It was discoveied that she was working much 
harder than conditions seemed to warrant. While working 
till late at night to keep her grades up, she was refrainmg 
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fiom all extracuiiiculai activities and social affairs Hei 
health was being impaiied and hei attitudes towaid Me weie 
becoming unfortunate. The solution of the problem was 
difficult because any other approach to the situation would 
undoubtedly lower her grades while she was paiticipating in 
desirable social and lecieational activites. Two attacks on 
this problem were possible. One was a change of program 
in order that she might take couises which were less difficult 
01 better adapted to hei particular abilities. The other was 
a change of marking system which would give her satisfac- 
tory grades if she did the best she was capable of doing. 
It seems to the wiiteis that there are few other solutions for 
this type of case unless the teacher, usmg the present mark- 
mg system, relax hei scholastic requirements foi those less 
capable pupils who aie ambitious to excel m then grades and 
put hei grading tacitly, if not admittedly, on different bases 
for pupils of different capacities. 

This discussion has raised the suspicion that the teacher 
who uses the scattergram is likely to get hei self into tioubles 
tliat would otherwise not face her. However, no teacher 
who is a real teacher will regret the challenge of keepmg 
pupils somewhere neai their abilities It should be said 
here that a variation of one-fifth, or one quintile, is far less 
seiious than is a variation of two or moie quintiles The 
former deviation may be due to some chance element A 
variation of more than one qumtile will always wan ant a 
careful investigation and generally will call for procedures 
so important that it is well for the case to have the attention 
of a number of interested, intelligent teachei-counselois. 

Some will ask how this can be handled in situations that 
do not lend themselves to objective measurement. It is not 
being proposed that this be attempted. However, there are 
no doubt scientific-minded teacheis and counselois who will 
attempt to project some such techniques into situations that 
are much more subjective in nature For all others, it is 
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suggested that the scatleigram be confined to those situa- 
tions lending themselves to objective measuiemenl. 

It is not claimed that this technique is mlalhble. Suiely 
a scholastic aptitude test and a leading test do not give an 
absolute indication o£ a pupil’s capacity. Scholastic aptitude 
tests aie gi owing fiom the situation wheie a single score 
was the only lesult, thiough the A C.E Psychological Ex- 
amination with two factois, to the Chicago Test of Primaiy 
Mental Abilities with six factois 

If the A.C E test is used in the scatteigiam, it is suggested 
that the Q scoie only should be used if the subject is of the 
quantitative type and the L score only if the subject is of 
the hteiaiy type, including English and social studies 

But the leadei should be leminded that techniques for 
deteimmmg how a pupil’s accomplishment compaies with 
his ability do not solve the pioblcm. They are helpful in 
keeping the facts before the teachei and pupil, but when 
these aie understood, only a start toward readjustment has 
been made. And it is entirely possible that the matter will 
stop there. 

When the ability and accomplishment are not matched, 
there is some icason for the disci epaiicy. In the case of the 
pupil working below Ins ability, he may not know how to 
study; he may not care to study; he may dislike the subject; 
he may dislike the Leachei; the possibilities lor individual 
development in the study oi activity may not have been 
made clear to him; he may be giving too much time to 
extracuiiiculai activities in school, or he may be working too 
long before oi after school. All of these and many other 
possibilities should be investigated. But one of the most 
piofitable lines of investigation is that of the methods of 
teaching used in the class or classes in which he is not doing 
good work. The teachei is always wise to look to her own 
accomplishment when trying to keep the pupil up to his 
possibilities. Perhaps the teachei, herself, is a case in point 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1, You aie a clasiroom leachei aud deshc to piepaie a scat- 
lergiam which will give you a giaphic picluie of how 
the pupils of a ceitaiu class aic living up to theii capaci- 
ties. Theie aie 28 pupils, and their capacities and ac- 
complishments are shown in the following tabulation 
The pupils aie nidicated by letters of the alphabet, plus 
AB and BC They aie laiiked: (1) accoiding to intelli- 
gence, (2) according to scores in a leading test, and 
(3) accoiding to a test in youi suliject 
You will obseive that in intelligence E and W have 
equal rank (2514), Y and Z have equal ranks ( 21 / 2 ), and 
O and P have equal rank (1714) In reading, E and F 
have equal lanks (24/2), and in the achievement test in 
subject mattci L and M have equal ranks (914). 

An explaiiaLioii of how these ranks are anived at may 
be helpful to persons not acquainted with statistics. It 
will be noticed that E and W each has a score of 123, 
and in determining the rank if one had been larger than 
the other, these would have been 25 and 26 Plowevei, 
since the scores are equal their ranks must be identical. 
Theiefore, we add 25 and 26 which equal 51, and divide 
by 2, the result is 25)4, the rank of each scoie In the 
case of Y and Z we add 2 and 3 and divide by 2, the 
answer being 214, die ranks of the two scores of 80. Had 
three scores been identical, temporary ranks would have 
been added and the sum divided by 3 Likewise, with 
larger numbers of temporary ranks, the totals would be 
divided by the number of scoics that were identical 
111 aiianging ranks according to quintiles, the total 
number of scores is divided by 5. In the case given here 
the quotient given is 5%. Any rank below 01 equal to 
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5% is m the fiist quintile, any above this and not moie 
than 11% is 111 the second quintile, any scoie between 
11%, and 16 % is in the thud quintile Any scoie between 
16%, and 22% is in the louith quintile, and any scoie be- 
tween 22%, and 28 is in the fifth quintile. Here we come 
to the woiksheet (shown below) foi pieparation of the 
scatteigiam (also shown below). 


Pu- 

pils 

Intel 

scores 

Intel. 

1 anks 

llciiding 

scoies 

Read 

lanks 

Intel and 
lead avei 

1 anks 

Rub] 

scoies 

Subj 

lanks 

Quintiles 

l&R 

Sub]. 

A 

100 

13 

71 

23 

18 

70 

14 

4 

3 

B 

121 

24 

62 

17 


94 

27 

4 

5 

C 

82 

4 

40 

G 

5 

48 

2 

1 

1 

D 

98 

12 

51 

9 



24 

2 

5 

E 

123 

251^ 

74 

24J^ 

25 

85 

22 

5 

4 

E 

129 

28 

74 

243-^ 

263<f 

68 

13 

5 

3 

G 

84 

5 

43 

4 


83 

1934 

1 

4 

H 

102 

14 

55 

12 

13 

60 

12 

3 

3 
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104 

15 

05 

19 

17 

84 

21 

4 

4 

J 

119 

23 

08 

20 

2m 

77 

17 

4 

4 

K 

117 

22 

09 

21 

2134 

95 

28 

4 

5 

L 

86 

6 

52 

10 

8 

62 

934 

2 

2 

M 

88 

7 

50 

8 

734 

62 

934 

2 

2 

N 

96 

11 

58 

13 

12 

05 

11 

3 

2 
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no 

17^ 

00 

15 

16K 

91 

25 

3 

5 
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no 

17^ 

59 

14 


75 

16 

3 

3 
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116 

21 

64 

IS 

1934 

58 

7 

4 

2 

R 

94 

10 

54 

11 


57 

6 

2 

2 

S 

90 

8 

45 

5 

034 

54 

5 

2 

1 

T 

114 

20 

70 

22 

21 

88 

23 

4 

5 

U 

92 

9 

48 

7 

8 


3 

2 

1 

V 

108 

10 

61 

16 

16 

72 

15 

3 

3 

W 

123 

253^ 

78 

28 

2634 

92 

26 

5 

5 

X 
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27 

77 

27 

27 

59 

8 

5 

2 

Y 

80 

2^2 

38 

1 

134 

83 

1934 

1 

4 

Z 

80 

2H 

42 

3 

234 

51 

4 

1 

1 

AB 

78 

1 

39 

2 

134 

46 

1 

1 

1 

BC 

112 

19 

75 

26 

2234 

m 

18 

5 

4 
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2. Select one of your classes, and piepaie a scattergiam In- 
telligence scores will probably be on file in the office. 
Reading scores may also be available. If not, you may 
give the Gates, Tiaxlei, oi Iowa test, oi even an improvised 
test. Average the ranks in these two tests. Give an 
objective test in youi subject. This may be a standardized 
test or one made by yourself. In cither case it should be 
a valid test, that is, one that really measures achievement 
in the subject. Rank the pupils according to the scores 
in this test, and, using results of the three tests men- 
tioned above, prepare a scatteigiam of youi class. Be 
prepared to demonstrate in a faculty meeting the con- 
struction and use of the scatteigram. 




















UNIT 20 


The Capacity-Achievement 
Report 


While the scatteigiam is helpful in leminding the teacher 
that ceitain pupils’ abilities and achievements aie out of 
line, it IS not a tool that can bo used to lemind the pupil of 
his dislocation. Such a repoil, howevei, can be piepaied 
and has been found exticmely useful in adjusting an indi- 
vidual pupil’s achievement to his capacity. A lepoit form of 
this type with its construction and its application is given 
below 

The leadei will obseive that theie are nine quintile spaces 
on the capacity-achievement chait instead of the five that 
might be expected. The explanation is as follows: The mid- 
dle quintile or “capacity area” lepiesents the capacity of 
any pupil legaidless of his level of ability or the subject 
involved. A look at the scatteigiam will indicate that a 
pupil’s achievement may be tlnee quintiles away fiom his 
ability (see S. K. on the scattergiam in the fifth quintile 
m capacity and the second qumtile in accomplishment) oi, 
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CAPACITY- ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 
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in an exlieme case, as much as foui quintiles The chait 
shown piovides foi these wide deviations. 

The piincipal should have a supply of capacity-achieve- 
ment blanks on hand foi the use of homeioom teacheis and 
counselors. Piepaiation of the lepoit foi a pupil takes very 
little time. 

The capacity aiea lepiesents a quintile If the pupil’s 
accomplishment is withm the quintile of his ability, it is 
legaided as satisfactoiy. Howevei, the pupil’s appioximate 
location m the quintile should be shown The faithei the 
achievement giaph is fiom the capacity aiea, the moie 
seiious IS the pioblem. 

The giaph shown is that of James Caison. He is doing 
bettei than is expected in mathematics, and his woik in 
science and social studies is satisfactory. Howevei, his woik 
in linguistic studies is tluce quintiles lower than is to be 
expected and in English and leading one quintile lowei. 
Possibly he likes mallicmatics, dushkes English, leading, and 
foieign languages, and does not distiibute his time wisely 
Whatever the cause, he should ask foi a confeience with his 
teacher. 

Examples of the Use of the Capacilij-Achievemeni Report 

1 Foi an illustration of the capacity-achievement lepoit, 
refer to the scatter giam and locate J. E., James Egan. He is 
found to be m the fourth qumlile in ability to leain but m 
only the second quintile in accomplishment in history. Now, 
no matter how high oi how low his ability, it is assumed to 
be lepiesented by and located m the middle quintile (capa- 
city aiea). Plis accomplishment in history, then, is repre- 
sented by a point in the second quintile below the capacity 
area. Whcie this will be located in tlie qiiiiiLile will depend 
oil the seriousness of the deviation of his accomplishment 
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fiom his capacity. It is possible foi him to be only slightly 
ovei the line into the second quintile oi deep into it. 

What shall be the tieatment ol James Egan? That will 
depend on a number of conditions. If his accomplishment 
is noticeably above his capacity in some othei subjects, it 
may be desnable to help him in distiibutmg his time nioie 
equitably. If he has not learned to lead intelligently in 
histoiy, this pioblem should have attention It is haidly 
necessaiy to lemind teacheis of any subject that one of the 
fiist thmgs to do m staiting a new class is to deteimine the 
leading ability of eveiy pupil in that particulai subject. If 
he just dislikes the subject, the teacher should study the 
methods used, the pupil’s backgiound, and the possibilities 
of aiousing inteiest. These aie only thiee of many sugges- 
tions that may be effective. 

2 One more case that illustiates the use of the capacity- 
achievement lepoit IS found on the scatteigiam. It is that 
of S. L , Saiah Long. Saiah is in the lowest ffflh in ability 
to leain but m the thud fifth in her accomplishment in 
histoiy. If tlie tests she has taken aic valid, she is accom- 
plishing consideiably above her capacity. Her capacity, 
again, is represented by the quintile known as the “capacity 
area.” Tliis is not to be confused with the idea that hei 
capacity is the same as that of James Egan, who is located 
m the same area In hei case, accomplishment in histoiy is 
indicated by a dot in the second quintile above the capacity 
aiea. The repoit tells that she is accomplishing work m 
histoiy that is fai above hei capacity, and heie is an implied 
suggestion that the teacher and pupil should investigate the 
situation. She may be especially interested in history and 
giving it too much time. She may have been reading history 
for years as a hobby. Her reading ability in histoiy may 
be much greater than her reading ability in some othei fields 
This may be a fine feature and merit encouragement on the 
teacher’s part On the other hand, she may be neglecting 
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subjects oi activities that are desirable in her development 
She may be oveistudying this subject, and perhaps othcis, 
to the detriment of hei health The above are only a few 
of the possibilities in understanding this case 
In each of the preceding cases, the capacity-achieve- 
ment report provides an excellent background for the dis- 
cussion of the problem by the teacher and the pupil. While 
it IS not always necessary oi pcihaps desiiablc foi the report 
to be taken home, it will be very helpful m any home where 
the parents are understanding people 
It IS not expected that a capacity-achievement report will 
be given Lo every pupil. For instance, 16 of the 30 pupils 
appearing on the scatter gram will not receive one Like- 
wise, perhaps a numbei of otheis not quite in line will be 
handled without the help of this report. However, in each 
class there aie likely to be a few who will pioiit by its 
use The capacity-achievement report is a very simple 
device. Every homeroom teacher should have a supply of 
printed blank copies on one of which she can very quickly 
sketch a pictuie of a pupil’s capacity-achievement status 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. The purpose of the capacity-achievement report is to 
bung squaiely to the attention of the pupil his achieve- 
ment status as compared with his capacities Try to de- 
vise a capacity-achievement report different from the one 
presented here 

2. Debate in a faculty meeting the subject: Resolved, That 
thousands of dollais arc being wasted every year by our 
failure to hold pupils up to then capacities. 

3 Debate the subject: Resolved, That the loss in human 
happiness every year by oui attempts to have pupils live 
up to a set average cannot be measuied in dollars. 
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The Report to Parents 


, Cooperation between tcacliei and parent rs indrspensable 
in arry successrul school prograrrr, and the so-called “report 
to parents” rs one of the rrnporlant means of keeprng thrs 
pntact eil’ective. 

The tradrtronal report to parents, whreb gives a puprl an 
A, B, C, D, or E, or 100, 90, 80, 70, or 60, orrginated in the 
hrgb school that taught only a select group of puprls, nearly 
all of whom planned to go to college If they were to get 
into college on the basis of then grades, those grades had to 
compare them with then schoolmates and eliminate those 
too weak to do college work To be sure, some of them 
became disappointed and discouraged, and for some, no 
doubt, the system was unfair, but the scheme served pretty 
well. 

The teacher should be reminded that in 1880, when nearly 
all high school pupils were looking forward to college 
entrance, only 100,000 pupils were enrolled in the public 
high schools of the United States In 1890, the number had 
doubled, m 1900 it had risen to 500,000. By 1940, more 
than 7,000,000 pupils were enrolled 
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But as the numbei giew and eveiy man’s child was going 
to high school legaidless of his capacity and financial abil- 
ity to attend college, the pcicentage of high school giadu- 
ates enteiing college had diopped to 15 This means that 
85 pel cent of the giaduates do not attend college This does 
not, howevei, include the many thousands of pupils who 
because of discomagement oi othei leasons diop out of 
school and in most cases are lost in the whiilpool of human- 
ity. Most schools do not follow them up, and in some 
cases theie aie evidences of relief when then names are 
lemoved fiom the lolls. 

In any high school of consideiable size, one finds pupils of 
fiom veiy low to veiy high scholastic aptitude. In some 
schools, but not in laige numbeis, pupils aie giouped 
homogeneously, usually accoiding to scholastic aptitude 
This furnishes some lohcf fiom the stieniious competition, 
but even in tins situation wide vaiiations m ability aie 
found. Comparing a pupil witli Ins classmates even in this 
situation may be unfoi Lunate and imfau. 

Giading systems that compare pupils of high and low 
abilities to the disci edit of the latter have been iiistiumental 
in biingmg on many tiagedies among adolescent youth, Of 
poignant inemoiy to the author was the adolescent who tiied 
ever so haid to get giades satisfactory to his parents. When, 
after all his struggle, he brought home three failing maiks 
out of four, he went to Ins loom and took the only path that 
appeared open to him— suicide Another case is that of a 
gill of limited ability who had a biilhant sister Her parents 
continually pointed to hei sister and told hci that she could 
do as well if she only tried. They didn’t realize, apparently, 
that she was already woikmg fai luiidci than she should. 
This case was appioaching a liagic conclusion when the 
unfortunate girl told her plans to a sympathetic and wise 
counselor. The counselor visited the home, and laid the 
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problem bare before tire parents. She told them that the 
girl was about to take hei own life because she could not do 
what they expected of hei. The paients weie told of then 
daughter’s limited ability, and the recommendation was 
made that she be placed in a cuii iciilum in which her ability 
would enable hei to succeed. Here, to bo suie, she was 
not a higli-giade student and did not leccive honor grades; 
but she was encouraged at home, and she gradually attained 
satisfactory adjustment. 

There is no mtention to convey the impression that all 
low-giade pupils when compared with then classmates con- 
template self-destiuction. Many seem to accept the fact 
with equanimity, and many others attempt to compensate 
by conduct which is consideied antisocial The very fact 
that a pupil who works hard has to be compared with one 
who performs far below his capacity is not likely to bring 
i happiness to the less able pupil. 

But very often the damage to the brighter pupil is even 
greater. Wheie pupils of all levels of ability are graded in 
comparison one with the other, the standard foi the school 
is lilccly to strike a level far below the best that the capable 
pupil can do. He may develop lazy habits and, although he 
may be receiving the highest grade the school gives, he is 
deteriorating because he is not using his talents. The most 
retarded pupil in many a school is the most able pupil who 
is wasting his tune and failing to live up to his possibilities. 

The report to paients shown below is radically different 
from tire traditional one and is intended to correct the difB- 
culties involved in the comparison of each pupil with every 
other pupil, regardless of the capacity of any one. This 
^ report provides for comparing a pupil’s achievement with 
his, capacity to achieve. It is witii the idea, then, of encour- 
aging every pupil to live up to his best, regardless of the 
level of his capacity, that the report to parents is presented 
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EEl'ORT TO PARENTS 
Jvmior or S(si\ior High Sdiool 

llomoroom Ttaolior 


To Parenh Reporte on pupils' 
of satisfiictorj 
on approxiiiial 
be e'pectod t 
same Ihiiie in 


18 considered satisfactory regardlcBS of the quality of tlia work 


Subjects 
(Kind and Year) 


only 111 terms 
1 e IS nihiovine 

dint lie should 
loin iricnii the 

Tlio work of any pupil who is doing liia host 



Probable reasons for unsatiHfni.tory work 

1 111 honlth 7 back of reniling 

2 Absonco ability 

3 Laok of mlorcst 8 Poor study habits 

4 Out' 0 f- 8 ( bool duties 11 

6 Too many extra- 10 

curricular activities etc, 

0 Lnek of effort (Additional iiiusos may bo 

listed by llio tonelier ) 

Where it is behoved that iinsatiefiiotory woik is 
due to one or more of tlio tniisos I istcd above, tlio 
number oi numbers of tlio cause or caiiecs nro 
written into tlio sqiiaie omitaiiiinE a U In any 
cnee, when a pupil receives a U, it is wise foi 
the parent to see the hoincrooin teaclicr If a 
pupil IS acliioviiig beyond wlinfc slioiild bo ex- 
pected of him, the teacher should markliimS-l- 
This means that the parent should make an ap- 
pointment for a ooiiferenco with the homtroom 
teacher 


Signature of paient 


(Note The parent's signatuio indieates 
merely that ho has seen this i eport and 
not that ho approves of it ) 


(See other side) 
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COMMENTS ON PUPIL PROGRESS 

By homeroom teacher- By paient- 

Penod 

1 . . . . . ... 

2 . .. 

3 

5 

6 . . 

This report covers mainly the academic progress of your child If you are 
concerned about his social and personal traits, woik hnbils, etc., you aie 
invited to write or call the school or, bettor, visit the principal and the 
homeroom teacher 
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If the pupil is living up to Ins capacity, his maik is S 
(satisfactoiy), no mattei what giade of woik is done. Foi 
the hiilliant student, this means woik of high quality and 
sufficient quantity. Foi the pupil of limited capacity, the 
quality and quantity may be much lower. Yet in each case 
the woik is satisfactoiy, that is, the pupil is doing his best. 
The teachei will find the deteimination of what is satisfac- 
tory woik much easier if she uses the scatteigiam, and the 
pupil will be more successfully handled if the teachei make 
use of the capacity-achievement repot t. 

The maik of U (unsatisfactoiy ) is given to that pupil who 
is peifoiming below his capacity. Again, evidence is pie- 
sented by the two forms just mentioned. 

Heie, however, a scheme is provided foi the teachei to 
indicate what she believes to be the leason oi leasons why 
the pupil is not matching accomplishment with capacity. 
If she finds on the caid a reason for unsatisfactoiy woik 
which she believes is valid in this case, she puts into the 
space with the U the numbei of that reason Foi instance, 
if she believes that lack of interest is the reason for poor 
woik, she puts the numbei 3 in the space It is entirely 
possible that she may consider that the poor work has behind 
it a number of causes, and in such a case more than one 
numbei will appeal with the U. 

There is another mark which may be significant. If the 
teachei believes a pupil is achieving results beyond his 
capacity, she may give him a mark of S and place a plus 
( + ) aftei It in the square. This indicates a situation serious 
enough to justify a conference with one or both parents and 
signifies a request foi such a conference. 

The question will immediately aiisc as to how you will 
report to colleges those few pupils who continue into higher 
education. The suggestion made elsewhere in this volume 
that pupils be lecoinmended to college on the basis of com- 
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paiisons with otliei members of their own school as well 
as with persons throughout the countiy is a valid one In 
these days veiy few schools should be found that do not 
give all their pupils at least a standaidized scholastic apti- 
tude test. The pupil’s lank in his class on such a test and 
Ins peicentile lank m compaiison with pupils on a nation- 
wide basis will be veiy helpful here. Add to that his lank 
on standaidized subject mattei tests and the consensus of 
opinion of his teachers as to his ability to do college woik 
and the mattei of recommending him to college is piacti- 
cally solved as far as scholastic aptitude is concerned. To 
be suie, he must have moie than scholaiship if he is to be a 
successful college student, but at this time we aie consider- 
mg only scholastic aptitude. 

It is peitinent heie to lefei to the mattei of tests which 
pupils take, eithei standaidized oi homemade. It should 
be emphasized that the exact scoie of eveiy pupil be re- 
coided, no mattei how low it is. This, as well as any com- 
paiative scoics which aic lecorded for use in lecommending 
him to college or a piospeclive employ ei, should be filed in 
his cumulative folder Such scores oi comparisons should 
not be posted or in any way given to othci pupils in the 
school. A pupil may be given his scoie but with the sug- 
gestion that he may want to keep the infoimation to himself. 

The question may be laised as to whethei a pupil should 
ever be lequiicd to lepcat a couise The answci is that he 
will lepeat a course when, m the ophnon of his classroom 
teacher, his homeroom teachei, and the principal, it will be 
more profitable for him to take that couise again than to go 
on to additional work in that subject oi in some othei one. 

It will be observed that the report card shown here does 
not list character tiaits and habits such as ai e given on many 
present-day lepoits to paicnts. The reason is that in most 
cases such latmgs are made by only one peison and may 
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Personal and Social Development 

PHYSICAL development 

Soems to niva good gouoral healtli and energy 

Praetloes good healtli liabits 

Shows physleal shill and cooidtootlan 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
Gets along woH 'wltli oiliora 
Does Ills share In a giouii activity 
Accents authority 
Shows leadership 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY AND SELP-DIRECTION 
Thinks for hlmselt 
Shows solt-ooQlIdoncB and polso 
Cares tor property 
Is croatlVQ and resourcolul 
Has a variety o£ Interests 

wow: HABITS 

Listons and foUowa directions 

Has mateilals ready and starts promptly 

Finishes work on time 

Takes pride in neat and aoourato work 


rmsT 

SECOND 
















SCHOOL attendance 
IS AT HIS BEST IN 

SHOWS GREATEST NEED FOB IMPROVEMENT IN 


Explanation of marks 
1 excellent 
2 , good 

3 average 

4 lowest passing mark 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

BEPOBT TO PABEKT3 


Student’s Name 


. Grade 


Progress in Subject Fields 

SPEAKING 

Expreeses Ideas well 
Speaks clearly 

Uses correct loims ot Engllik 
READING 

Skews growth in reading skUls 
Reads with understanding 
Reads widely 

WRITING 

Expresses Ideas well 

Shows creatlTe ability and Imagination 

Writes legibly 

Spells correctly In written work 

SOCIAL STUDIES . .... 

Is aware o{ the problems at the class and Is 
Interested In solving them 
Contributes to the planning at activities 
Gathers pertinent information 
Draws valid conclusions 
Organizes and presents materials 
Builds new understandings into everydsy living 

ART . . . 

Enjoys art activities 

Shows creative ability 

Shows skill in handling tools and materials 

MUSIC ... „ . 

Enjoys singing 
Is learning to read music 
Enjoys listening to music 

ARITHMETIC , . , . . . 

Uses numbers readily 
Is learning number facts and processes 
Can use numbers in solving problems 


PIBST SECOND 
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Personal and Social Development 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

SaeiBB to have good gauaral Ueallli and energy 

Praotkos good healtli habits 

Shows nhystcal skill and coordination 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Gets along well with others 
Does his share In a gloup activity 
Acoepta anthoi Ity 
Shows leadership 

PBESONAL RESPONSIBILITY AND SELF-DIRECTION 
Thinks tor himaalt 
Shows solt-contldoaca and poise 
Cares Cot property 
la eroatiyo and resourcelnl 
Has a variety o{ interests 

WORK HABITS 

Listens and follows directions 

Has mateiials ready and starts promptly 

Finishes work on time 

Takes pride In neat and accurate work 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

rs AT HIS BEST IN 

SHOWS GREATEST NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 


Explanation ot marka 
1 excellent 
2. good 
3 aval age 

4, lowest passing mark 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

SEPOBT TO PAKENT8 


Student’s Name . , 

Progrea* in Subject Fields 

SPEAKING .... 

Expreeses Ideas -well 
Speaks clearly 

Uses correct forms of Eagllsta 

beading , .... 

Skorra grovtli la reading skills 
Reads with uaderstandlng 
Reads widely 

WRITING . . . 

Expresses Ideas wall 

Shows creative ability and Im&gtiiatlon 

Writes legibly 

Spells eotroelly In written work 

SOCIAL STUDIES . . . .... 

Is aware of the Bieblems of the class and Is 
Interested la solving them 
Contributes to the planning of actlTttles 
Gathers pertinent Information 
Draws valid conclusions 
Organizes and presonb materials 
Builds new understandings Into everyday living 

ART 

Enjoys art activities 

Shows creative ability 

Shows skill In handling tools aid materials 

MUSIC „ . 

Enjoys singing 
Is learning to read music 
Enjoys listening to music 

ARITHMETIC .... 

Uses numbers readily 

Is learning number tacts and processes 

Can use numbers In solving problems 


Grade . . . , 


SECOND 
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SU0GE3T10NS TO PARENTS 

The valu« of this report depends largely upon the attention you give It 
Talk it OTer with your child 

Visit your child In his classroom Arrange for a conference with the 
teacher 

Help your child select his books, radio programs, movies, and other 
leisure time actiTltles 

Write your comments and suggestions, and sign this card before return- 
ing it 

TEACHER’S COMMENTS — 


PARENT’S COMMENTS 


Parent's Signature 

POnM 400 A Ef DIP f 47 IBM k IIB isail 
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have much less validity than is desuable Fmtheimoie, the 
piogiam of guidance pioposed here piovides foi anecdotal 
recoids and a relatively valid system of peisonahty rating. 
The suggested caid piovides, also, for comments at each 
lepoit period by both the teachei and the paient and makes 
the suggestion that they meet foi discussion of serious 
pioblems. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 The leport to parents (pp. 225-228) was developed co- 
opeiatively by the elementary school principals of one 
of America’s outstanding school systems. Criticize it 
from the standpoint of the following, (a) items included, 
(b) work required on the pait of teachers, and (c) keep- 
mg pupils’ accomplishments near to capacities. 

2 Criticize the report recommended rn this unit by the 
criteria suggested in paragraph 1 above 

3. Criticize the report to parents now used m your school 
by the above criteria 

4 Suggest a method for keeping the record recommended 
here with the smallest amount of work on the part of 
teachers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

DeZouciie, Dorothy: “The Wound Is Mortal,” Clearing 
House, Vol. 19, pp. 339-844, February, 1945. The 
author presents in tonic language her vigorous reactions 
to marks, honors, and unsound activities, the “three 
horrors of teaching.” The giving of grades heads the 
list. Coaching pupils for competitive honors follows 
close on its heels, as the “second atrocity.” With a plea 
against labelmg a pupil and for teaching cooperation 
rathei than competition. Miss DeZouche maintains it 
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IS a fine thmg to develop leadeiship in a dozen cliildien, 
but it is not a fine thing to leave the lemaining 1,488 
on the sidelines foi then entne school We. The thud 
“lion 01 ” commented on is duectmg any activity “so- 
cially haimful or educationally unsound.” 

Johnson, C. S.: “Paicnts Help Plan Repoit Caids,” 'Nation’s 
Schools, Vol 38, pp. 45-46, July, 1946. Believing that 
the “point of view of patents should weigh heavily in 
jdecidmg school policies and that a sound woilang lela- 
tionship between home and school is vital in the educa- 
tion of youth,” the authoi, a siipei vising pimcipal, in- 
vited caiefully selected patents to woik with the junior 
high school lepoit caid committee. Newspapei ai tides, 
classioom discussions, and a lettei to patents told of 
the new resultmg leport caid and invited comments 
and suggestions. The final foim of the lepoit to patents 
is illustiated. 

Mackenzie, C.. “Repoit Caids for Patents,” The New York 
Times Magazine, June 16, 1946, p. 34. This is a difleient 
kind of repoit caid, worked out by the chan man of a 
youth committee on vocational guidance, with the aim 
of bringing home to paients the fact that home influ- 

t,/ |ences bcai duectly on a child’s school repoit card This 
caid IS foi the paients to rate themselves; the ratings on 
10 points of paients’ attitudes towaid the child’s report 
card IS shoit, to the pomt, and easy to do The author 
of the card lepoits tliat parents are “very honest about 
it” and that it has been found “useful and effective.” 
The card is illustrated. A good ideal 

Peterson, S A. : “Reports to the Home,” Clearing House, Vol. 
13, pp. 67-72, October, 1938 Aftei discussing develop- 
ments in lepoiting systems used successfully in various 
sections of the country, tlie authoi lists 11 ideas that 
seem to liira to answer the needs of a good reporting and 
grading system 
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Roberts, Roland. “RepoiL to the Public,” School Executive, 
Vol 66, pp 30-31, Avigust, 1947 This is a diffeient kind 
of school icporl. It is addiessed to the geneial public 
as well as to paients, is published in a special school edi- 
tion of a luial weekly newspapei, and is excellently 
illustrated A brief letter on the fiont page explains 
the issue as a “pictoiial review” of the Kentucky County 
School System and expresses the hope that, as a result 
of the report, paients will visit the schools more fre- 
quently and will offer “helpful and constructive ciiti- 
cism ” As the super mtendent says, people look at pic- 
tures even if they do not read the articles, and the pic- 
tuies selected present a vivid lepoit of the school 
system. Ten statistics which complete the lepoit aie 
ones the school system should know and aie chosen 
loi a paiLiculai audience, the leadeis of a rural weekly 
newspapei m a county where there are some 2,000 
pupils and where only 12 schools have electric lights 
Schools of far laigei enrollments might well follow this 
effective plan. 

Stiles, L. J.; “Up to Date Reporting,” School Executive, Vol. 
65, pp. 50-52, January, 1946. A system of reporting 
pupil progress to parents was developed by a teacher of 
Bouldei and has been used successfully foi 4 yeais 
Several advantages of such a report are noted by the 
author and rllustratrons of the various pages of the 
report card used are given 

SuGDEN, W. E.: “Achievement Record vs Report Card,” 
School Executive, Vol 66, p 34, July, 1947. The author 
tells of a new reporting scheme m an Illinois school 
system whereby each pupil receives a separate achieve- 
ment card for each subject. The plan was worked out 
through cooperative studies of paients and teacheis and 
takes cognizance of the “important factor of individual 
differences ” Details of the cards are given. 



UNIT 22 


Helping Pupils to Choose 
Curricula 


The tendency today is for a laige pait of the secondaiy 
school piogiam of studies to be geneial and lequned. This 
relieves the school of much laboi in connection with assign- 
ment of pupils to school progiams. The pupil takes these 
basic couises without question and without much guidance 
The piohlem of guidance aiises, howevei, when he chooses 
the minor pait of his pi o gram— that which may be desig- 
nated special or vocational This pait of the pupil’s school 
piogiam IS piobably closely related to his life careei, whether 
it involves higher education or entenng a job at the end of 
the high school comse. 

In some schools, pupils enter the ninth grade on the Tues- 
day followmg Labor Day and find their piogiam cards caie- 
fuily made out foi them. The number of cuiiicula is lim- 
ited, and tire number of pupils large. This is a very simple 
problem The classes are organized at about the normal 
size, new books (or old ones) aie given out, the teacheis 
make then assignments, and all is well, apparently. Before 
the end of the week, howevei, the stoiy is different Pupils 
have been assigned to subjects that aie difficult foi them, 
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and the teacheis have made assignments that do not diffei- 
entiate between stiong students and weak ones. Classes 
are large, and individual attention is difficult. Pupils begin 
to floundei and in many cases continue to flounder until the 
end of the semester oi year. One boy of low scholastic apti- 
tude, who was taking shoithand and completely baffled by 
it, was asked why he didn’t change to another subject PIis 
leply was that the only other subject he could take was 
Fiench. Thus he would have been hopping fioin the fiymg 
pan into the fiie. liere was just anolhei case where guidance 
was not functionmg in the choice of cuiiicula and courses 
It was a veiy nice-looking piogiam of studies, but it just 
did not work. The school instead of the pupil was the chief 
concein. 

At the iisk of “carrying coals to Newcastle” we present 
here the type of program tliat would have obviated the situa- 
tion outlined above. When these pupils entered the first 
grade, they should have had an intelligence test oi reading 
readiness test which would have helped to determine 
whether they were leady for school and something of their 
probable progress through school At the entrance to the 
fourth 01 fifth giades, they should have had another scholas- 
tic aptitude test and from time to time subject matter tests, 
mainly diagnostic, in order that their teacheis might know 
then weaknesses and endeavor to do the remedial work 
necessary. Sometime during the eighth grade (for this was 
an eight-four school program), they should have had another 
scholastic aptitude (or intelligence) test and some compre- 
hensive subject matter test, such as the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test 01 the Metiopolitan Achievement Test. On the 
basis of these findings, along with the pupil’s scholastic 
record over the past 8 yeais and die numerous other bits of 
infoimalion based on his personality, his activities, teachers’ 
observations, and conferences with parents, the school 
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sliould have piepaied foi him a profile or sloiy which his 
parents could undeistand. Then the parents should have 
been called in for a conference on his aptitudes and proba- 
bilities of success on various levels of scholastic endeavor, 
as well as something of what he might possibly want to 
point to as a vocation. 

On the basis of the information obtained from a large 
number of pupils of all levels of ability and types of peison- 
ality and aptitude, which runs fauly uniform in a given com- 
munity fiom year to year, the school authorities should have 
sat down together months previously and taken stock of 
the situation With the facts at hand they should have 
sard. “Now, here are so many pupils of these various person- 
alities, abilities, needs, and roughly piobable futures. What 
kind of school piogiam will best suit their needs?” Then 
there should have been a serious attempt to answer this 
question When such a program had been prepared, the 
parents of every entering pupil should have been sent an 
invitation to visit the school and to consider with the school 
aulhoiities the needs, capacities, and future of then children. 
No pupil’s program should have been approved by the 
school until it had the understanding approval of the parent, 
unless the parent was definitely opposed to what the school 
believed to be the best interests of the pupil 

When a pupil enters a secondary school, he should be 
unmediately assigned to a teacher who will, preferably, con- 
tinue as his adviser throughout hrs stay m the school. This 
adviser (call hrm what you will— homeroom teacher, class 
advisei, or counselor) should have in a f older the complete 
school history of the pupil, including scholastic record test 
results, home background, extracurricular actrvitics, teach- 
ers’ ratings, teachers’ statements of his activities (anecdotal 
records), parents’ opinrons, arrd many other types of infor- 
mation. 

But proper admission to secondary school does not guar- 
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antee that the cmiicuhim pioblems aie peimanently solved. 
It is always possible that a mistake was made in the original 
assignment and an adjustment must be made. Again, the 
pupil may have the ability and inteiest but not the ambi- 
tion Oi, he may not have learned to study. It may even 
be that he has become too much mteiested in extiacuiiicular 
activities 01 a giil. He may become more mteiested in mis- 
chief in class than in being a successful student Any of 
these pioblems and many others may requiie the services 
of an inteiested adviser. The solution may involve a change 
m cuiiiculum It may mean learning how to study oi just 
gettmg his conduct leadjusted oi his tmie budgeted. Con- 
sideiation and solution of the problems listed above aie 
classed under educational guidance. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 This unit has dealt with the problem of helping pupils to 
choose curricula It has said nothing about the teachers’ 
helping to build cuiiicula foi pupils to choose oi about 
enlisting the help of pupils and parents in the piogiam of 
curriculum building. No program of guidance can be 
complete without machmery for revision of cuiiicula as 
the needs of pupils and the demands of society change 
Suggest a school organization for continuous revision of 
curricula as conditions change, which will bimg into the 
revision program teachers, pupils, parents, and commun- 
ity leaders. 

2. Rufus Simpson had his curriculum changed at the end 
of his sophomoie year. He decides during his junior year 
that his second choice has not been a wise one. The 
curriculum he thinks he now wants is not offered in this 
school How would you appioach his problem and try 
to solve it? 
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Correcting Educational Defects 


In the discussion of the scattergiam, we learned how a 
teacher may single out pupils who are not matching accom- 
plishment with ability. The capacity- achievement repoit is 
a device which assists the teachei and the individual pupil to 
face the facts of the pupil’s accomplishment m relation to 
his capacity. The repoit to parents piesents to the parents 
the accomplishment of the pupil in relation to his capacity 
But It does one thmg moie It shows what the teachei 
believes to be the reasons why a pupil is not living up to his 
capacity, when that is the case. The reasons given include 
ill health, absence fiom school, lack of mterest, out-of-school 
duties, too many extracuiiicular activities, lack of effort, pool 
leadmg ability, and poor study habits. Space on the caid 
allows the teacher to list additional items which she believes 
affect his woik adveisely. 

But tliese suggested reasons foi woik below the pupil’s 
capacity aie those which the teacher believes to be coiiect. 
In some cases she may be wiong. How can the teachei de- 
crease the likeliliood that hei judgments aie in erioi? Here 
enter the techniques of diagnosis and remedial woik There 
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aie few subjects in which these two piocesses aie not essen- 
tial. In any subject, the appioach to ineffective learning 
should be to find out what the trouble is and to attempt 
to piovide a lemedy foi the difficulty. Moirison^ lecom- 
mends the “masteiy formula,” which leads. “Pietest, teach, 
test the lesult, adapt pioceduie, teach and test again to the 
point of actual learning ” He continues, “It will be noted 
that this IS piecisely the pioceduie adopted by othei piacti- 
tioners who woik in the field of organic changes. The physi- 
cian, foi mstance, who imdei takes the cuie of a patient, 
first makes his diagnosis, then foimulates and applies tieat- 
ment, then tests the lesults of his tieatment, modifies treat- 
ment m accordance with his test results, and so on to suc- 
cess or failuie. Even rf he fails, the physician is eager to 
know why he failed ” 

The authors are glad to bung the above quotation from 
Dr. Morrison’s book to the attention of the reader. His 
book IS probably the best that has been written on high 
school teaching It is lecommended, also, for its sugges- 
tions in Part IV m regard to many problems in pupil per- 
sonnel work. 

Reading 

The necessity of dohrg something about reading difficul- 
ties is highlighted by the fact, as indicated by many studies, 
drat junior and senior high school pupils range in reading 
ability from third giade up If any degree of success m high 
school is to be attamed by such children, they must learn to 
read. Moreover, plenty of evidence is at hand that defec- 
tive reading can be improved Although cases are reported 
m which pupils under remedial treatment have gained as 
much as four school grades in I year, perhaps as convincing 

^ H. C. Moiiison, The Piactioe of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
Umveisity of Chicago Piess, Chicago, 1931 
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evidence as is available is contained in the lepoit of a 
remedial leadmg piojecl m tlie New Yoik City liigli schools, 
involving moie than 2,200 pupils. Undei this progiam these 
pupils laised then aveiage icaduig giacle level fiom 7.5 in 
Septembei, 1937, to 8.6 in Januaiy, 1938. This impiovement 
IS neaily three times that which is noimally expected 

It is exceedingly impoitant to coiiect defects in leading, 
since piobably 90 pei cent of the learning in secondaiy 
schools is largely dependent on this slciU Tlieicfoie, few 
teachers on tins level will expect success in most subjects 
foi pupils who are not able to icad the subject matciials 
reasonably well Hence, a recommendation that is almost 
mandatoiy foi any teacher who expects effective learning 
on the part of hei pupils: a leading test in the subject being 
taught. The lest will be of little value except to point out 
pool readeis, but tliis is a piehminaiy to corrective pio- 
ceduies. 

What type of test should she use? A simple suggestion 
has been found in many discussions of the subject, and it 
has been tried by numerous teachers: Ask every pupil to 
start reading in Ins textbook material not read before by any 
members of the class All pupils should begin reading at 
the same point in the book and read until told to stop. When 
the stop signal is given, every pupil should circle the last 
word he read Instructions should include the statement 
that each pupil should read at the rate at which he can 
understand what he reads After the reading, a number of 
objective questions should be given to all pupils, the ques- 
tions extending over the materials that are likely to be read 
by the best readers. When answers have been scored, the 
pupils may be ranked in speed and comprehension. 

This method of locating poor readers can be supplemented 
by observing pupils to see how they behave when reading. 
Poor readers will turn the pages slowly, be lestless and 
fidgety, and perhaps point to words as they read Also, the 
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teacliei can find out if and what a pupil likes to lead and 
what books, stones, and aiticles he leads. It may be dis- 
coveied that a pupil leads one type of mateiial bettei than 
another. A good deal of attention in lecent yeais has been 
given to discoveiy of reading defects by obseivation of eye 
movements The opthalmogiaph, a bmoculai eameia foi 
photogiaphmg eye movements, is used m many leading 
laboiatoiies Theie aie othei and less expensive methods 
of observing eye movements. One is known as the “peep- 
hole test,” 111 which the teachei holds befoie the pupil a caid 
containing leading mateiials. While the pupil leads ma- 
teiial on the caid, the teaehei, who faces him, looks thiough 
a hole in the caid about 3/16 inch in diameter and observes 
the rapidity of the movements of his eyes. It is feasible, 
also, for the teachei to stand behind the pupil as he reads 
a book and observe his eye movements thiough a small mir- 
ror placed on the page of the book that he is not at that 
time leading Pupils who have many eye movements are 
poor leaders. Good readers have few eye movements. 

After the pupil’s deficiency in reading is established, it is 
well to give one oi more diagnostic tests to discover specific 
diflSculties. Probably the most used diagnostic tests are the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, ® elementary and advanced, and 
the Tiaxler tests for grades 7 to 10 and grades 10, 11, and 
12 The Iowa elementary test measures rate of compiehen- 
sion, directed reading, word meaning, paragraph compre- 
hension, sentence meaning, ability to alphabetize, and abil- 
ity to use an index The advanced test measuies the above 
and in addition grade equivalents from 2 to 16 3 are given 
for the elementary test and percentiles foi the advanced. 

The Tiaxlei Silent Reading Test® for grades 7 to 10 

“ The Iowa Reading Tests are published by the Woild Book Com- 
pany, Yonkeis, N. Y. 

’ The Tiaxlei Reading Tests aie published by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, 111 
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measures rate, stoiy compielicnsion, word meaning, and 
paiagiaph compiehension. The Tiaxlei High School Read- 
ing Test measuies late of reading, stoiy compiehension, and 
finding the mam ideas in paiagiaphs. In the futuie, it will 
have a vocabulary test. 

A test which has recently come into extensive use is the 
Gates Reading Survey for grades 3 to 10. It measuies 
vocabulary, power or level of compiehension, speed, and 
accuracy A desiiable featme of this test is that there are 
no tune limits for the vocabulaiy and compiehension tests. 

When a pupil’s leadmg diificultics have been discovered, 
what can be done about them? Only a few suggestions can 
be listed here 

If the pupil has poor eyesight, this can usually bo cor- 
rected by fitting with piopci glasses. If he is making too 
many eye movements, ho can be trained to slow them clown. 
If Ins difficulty is lack of speed, he can be tiainod to increase 
his speed by use of a niacliiiie called the “mctionoscope,” 
which moves the reading mateiial out of the pupil’s range of 
vision at a ceitain speed and iheieby huiiies his leading. It 
can be set to move at a consideiable range of speeds. Since 
only one line at a time is seen by a pupil, however, the situa- 
tion is not an eiitnely natmal one. It is possible also foi the 
teachei to move a large caid down the page covering all 
that has been read so far and forcing the pupil to increase 
his speed if he wishes to gathei the meaning of the mateiial. 
This IS sometimes called the “push-card” method. 

However, one of the best methods of inci easing reading 
speed IS foi the pupil to push hunself to the limit. The 
pupil should practice trying to giasp an entire phrase at a 
time and proceed from there to enliie lines and sentences 
Even leaining to skim may increase his speed mateiially. 

^ The Gates test is published by the Buieau of Publications. Teachcis 
College, Columbia University, New York 
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Clasping the topic sentence of a paiagiaph usually gives 
a good idea of what is in it. A pupil who leads the pieface 
ol a book may have a pretty good idea of its cential idea 
Reading a book’s contents caiefully and checking divisions 
of chapteis will also speed up undei standing. 

To impiove the undeislandmg of materials in any sub- 
ject, attention should fiist be given to the vocabiilaiy in that 
subject. It IS a simple mattei foi a teachci to piepaie a 
vocabulary test m hci subject. It would not need to be 
picpaied anew each time the subject was taught, but it 
might be revised fiom year to year as the subject developed 
When weaknesses in subject vocabiilaiy aie known, tech- 
niques foi collecting them can be worked out. Othei 
remedial methods include practice in reading to compre- 
hend, to seaich out details, to get the central idea, and to 
End topic sentences. 

But the best method of collecting leading defects is read- 
ing. Pool readers icad very little and, conversely, persons 
who lead very little are usually poor readers. lienee, the 
teacher who finds that pupils aie pooi readers sliould 
endeavoi to induce them to read extensively. Any of the 
tests already mentioned will give an idea of the school giade 
in which a pupil’s leading would place him To get a 
pupil to read, the teacher may select such techniques as 
the following: Leain in what school grade a pupil’s reading 
places him, and see that he has plenty of attractive leadmg 
matter of that level of difficulty In one school, for instance, 
the teachei indicates, by a sign unknown to the pupil when 
he goes to the library for books, something of his difficulty. 
The libi’arian takes special interest in the case and tries to 
recommend books she believes will interest him and that he 
can read. 

The pupils’ inteiesls .should have a big place in the selec- 
tion of books. A questionnaire on the types of books a pupil 
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likes and the specific books he has read lately will form the 
backgiound foi book leconimendalions Many tcachcis give 
pupils “big-little” books, because they aie always easy to 
lead and aie biief enough to enable a pool leadci lo com- 
plete one in a leasonably shoit time. Fuilhoimoic, the 
vocabulaiy is seldom above fifth-guide level Fi'ce-vcading 
periods, lecominended stiongly by Moiiison " foi all pupils, 
aie specially helpful foi poor leadeis. 

In this tiaimng, book leviews should nevei be lequiicd, 
but the pupils should be encouiaged to indicate on caids 
the books they have lead and encouiaged, lint not lecpiiicd, 
to tell something about the books. In othei woids, icaclmg 
must be an enjoyable exeicise. A pool icadei is not likely 
to find it very enjoyable if he is dieading the possible con- 
sequences. 

It would be Intel esting and helpful if we could go into the 
subject of lemcdial leading much inoic extensively. ITow- 
evei, this subject is only one among many m this volume, 
and it can meiely be iiitioduced. It should be mentioned, 
howevei, that leading difficulty is only one item m an cn- 
tue situation. It may be a cause oi an elloct of a peisonality 
difficulty, A pupil with a decided infciioiity feeling may 
have Ins leading adveisely affected by it On the othci 
hand, if he is a poor leadei, he is fiequently removed fiom 
the social contacts he dcsiies, becomes ingiown, and de- 
velops feelings of infeiioiity and of not belonging The 
cause may be poor eyesight, pooi lieaimg, speech defects, 
no leading facilities oi incentives at home, oi the most 
meagei ones at school; it may be an inherited low mental 
ability, oi pooi teaching in the eaily giades. Whatcvei the 
cause, the Leachei will meet the pupil as another person who 
has a pioblem to solve, and who piesenls a challenge Lo hci 
scientific appioach to pioblems, II she maintains such an 

“ Moiiison, op cit 
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attitude, tlic pupil is foitunale. If slie happens to be a per- 
son who “beats ’em all alike” then Heaven help the chil- 
dien! 

Language 

Whether conect speech and wiiting aie essential to a 
young person’s success depends to a considerable extent on 
the education and training of the persons with whom he 
legulaily associates The writer lemembers the owner and 
manager ol a faimeis’ market who dealt laigely with illiterate 
persons and who was financially very successful Relatively 
few persons who attended the market were concerned about 
the English used by the piopiietoi. 

An opposite case comes to mmd. A young woman of un- 
usually high intelligence commuted from this same com- 
munity to college Her unfortunate habits of speech were 
so definitely fixed that the author recalls four errors m speech 
made by this young woman in three consecutive sentences 
the day following her initiation into Phi Beta Kappa, (And 
she was an English major!) The best proposal, then, is that 
children, no matter what their background or future situa- 
tion, have bad English habits corrected to the degree pos- 
sible with the individual capabilities and home and com- 
munity suiioundings. 

Peihaps the best suggestion here is that every teacher of 
all pupils, regardless of the subject taught, be careful with 
his own English and appoint himself a teacher of “remedial 
English.” Of pleasant memory is the lady, now retired, who 
made correct speech an important feature of her algebra 
class Many a piofcssoi of education, trained in effective 
speech, has made correct speech a pait of his course m edu- 
cation, icgaidlcss of the course title, for prospective teachers 
frequently come from homes and communities not noted foi 
purity of speech. 
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While it IS lealized that the young pci son looking for a 
job will find that his peisoiuilily and dunactoi me of fiist 
impoitan.ee, it must bo acknowledged that employeis com- 
plam bitteily of the lack of ability of employees to use the 
baie fundamentals of an education communicalioii and num- 
ber. And oui educational cxpciLs today aio euiphasiziug 
that in too many cases these fundamentals aic not mastoied 
in the elementaiy school. If taught at all, then it must be 
in the secondaiy school. 

How shall delects m spoken English be detected? Any 
teachei can easily jot down eiiois in spoken English as they 
aie made m class or in othei school excicises. One teachei 
kept a vest-pocket book which he called his “Joke Book,” 
where he regularly wrote pupils’ speech cirois. He did not 
tiy to conceal the fact that he had lieaid a “good one,” as he 
wrote it in the book, but he never wrote it mimc'diately after 
the mistake was made. He waited until there was little 
chance of identification of the person who made the ciior. 
His pupils always consideied it a red-lcltcr day when he 
took time out to conduct a game with these “jokes.” 

What aie the most common eiiois in spoken English? 
Lyman'* studied such eirors among school childien m four 
widely scattered cities and in consolidated schools in Iowa 
He found the seventeen most common errors to be the fol- 
lowing; (1) Ain’t, haiii’t, (2) Saw and seen; (3) Phnalsub- 
j’ect with singular veib, (4) Double negative; (5) Have got; 
(6) Come and came, (7) Git; (8) Them and those, (9) 
Teach and leain, (10) Can and may, (11) Do, did, done, 
(12) And foi io with infinitive; e g,, Try and for try lo; (13) 
Shall and will; ( 14 ) Go, went, gone; ( 15 ) Subject of verb not 

’R. L. Lyman, Summanj of Inoc&itgations llekUmg lo Gmnmai, 
Language and ComposUion, Stipplemenlary Educational Monogiaphs, 
No, 36, p. 72, The Umveisily ol Chicago Piess, Chicago, 1929. 
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m nominating case, (16) I and my biothei; (17) Fiank and 
me, in nominative case. 

To detect ciiois in wiitten English, teaclieis should check 
compositions, examination papeis, and otliei mfoimal wiit- 
ings by pupils. They may also use standaid diagnostic tests 
such as the Baiiett-Ryan-Schiammel English Test.” It meas- 
uies sentence stiuetme, giammatical foims, and punctua- 
tion The Tiesslcr Minimum Essentials Test''’ measuies 
giammatical coiiectness, vocabiilaiy, punctuation and capi- 
talization, the sentence and its paits, sentence sense, mllec- 
tion and accent, and spelling. Other tests which will be 
found helpful arc the Cooperative English Tests.'’^” Test A: 
Mechanics of Expiession, Foim Q, Measuiing Grammatical 
Usage, Punctuation and Capitalization, and Spelling, grades 
7 to 12. The Wilson Language Eiioi Test has two forms, 
each consisting of three stones containing 28 errors each. 
Pupils are expected to discovci and coiiect errors. 

Remedial measuies, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, consist of workbooks,^" either published or prepared 
by English tcachcis for local use; special remedial classes for 
pupils who need attention, even excusing the poorer pupils 
from regular classes; assigning problem cases to other pupils 

® Tlie Baiietl-Ryan-Scliinmmel English Test is published by the 
Woild Book Company, Yonkeis, N. Y , 1938. 

” The Tiesslei Minimum Essentials Test is published by the Pubhc 
School Publishing Company, Bloommgton, 111 , 1941 

The CoopemLive English Tests are published by the Cooperative 
Test Service, New Yoik 

u The Wilson Language Eiioi Test is published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Foi an excellent senes of English woikbooks, see Fraclice Activi- 
ties in J uniat English (Books I, 2, 3) and Practice Activities tn 
Senior English (Books 1, 2, 3, and Advanced), Woild Book Company, 
Yonkeis, N Y , 1937-1943. 
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wlio will help to collect tlieii oiiois, individual counseling 
by lioineioom teaclieis oi English ieachei.s; having pupils 
speak and wiite on theii special inteiests and asking ±oi col- 
lections, coacliiiig classes with no English ciedit until salis- 
factoiy progress has been made, and lequiiing wilting hn 
school newspaper with prooh catling done by the pvq'>il undei 
guidance of expeits, etc. 

Arithmetic 

Many teacheis can leineinhei when offeimg aiithmctic in 
high school was felt by most people to be piaelically sacii- 
Icge. Algebia, geometry, and tiigonoinetiy wcic the only 
subjects of sufficient standing scholusLically in a high school 
progiain of studies, Theic wcie continual complaints from 
eniployeis that graduates couldn’t do the siinplc'st aiithmetic 
problems, but in most cases the blame was passed on to the 
elementaiy school “wheic it belonged.” The old-line mathe- 
matics coLuses' WGIG still the only ones deserving a place in 
the high school. But the complaints continued, and tiaichois 
weie lemindcd that only 15 oi 20 pei cent oi high .school 
graduates went to college, TIils left at least 80 pci cent oi 
the giadiiates and all the diopouts who wcie not likely to 
profit fiom tiaditional high school mathematics. 

Gradually it began to dawn on high school teacheis and 
admimstiatois that something ought to be done about it 
Pupils taking vocational and coinmeicial cuuicula wcie get- 
ting related arithmetic couises that pietty well met then 
needs. But the others— and this included a huge peicentage 
of the di opouts—needed arithmetic tuunmg Couises known 
as “senior arithmetic” (looked down on by many colleges) 
were offcied in some schools, and in others couises known 
as “arithmetic review” oi “gcncial mathematics” were given 
But many of these pupiE showed seiious deficiencies in 
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numbei Woik and indicated the need of definite piogiams 
of lemedial teaching if collections weie to be made 

Biuecknei i-* sets up fom functions of aiithmetical mstiuc- 
tion: the computational, the infoimational, the sociological, 
and the psychological While it would be desiiable foi sec- 
ondaiy school teachcis and pupils to be acquainted with all 
these lunctions, wc can scaiccly expect pupils who aie not 
looking foiwaid to caieeis m some phase of mathematical 
woik to emphasize the infoimational and sociological func- 
tions. The fiist and last functions, howevei, should be con- 
stantly 111 the minds of teacheis who aie concerned with 
lemcdial woik in aiidimetic 

The computational function has to do with the manipula- 
tion of numbei pioccsses, the handling of verbal pioblems 
with icasonable speed and accuiacy, and the checking of 
the woik. The psychological function icaches out into the 
appieciational aiea, including the philosophy of numbers, as 
well as touching such piactical matters as precise, orderly 
thinking, uiidci standing and preparation of graphic lepie- 
sentations, and the use of numbei m prediction. It is with 
these two functions, paiticulaily the foimei, that we are con- 
cerned in scconduiy school icmedial work m aiithmetic. 

Pupils enteimg the secondaiy school unable to use aiith- 
metic with reasonable facility are usually the products of 
teaching with little of the Moiiison “mastery foimula” 
quoted eailiei in this unit. “Pretest, teach, test the lesult, 
adapt pioccduie, teach, and lest again to the point of actual 
leal mug ” 

The leachmg m many cases also lacks the study of the 
child and his weaknesses, which is repeatedly recommended 

I'L J. Biuockiici, “Duignosi.s in Anlbmclic,” in EducaLional Diag- 
nosis, 3Ilh Ycaihook of llie National Society foi the Study of Educa- 
tion, Public School Publidiiiig Company, Bloomington, 111 , 1935. 
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in this book. Tlieie aie, of coiu.sc, fiinclaiucntal difficulties 
which the teacher may flntl it haul to oveicomc*, such as diffi- 
culties of sight, healing, leading, and low nunital ability. 

How shall the sccondaiy school leaehci know lliat a pupil 
needs lemedial woik in aiilhmclic? One ol the easii'st ways 
of learning this is to ohseive him as he attempts to .solve 
piobleins in algebra oi geomctiy, il he. lakes iho.se subjects, 
01 hi geneial inathcmatics or related inallieniaties. Woik 
lequiiuig much use of addition, suliti action, inultiphcation, 
division, fiactions, decimals, oi peicentagi- will soon bring 
out such defects. If the pupil does not need to usi' numbers 
to any degree in his woik, it is well foi the school to give a 
general test in aiithmclic early in his secondaiy school ca- 
leei. An excellent to.st foi this puipose is the Progiessive 
Aiithmetic Tests ^‘—Intciniediate, hn guides 7, 8, and 9, or 
the Piogressivc Mathematics Test, for grades 9, 10, 11, and 
12. These tc.sts covci the fundamentals and u'a, soiling and 
aie to a inodeuUc dcgiec diagnostic. To co\'ei the wide 
lange of authmetical ability in a high school the Piogicssivc 
Mathematics Test has guide norms fiom 4 to 16. The pucc 
m each case is 75 cents per 25. Auothei that may ho used to 
discover pupils’ ability in aiithmetic is the Stanford Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic Test^'’ for grades 7, 8, and 9 with guide 
norms from 2 to 11, There are numerous tests that will soivc 
the purpose of screening out the poor .sludenl.s in arithmelrc, 
but the two mentioned above should he adr'quate, How- 
ever, many an alert teacher has prepared her own te,sts for 
this pmpose. 

When a teacher knows that a pupil is weak hr arithmetic, 
what should be her piocodurc? Since she knows merely that 
he is weak but probably hide more dian that it may be in 

The Progressive Anthmelic Tests iuc pulrli.slied by the C.ilrfouiia 
Test Bureau, Los Arrgcles, Calif 

The Stanford Advanced Arithmelrc Test rs published by the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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one 01 moie of Lhe fundamentals oi in leasoning pioblems, 
she has less than enough mfoimation on which to base any 
lemedial woik Hei best pioceduie heie is to give a diag- 
nostic test such as the Buswell-John Diagnostic Test in the 
Fundamental Piocesses in Aiithmetic. This test comes in two 
paits, the Pupil’s Woik Sheet and the Teachei’s Diagnostic 
Chait. It IS an individual test, and as the pupil works ex- 
amples on tlie woik sheet, he thinks aloud. The teacher, 
with the diagnostic chait m hand, checks the types of mis- 
takes the pupil makes. Below is lepioduced the Teacher’s 
Diagnostic Chart “ foi each of the four fundamentals in 
aiithmetic. 


Tcnchcr’a Diagnosis 
for pupil. .... 


Published by the 
Public School Publishing Co 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Printed in U S A 


TEACHER’S DIAGNOSTIC CHART 


Foil 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES IN ARITHMETIC 


Prciifircd by G T Buswell nnd Lcnoic John 
Name . , School . . , Guide Age IQ 

DiUc o£ Diagnosis Add , Subt , Mull. , Div. 

Icacher’s preUminaiy diagnosis 


ADDITION. (Place a check before each habit obscived in the pupiFs work) 


— al Errors in combinations 
n2 Counling 

— a3 Added earned number last 

— a4 Foigot to add earned number 

— a5 Bcpcatcd worh after partly done 
n6 Added earned nuinbei irregularly 

— a7 Wrote number to be earned 

— a8 Iiiegular procediiio m column 
u9 Gamed wioiig number 

— nlO Grouped two oi more numbers 
— all .Splits nmnbcis into paits 
— al2 Ustd wiong fundamental opciation 
— al'3 Lost place in column 
— al4 Depended on visuab/alion 
— al5 Disrtgaidud uiliuiin position 


— nl6 Omitted one or moie digits 

al7 Eirois m reading numbers 

— ul8 Dropped back one oi moie tens 

al9 Derived unknown combination from 

familiar one 

— a20 Disregarded one column 

a21 Enor in writing answci 

— a22 Skiiiped one or moie decades 

n23 Cairying ■when theie was nothing to 

cany 

u24 Used scrntch paper 

— a2S Added in pans, giving last sum as 
answer 

— -a2G Addid same digit in two columns 
— n27 Wiole earned number in answei 
— a28 Added same number twice 


Habits not listed aliovo 


Used with peimission 
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SUBTRACTION: (Place a cheek before cat'll Imhit ohscricd in the pupil’i, 
woik) 


— •,! EiiiHs 111 i.omlimiitiOH'! 

— s2 Did iKJt allow for IiiiviiiK l)i)rr<iiv<<! 

— ',.3 Cmiiitiiig 

— ii Eiior'. diu to /iro in inmutud 

— s5 Soul cMiiiiiili' laaliiviiuK 

— s(i Sulitroctud uiimii,ii!l from tiililru- 

liend 

— s7 Failed to Imirow, Kuvo ^eni »■ 

aniwor 

— s8 Added inste.nl of siililr.K.Ud 
— - s9 Eitoi in rCiidiiiK 

— siO Used Siliiio diKit 111 tsvo toliiiiliis 
— sll Dinvcd unknown from kiiossiuoiii- 

llltliltlOu 

— sl2 Omitted a coliiiiiii 
— sl3 Used tii.il-aiul-crror iidditiim 
—si 1 Split miiiiliers 


Habits not listed above 


sll Diiliutid Iriim inniinnd wlii'ii bor- 
row iiu; was not nil ( ' s.iiv 
sKi Iiiiuitiil I ilii,it 

--sl7 III dm till 2 from minm ml .ifti r bor- 
row iiift 

- vl.S l.irordm to oiimii ml .mil siiblrabind 

ilir'its III ini; Slime 

sV) I'siil inmmnd or snlitnibi ml as re- 
iii.iimli r 

s2ll Hisirsiil itu'its III rimiimilii 

- s21 t.oiiliisi il iirmiss wolli division or 

iimltiiiln iilion 

-\2Z Sknipeil line or timre diLiiilrs 
.--s2l liii le.isi il inimii ml iliflt after boi- 
rovvnm 

- s2l 11, will snlitr.uiioii on ninltipliL itnni 

lombiii.iliMii 


MULTIPLICATION' (Place a clieck before cntli habit ohscivctl hi the 
pupU’ii woik) 


— ml Eirois in coinbm.itioiis 

— ni2 Eiror in nddini! tlie cariud unm- 

ber 

— Hill Wrote lovvs of veins 

— iii4 Carried u wioiiK minilicr 

— inS Eiiors m addition 

— iiiG Foifiot to ciiiiy 

— inY Used niultipliuiiiid as multiplier 

— mS Erioi in single vero toiiiliiiialions, 

/eio as multiplier 

— m9 Eriois due to veto in imdlipUcr 
— inlO Used wiong piocess-iidded 
— mil Coiinltd to ciiiiy 

— nil2 Omitted digit m iiuiUiplicr 
— mil Wrote cnrimd miinbcr 
— iiil'l Omitted digit in imilliplicniid 
— ml5 Erroii due to zoio in iiiiiltiiiliennd 
— inlG Eiior in position of partial prod- 
ucts 

— ml7 Counted to get multiplication com- 
binations 


— ml8 I'.iior III sinyli' /el'll i onibiniitioiis, 
/1 10 us iimltipbi iiiiit 

milt f'milihiil iirodiul'i sslun multiplu'i 
bad tsso III moil' digit i 
ni2 () Hi iie.ili d part ol tablo 
iu21 Miiltipbid by aiUtiiig 

- iu22 Dill not nmlliply a digit in mnlti- 

pln and 

- ~ni2.2 lliiscil unknown i Oiiibiii itioii on .in- 

iiltii I 

ni2l I'wtois lu n iiilmg 
-1112') Oniiltui digit 111 prillliut 
— 1112(1 Kriors 111 svritmg lirnitnit 
— ni27 Hriors ill tairjiiu’ into y( ro 
— m28 lllcgibli' ligiihs 

- ui2‘) I'orgot to add ptHtail prodnets 
— ni'lO iplit imiltiplier 

— niff Wrote svrong cligil of pioiliiet 
— 11182 Multiplied by siime digit tvviec 
— in.83 Rivt'iscd digits in proeiiiet 
--mi8‘l Wiote tiibles 


Habits not listed above 
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DIVISION. (Place a check before each habit observed in the pupil’s work) 


— dl Eiiors 111 division comliinntions 

— d2 Euors in sulitr.icticin 

— d3 Lnois in iniiltiiiliCiUion 

— d4 Ustid remainder Uirgei than divisor 

— d5 1' ouiid quolient by trial multiplica- 

tion 

— d6 Neglected lo uic remainder witlun 

proiilun 

— d7 Omitted zero resulting from nn- 

otlur digit 

— d8 Used wiong opir.ition 

— tW Omitted digit m dividind 
— dlO CouiiLed to get (luolient 

— dll llcpOiited iiart of multiplication 
t.ihle 

— dl2 Used short division foim for long 
division 

— dl3 Wrote remainders within pioblcm 
— dl4 Omitled zoio icsuUing from zeio 
in dividend 

— dlS Omitted final remainder 
— dl6 Used long division foim for short 
division 

— dl7 Counted m subtiactmg 


— dl8 Used too large a product 
— dl9 Said example backwtuds 
— d20 Used reinaindei without new divi- 
dend flguie 

— d21 Deiived unknown combination from 
known one 

— d22 Had light inswei, used wrong one 
— d23 Grouped too many digits in dividend 
— d24 Eiioi in reading 
— d25 Used dividend oi divisoi as quotient 
—— d26 Found quotient by adding 
— d27 Ilcvoised dividend and divisoi 
— d28 Used digits of divisor scpaiately 
— d29 Wide all lemamdeis at end of pioh- 
lem 

— dao Mismtcrpieted table 
— d31 Used digit in dividend twice 
— d32 Used second digit of divisor to find 
quotient 

— <133 Began dividing at units digit of divi- 
dend 

— d34 Split dividend 
— d35 Used endings to find, quotient 


Habits not listed above 


A diagnostic lest that may be used with gioups is the Wil- 
son Invontoiy and Diagnostic Test in Aiitlimetic This is a 
senes of diagnostic tests m aiidimetic coveimg addition, sub- 
ti action, multiplication, shoit division, long division, and 
in addition, i elated decade facts to 39 plus 9. The num- 
beis of diffeicnt ciiois piovided foi in the vaiious funda- 
mentals are. addition, 24, subtiaction, 30, multiplication, 24; 
shoil division, 27, and long division, 43. 

One moie diagnostic test which can be used with a gioup 
IS the batteiy known as the Biueckner Diagnostic Antli- 
metic Test.^'^ The test covers whole numbers, fiactions, and 
decimals Di Brueckner’s reputation as an expert in aiith- 
metic is probably sufficient lecommendation for this batteiy 
After weaknesses m aiillnnclic have been discovered, how 

The Wilson Tnvcntoiy and Diagnostic Test in Aiitlimelic is pub- 
lished liy the Piihnc) Company, Boston, Mass 

The Biueclcnei Diagnostic Aiithmetic Test is published by the 
Educational Test Buieau, Minneapolis, Minn 
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shall the deficiencies be collected? The most common piac- 
tice involves setting up icmedial classes and m coiiucction 
theiewith having the teachci give as much attention as pos- 
sible to individual pupil difficulties. In some cases, teacheis 
m subjects othei than nuilhcmatics have done incidental 
remedial woik with individual pupils. This, liowcvci, has 
not been cntiiely satisfactoiy, although some homcioom 
teacheis have clone some succes.sful iemcdi.il vvoik m aiith- 
metic It IS suggested that wheie a pupil is jiaiticulaily pooi 
he be asked to take as an individual test whatever diagnostic 
test is used and that he “think out loud” while taking it. 

A numhei of woik books have been produced which 
teacheis will find paiticulaily valuable One of these is 
Remedial AiithmeLic for High School by Allen R 

Congdon and Ronald B. Thompson, This inclnde-s tests, 
piactice matciials, and a teacher’s manual. Moiiison’.s plan 
IS used in pait, in that the piogiam stalls out with a pietest 
If difficulties aie levcalcd, the pupil works on piaclice ma- 
teiials. Masteiy of a given unit is always lecpiiied beioic 
the pupil IS allowed to go on to another Some othei avail- 
able workbooks aie Review Arithmelic by Bii, swell, Biow- 
nell, and John,” and Learning to Compute, by Schoilmg, 
Claik, Potter, and Deady,"” m two senes. 

The discussions of diagnostic and icmedial woik in read- 
ing, English, and aiilhmetic have been necessarily limited. 
Howevei, it is hoped that enough suggestions have been pre- 
sented to enable the tcachei to look intelligently and sym- 

The Allan R Congdon .ind Ronald B Tlioinpsoii, Remedial Anth- 
metic for High School Pupils, Univeisily of Nohiask.i Picss, Lincoln, 
Neb., 1937. 

Guy T. Buswell, William A. Biowiicll, and Lcnoic John, Review 
Arithmetic, Ginn & Company, Boston, 1913, 

Raloigh, Schoilmg, John R Clink, Mary A. Potior, and Carioll 
F. De.ady, Leaining to Compute, Woild Book Company, Yonkeis, N Y., 
1940. 
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pathetically at her halting pupils and diaw fiom this unit 
something that will make solution of hei problems easier. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1 Select any subject you are now teaching in which lead- 
ing ability IS considered significant Prepare a test ac- 
coidiiig to suggestions eaily in this unit. Admmistei the 
test, score it, and select the three oi four pupils at the 
bottom of the list. Give them one of the standardized 
tests listed here. Plan a program for findmg their specific 
diflictilties and doing remedial work When you have 
worked with them foi a certain period, the length to be 
determined by you, give them another form of the first 
standaidized test and see what success has been achieved. 
On the basis of icsults, plan a program foi caring for 
larger numbers of remedial reading cases, (a) List tire 
tests you will use; (b) suggest the remedial measures you 
believe will be most effective 

2 You are not a mathematics teacher, but you discover a 
pupil who evidently is entirely lost m any situation deal- 
ing with fiactions. Pie is not taking a mathematics couise, 
and the school offers none dealmg with arithmetic What 
IS your procedure? 

3 Eiiois in spoken English are not haid foi the alert teacher 
to detect. You are not an English teacher, but you observe 
numerous errors m your classes Plan a campaign to im- 
prove spoken English among your pupils 

4. You are not an English teacher, but you find many gram- 
matical errors in written work handed in. Do you believe 
you should try to correct these mistakes? 

5. If so, what is your plan? If not, what will you do about 
the problem? 
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BmiJOCIRAPHY 

Blair, Glenn Myers; Dia^nostK and Remedial Teaching 
in Secondary Schools, 'I’lic MacinilLui Cciinpauv, Now 
Yoik, 1946, Tht‘ aullior jiiodiK-od tins book widi two 
specific aims in mind: (1) to piovtdo a iaisic U‘\l foi 
coRLscs m diagnostic and loiuotlial loaclnng, and (2) 
to fuimsh practical suggestion to edticaiois, snpoi visors, 
piincipals, and teaclieis who wish to set up piogiains in 
then own schools. Areas in tire field dealt with arc the 
impiovonicnt of leading; remedial leclirm|nes as applied 
to arithmetic, handwriting, Knghsh, and spelling, and 
general considerations, such as making ease studies and 
the personal preparation that is necessais lot remedial 
teaching. It contains many lists ol enjinable c-hildieu's 
books, ckussified according to giade liwels. ]s\ eiy school 
intciosled in iiicieasing its pupils' abiliU to sludy should 
own a copy of this book. 

Blayne, T. C,: “Heudiiig (kniler fmplements Cinidance,” 
Califurnia Journal of Sceondaiy Education, N’ol. 20, pp, 
288-292, May, lOd.'j. The author, meuihei of a state 
coiinniUcc on dcvelopiiu’iilal leadings, gi\es heie “a 
practical and realistic description ol a reading center in 
action." A battery of tests deteunmes what and how 
much in icnicdial reading is needed by each beginning 
strident in the junior college. Pool reudeis are pei nut- 
ted to substitute woik in tlu' reading eeutei ior regular 
work in English couises. They keep can'lnl charts of 
their own progress and leentiT tlie legnlai Fmglish 
classes when test .scores, I'tc., show they aie alile. A 
plan of operation is biiedy onthneil and a list ol appro- 
priate facilities listed. 

Glicksrerg, C. I • “Failuie and Guidance," American School 
Boaid Journal, Vol. 10, '5, pp. 26-2cS, September, 1942. 
The author maintains that the central arm of education 
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is development of wholesome, integrated peisonalities, 
not maiks oi scholastic achievement He says the school 
which identiiies success in school with marks is creating 
the painful problem of faihues The pait a grade advisei 
can play, the reasons tcachcis give for failing students, 
and the “entirely difTeicnt version” given by the students 
themselves aie discussed. The conclusions drawn are 
not new ones but can well be reread and cogitated 
Guiler, W S “Difficulties in Decimals Encountered by 
Nmth-giadc Pupils,” Elementanj School Journal, Vol 
46, pp 348-393, March, 1946. The Christoffeison-Rush- 
Guilei Analytical Survey Test in Computational Aiith- 
inetic was given to 936 innlh-giade pupils m five Ohio 
schools Pcicentages of pupils showing specific weak- 


nesses arc given below. 

Ahilitij Mccuwal Per Cent 

Chaiiftiug fiiiotions to dooinials 60 7 

Chanumii, luivod iiumhorH to dc'cmmls S2 7 

Addition of dodiinals 33 0 

Buhti tuition of dfciinalR 33 3 

MultiplKiation of dcH'imtd.s 6 ^ 

Division of dcdiiniils • • 33 9 


The authoi think.s' this is a mattei of seiious concern. 
Until the difficulties can be collected below the high 
school, sccoiiclaiy principals and teachers should insti- 
tute an mstiuctioiial piogiam intended to diagnose and 
collect the difficulties. 

Slayraugii, D B . “Functional English for Nmth Giadeis,” 
California Journal of Secondaiy Education, Vol 21, pp 
24-26, Januaiy, 1946. Based on the stated assumption 
that theic have been “failmes and on a gross scale in 
the dcpaitmciit ol English,” the authoi lieic formulates 
in tciins of student achievement 13 ninth-grade English 
objectives. A chart is given listing the devices to be used 
for measuiing progress in achieving these vaiious goals 
of English courses. 



UNIT 24 


Articulation 


Helping a pupil to select a cuuiculmn and to make the 
adjustments which may be necessaiy theieaftct is only a paiL 
of the pioblcm of educational guidance. Thcnc is the im- 
portant pioblem of having a pupil to educate who comes to 
school “leady” to accept the school’s off ei mgs and who is 
so oiiented that he may be able to cnlei into his work suc- 
cessfully This IS the problem of articulation, which is the 
piocess of making sevcial levels of the school system into a 
unified piogiam m which a pupil passes fiom one level to 
anothei with the minimum of difficulty and discomfort. 

Heie is a good place to advise that giaduation CKcrcises in 
elementary and junioi high schools be discontinued Some- 
times a diploma has the effect of convincing a pupil and his 
paients that he has completed his education. It also has a 
tendency to widen the gap between the two levels of the 
school piogiam. An important function of the counseloi is 
to assist in making this gap easy to bridge and as .short as 
possible. 

It should fiist be undcislood that guidance in transfer 
from a school to a highci one is impoitant, Many a pupil 

256 
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just about to leave the sixth grade foi jumoi high school has 
a good deal of leai of the unknown. Thus, unless caieful 
guidance is pi ovided, ho may entei the jumoi high school 
with eiioncous ideas to what is befoie him, and feai of 
the unknown may coloi his attitudes foi a consideiablc 
time Hence, it is necessaiy to piovide caieful planning foi 
his jouiney to his new woild. The same is tiue in tiansfei 
to the senior high school and to schools of highei leainmg 

Some items impoitant in this tiansfei process are 

1, Knowledge of the child 

2 Knowledge of the upper and lowei schools by teachers, coun- 
selors, and principals of both schools 

3 Acquaintance and cordial undeistanding among teacheis of 
the two schools 

4 Acquaintance of the pupil of the lower school with what he 
IS about to meet in the uppei school 

Knowledge of the child is found largely in the cumulative 
lecoid which is passed on fiom the lowei school. The follow- 
ing infoimation should be included m this record: the child’s 
health status at present, the siclcnesses he has had in the 
past, and his physical or mental handicaps, the standardized 
tests he has taken during and previous to his stay m the lower 
school; his scholastic lecoid and the specific difficulties he 
has had theiewith. This is not sufficient for the upper school. 
It IS essential that principals and teacheis of the two schools 
become acquainted and discuss the pupils. When tire home- 
room teacheis of the two schools meet, a list of the pupils 
being transferred from one to the other should be prepared 
and a brief check list of impoitant items should be considered 
by the two tcachcis. This check list should contain such 
items as the following' 

1. Name of the pupil 

2. Underage Overage . . . 

3 How long in lower school . 
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4 Gencial student ability , . .... 

5. Special intciest . . . . , . , 

6. Special ability ..... 

7. Special diirieulties ... 

8 Physical handicaps 

9. Home baekgiouud Evccllciil . . . Fan . Pom . 

10 Aggies.sive .. ... .Ihiiiing 

11. How ho gets along with othci pupils Lciidci 
Followei . . ... 

This check list need not be used with eveiy pupil but is 
a good thing to refei to when hoineiooin tc'achcis aic check- 
ing ovei the tiaiisfeiiing of pupils. Olhci itein.s of iiifoi- 
matiou should he found m the cunnilalivc lecoid, including 
statements by pimcipal mid tcacluns— tlic anecdotal iccoid. 

The mallei of knowledge of the uppei and lowei schools 
by teacheis, couiiselois, and pimcipals is impoilant. While 
it IS a good thing foi all units of a sebool , system to have a 
iccognizcd philosophy which is adheicd to by all its employ- 
ees, this is not common Thcioloic, it is pailiculaily impor- 
tant that the uppei school know the philosopliy ol the lowei 
It should know what the lower school is dnving at; whether 
it IS moie mteiesled m pupils oi .suh]ect.s, wliethci the pai- 
ents have been made an important paiL of the piogiam; 
whether the school insists on thoiough knowledge of the 
fundamentals, what these fundamentals arc in that school, 
whethei pupils have had cxpciicnce in many school activi- 
ties; whethei the lower school teacheis lake the scientific 
attitude toward the pupils and seek to base all thcii decisions 
on caiefully obtained facts. 

It is ]ust as impoitant that the piincipals and teacheis of 
the lowei school know the philosophy of the highei. Will 
the pupil be subject to maikcdly dilferouL methods of teach- 
ing, cuiiieulum ideas, and extiacuiiieulai philosophy? Will 
the guidance piogiam have similar objectives and methods? 
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Will the objectives in English, £oi instance, jnmp quickly 
from those emphasizing fundamentals to those emphasizing 
liteiatuie and the application of fundamentals P 

It IS to be hoped, of couise, that teachers in all levels of 
the schools will have collaborated in the building of cui- 
iicula and piogiams of study and that the pupil moving up 
to the highei school will find an easy tiansition, not only 
because the cuiiiculum is well aiticulated but because the 
teacheis, both above and below, undei stand that entering 
an entiiely new situation is always moie oi less of a shock 
and make eveiy possible effoit to relieve that shock 
Fiequently not enough impoitance is attached to friendly 
lelations among teacheis in diffeient levels of the school 
system. There was a tune when high school teacheis blamed 
the faihues of theh pupils on the teacheis m the lower 
schools. This has even been known to happen between 
colleges and high schools. In more progressive school sys- 
tems, however, the tendency is foi the teacheis on the two 
levels to meet loi the consideiation of theii problems Both 
sides icalizc that cooperation is much to be piefeired to 
castigation. The tendency now, in the better schools, is to 
study cooperatively the problems a pupil meets as he pro- 
gresses up the educational laddei and endeavor to solve 
them. English teacheis, for instance, are working out couises 
of study in which transition fiom one school to anothei 
offers little more difficulty than ordinary grade promotions. 
The same is true in science and mathematics and social 
science and foreign languages. In one school system, a 
workshop was organized in which teacheis on all levels 
consideiod with much profit the problems and techniques 
of aiticulation. Such aiiangcments hiing success and hap- 
piness to many pupils and obviate the necessity for many 
adjustments in the uppci school. 

But such cuiiiculai adjustments are likely to depend on 
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cordial lelations between the teuchcis of the two hchools. A 
liking foi a peison always mellows one’s judgment of him 
and his woik. Thus, paities and hiuclieoiis and dances, 
which the teacheis fiom both schools attend with the inten- 
tion of getting accpamted and enjoying them fiieiids, pio- 
vide a guidance activity frequently not appiecialed. 

Up to this time we have just bcmi laying llie gionudwork 
foi the important featuic of articulation— the actual transfer 
of the pupils to the higher school with the least possible mis- 
adjustment. The coidial lelations between the faculties of 
the two schools aie assumed to have ciicouiagcd both to 
take steps to get the pupils acquainted with the new school 
and piopeily oiiented in it. Pnncipuls and teachers in the 
lowei school give pupils about to he tumsfeiied all possible 
mfoimation on what they aie about to cucoimtei. Hand- 
books fiom the icccivmg school have been handed to the 
piincipal foi distiibution to the piospective students, In 
some cases, piintcd foldcis giving rcquiremc'uts in the vaii- 
ous high school curricula aie distiihuted; principals and 
counselors visit the lower school, speak at assemlilfes, and 
meet individual pupils with special problems, pupils and 
their parents aie invited to the uppei school, aic leceived by 
pupils and teachers, and are taken through the building by 
the formei, special editions ol the uppei school newspaper 
containing information specially prepared for the new pupils 
are distributed among all the piospective pupils, the lower 
pupils are invited to “open house” demonstrations in the 
upper school so that they may see something of how the 
classes aie conducted. 

After arriving at the upper school, pupils may be assigned 
to “big brothers” and “big sisters,” whose function it is to 
give them many vaiielies of inlounation, introduce them 
to faculty mcmbeis and students, and do eveiy thing possible 
to make them feel at home. These “big brothers” and “big 
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sisteis have had pievious training in which it has been 
emphasized that the newcomeis must achieve a sense of 
belonging in this new enviionment, must make a piopei 
appioach to the seveial teacheis undei whom they will 
woik, and as soon as possible must feel at home m a student 
body coming fiom a much widei geogiaphical area than did 
then lower school companions. Receptions for the begin- 
neis aie held in some schools. At this time they meet 
faculty membeis, listen to woids of gieetmg, enjoy enter- 
tainment by older students, and have lefreshments 
But only a beginning of oiientation is piovided m these 
activities. The piocess must continue foi at least a semestei 
m homcioom gioups, m assemblies, and m oiientation 
couises set up specifically foi the puipose of getting the 
pupils staited successfully. Suggestions for the subject 
mattei of oiientation couises aie found at the end of the 
unit on Group Counseling. During this peiiod of tiansfei 
and oiientation, the parents of pupils may enter piofitably 
into the pictuie At some convenient time eaily in the 
semester they may be leceived by the faculty, made to feel 
at home, and leaiii something of the new school home of 
their childien. They should meet the school’s principal and 
the pupils’ counselois, class adviseis, and homeioom teach- 
eis, if such peisons aie employed in the school. If possible, 
also, the childicn should introduce their parents to all their 
classroom teacheis. These intioductions, though necessaiHy 
casual, may latei be the basis for significant coopeiation 
with the school. Some schools hold “paients’ night” early 
in the fall semestei, piefeiably duiing American Education 
Week, when paients may accompany their children to some 
classes and also visit their homerooms At such times the 
piincipal may explain many important items to paients at 
brief assemblies prioi to the moic mfoimal phase of the 
evening’s pi ogram He may tell something of the methods 
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of teacliing employed in the school, the cuuicula and thch 
pmposes, the vanous sei vices the school pi ovules, such as 
medical, psychological, dental, etc., and may discuss the 
oppoituiiities in extiacuiiiciilar activities, Hero he can 
appiise the paicnts of special calls upon tlu'ii ehilcheu’s 
time, due to then advanccinenl up the educational laddei. 

It has been assmned above that all lumslm and oiicnta- 
tion pioceduies aic succcssiiil Tins is expecting too much 
The situation cannot be peifect, and cei Lam casi'S of non- 
adjustment will appeal, some of these, peihaps, because of 
wiong piocedures Tliese the school sliould expect and be 
leady to handle by lemedial or reorientation tcclmicpies. 
It is well for the guidance committee to set' that the faculty 
leviows peiiodically its success in pnpil oiicntalion, espe- 
cially in the hist semestei. Many ol these pioblems will be 
related to selection of curiiciila. Wlnlc this ma) seem to bo 
duplicating suggestions legaidmg sclcrttaii of cuiricula, oi 
even diagnosis and leincdial work, it is reiteiated hcie 
because of its iinpoi lance. 

Transfer to College and Oi ianUUion to the Neio School 

How should pupils choose colleges and become adjusted 
m these mstilutions? Aflei the Second Woild Wai, the 
selection of a college was hardly a mattei ol choice, because 
so many students wished to attend college. Students in a 
laige numbei of cases enteied whatevci institutions they 
could and weie thankful Howevoi, Iheie piobably will be 
a time when the situation will change and the students will 
be actually choosing colleges 

A numbei of elements will eiitoi tlui picluio: the paicnts’ 
college, if any, the college chosen liy a good liiend; the 
distance to the institution; whctlicr it i.s a private or state 
institution, with fiee tuition in the latter case; the reputation 
of the institution locally, its standing with national acciedit- 
ing agencies; the cuiiicula offeicd, etc. Gaiter V. Good’s 
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book A Guide to Colleges, Universities and Professional 
Schools in the United States,^ is a veiy helpful one It should 
be in the hbiaiy of evciy high school. 

Counseling a pupil on the choice of a college does not 
dilfei fiom counseling in olhci areas. The counselor does 
not (oi should not) advise the pupil to go to any particulai 
college but picsenls the facts and allows him to make his 
own choice. The book by Good, mentioned above, gives 
much valuable infoimation. The pupil should, if possible, 
have chosen his futuic occupation and should seek a college 
ofleiing the cuiiiciilum he desiies Whethei he selects a 
paiticulai school will depend on a numbei of items listed 
above. A useful chait m any school is one listing at the 
side the names of institutions and at the top ceitam items 
of nifoimatioii which the counseloi believes should be avail- 
able to pupils looking foiwaid to college. It is suggested 
that only colleges most likely to be chosen by pupils in any 
pailiculai school be selected. A good plan might be 
to choose colleges to which pupils of this school have gone 
within the past 5 yeais. Some of the items which should 
appeal at the top aic the following: 

Location Association of American 

Size of town Uiiiveisities 


Men only 
Women only 
Coeducational 
Public contiol 
Piivate contiol 
Chinch contiol (if any) 

Acci edited by 
Stale uinvcisity 
State education association 


Size 

Admission lequiiements 
High school cei tification 
Examination at college 
College Boaid Examina- 
tions 

Minimum cost per year 
Maximum cost pei yeai 
Fiatcimties 


Regional association Soioiitics 

^ Cailci V Good, A Guide to Colleges, Univeisiltes and Professional 
Schools in the United States, Ameiican Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D C , 1945. 
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Tuition 

Woik opportunities 
Few 
Many 

Scliolaisliip aid 

Cuiricula 
Liberal ai ts 
Engineeiing 
Aviation 
Cliemical 
Civil 
Electiical 
Mechanieal 
Radio 


Teaeliei luuning 
Ek'int'iitaiy 
Seeoiidai y 
Aeadeinic 
Coimiu'ieuil 
Home economies 
Music 

Physical education 
Vocational 
Guidance seivice 
Placement seivice 
Physical education 
Coopeiative woik-, study plan 


What goes on the top side of the chart will depend partly 
on what the intciosts ol the pupils aie in general and paitly 
on the standaidft that aic accepted. The. making of such a 
chait IS an excellent piojecL foi pupils in llie junior oi senioi 
year of the secondaiy school. The work will be valuable 
as a project in cooperation, and by the time a committee has 
finished such a chait, it will be in excellent sliapo to con- 
duct a panel discussion on choosing a college, and the indi- 
vidual raembeis will be able to help pupils who have not 
had such expeiience. An item liofore the name of each 
college might be a niimbei, indicating how many have at- 
tended that college fiom this high school. 

But just knowing how to select a college is fai fiom 
enough. It is quite possible that half of those who select 
colleges may not be capable of completing a college couise. 
Hence, the impoitance of beginning this college guidance 
veiy eaily in a pupil’s secondaiy caicor. IIis success in elc- 
mentaiy and secondary school, along with all the test lesults 
and other infoimation m his folder, sliould be adequate for 
his counselors. If the chances of his succeeding are slight, 
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lie should be shown the advantages of enteiing suitable 
woik which does not requiic college education. 

While the teachei should laiely, if evei, tell a pupil that 
he is not capable of doing college woilc, she can veiy easily 
present iiifoiination which he can inteipret without diffi- 
culty. A chait used in some schools has proved veiy effec- 
tive. It meiely shows what has happened to pupils from 
that school who have gone to college with high school 
recoids of various levels. An example is given below 


High 

school 

I'GCOul 

College vecovd 

A 

B 

G 

D 

A 

10 

40 

30 

20 

R 


30 

40 

30 

c: 



40 

60 

D 




50 


This chart is eiitiicly theoietical and does not refer to any 
particular school. The distribution might be quite different 
111 an actual case. However, the principle holds. 

Explanation: A pupil with a high school average of A 
has, according to records of pupils who have gone to col- 
lege, the following chances in college There are 10 chances 
out of 100 that he will have an average of A, 40 that he 
will have an average of B, 30 of C, and 20 of D The pupil 
with a B high school average has 30, 40, and 30 chances that 
his college guides will average B, C, and D, respectively, 
etc. If a pupil docs not believe he is to be classed m a 
particular category, it might be well to suggest a scholastic 
aptitude test. A certain lai ge school system has discarded the 
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teim “I Q.” and nses only the Icim “piohable learning late” 

( P.L R. ) . Eveiy pupil is given his P L.R. scoic and is allowed 
to take as many additional tests as he desiies to change his 
PLR, if possible. The point is that it is daugcious to 
place a pupil in a coitain slot and assume that ho belongs 
theie In most cases theie i.s little change in the P L Ih, but 
occasionally the diffeicncc is significant. By this means a 
pupil’s ability to do college woik is put on a basis somewhat 
like that of the weight liftei. He may tiy as often as he 
desiies and decide foi himself whethei he piefeis to be a 
piofessional weight lifter; but his limited success theie may 
indicate to him that pcihaps he might lie moic successful 
in some other occupation 

College entrance lecpuiemcnts arc slowly chuiigiug For- 
merly the pupil had to have a certain nrimlrei of Carnegie 
units in English, foreign language, mathematics, science, 
history, etc. Today, a numhoi of colleges have agreed to 
accept students without regard to subjects taken. For in- 
stance, Buckncll University sol.s up the following icquiic- 
ments . 

1. Applicants foi admission to the College must bc' graduates of 
an approved 4-yoai seeoiidaiy school, or graduates of an ap- 
proved senioi high school 

2. Applicants will he admitted to the College on the basis of 
individual qualifications to do college work as indicated hy 
such ciitciia as 

a. Semes on tests of the College Entiance E.vainimition Boaid, 
including the scholastic aptitude test (lequiied) 
h. Prepaialoiy school iccoid 
c. Rank in giaduatmg class 
d Prmcipafs lecomincndalion 

It is the writer’s opinion aflei scveial years’ experience 
as a college director of admissions that piogiessive college 
admissions offlceis are little concerned with the grades of 
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secondaiy school graduates. As far as ability is concerned, 
they prefer percentile rankings on standardized psychologi- 
cal and subject matter tests Rank in class is much more 
significant for the admissions officer than are grades, al- 
though of less value than percentile rankings on standardized 
tests. These officers are, moreover, concerned about the 
character and personality qualities of the candidate and 
want a complete list of his activities in school and out. 

Becoming properly adjusted after entering college will 
depend on a number of things Among these are (1 ) whether 
the work in the high school has been of sufficiently high 
grade to prepare the pupil for the higher work, and (2) 
whether the pupil has been informed of the many new 
situations he is likely to meet. 

The second condition will involve the program for in- 
fonning the pupil on college activities, lequiiements, and 
customs. College catalogues, unfortunately, seldom are 
very helpful. Freshman handbooks, if studied thoroughly, 
provide very good backgiound information They frequently 
give something of the history of the institution, curricula 
offered, fraternities and sororities, regulations about class 
attendance, care of property, religious and social activities 
on the campus, student government, etc High school pupils 
planning to enter colleges should have such information 
Counselors or librarians may well collect these materials 
from the colleges which the graduates of the school are 
most likely to enter and make them easily available to pupils 
At college, the freshman is likely to be involved in an orien- 
tation program involving “Freshman Week. This usually 
includes lectures on “Why Go to College, How to Study, 
“How to Use tire Library,” “Time Budgeting,” etc In some 
colleges, iie.shmen take psychological and subject matter 
tests and meet their counselors or advisers at this time They 
are entertained at social affairs given by upperclassmen and 
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at leceptions at which they meet the faculty, Fiecpicntly 
they attach themselves to oldei. students who hc'lp them in 
the piocess of oiientalion. 

It should be added heie that the college student’s oiicnta- 
tion which is effected by the techniques memtioned above 
is not the most impoitaut pait of his adjustnumt to college 
life The real oiicntation is what he does foi himself as a 
thinking human being High school counselois and tcacheis 
do well to emphasize and iccinphasizc the iinpoi lance of 
the college student’s obseiving caiefully how successful 
people adjust themselves to the educational piogiam and 
constantly ciiticize then own appioaches. Students should 
be leminded that education as a piocess, accoiding to Dewey, 
IS "the reoigamzation and leadjustmcnt of cxpcncnco, which 
adds to the meaning of cxpoiience and increases ability to 
diiect the couisc of subsequent expeuenee.” They should 
be lemindcd fuither that they should liy to fit cvciy college 
expeiience, of no mattci what typo, into the mosaic of 
theii developing education. Not until a pcison has learned 
to do this will he be living up to his possibilities as a college 
student. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Some educators claim that a 6-ycai high school should 
hold two assemblies, one foi the fiist three giades and 
the othei foi the last thiee. If this is tiue, does it mean 
that pioper aiticulation between the two levels has not 
been achieved? Explain youi answer. 

2. You aie a membei of the high school handbook commit- 
tee. What items not usually found in handbooks would 
you add? 

3. In some large school systems, supcivi.soi.s woik in elc- 
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mentaiy, junior high, or senioi high school grades. In 
otheis, a supeivisoi is m chaige of a single subject fiom 
elcmentaiy thiough secondaiy school giades List aigu- 
ments for and against each plan fiom the standpoint of 
aiticulation. 

4 Why not confine all orientation of pupils enteiing secon- 
daiy school to “big bi otheis” oi “big sisteis”? 

5. Wiite to a numbei of college admissions ofiEcers, and ask 
them what tliiee things they considei most impoitant in 
the admission of a secondary school giaduate to college. 

6. Ask foi a panel discussion of the pioblem of college ad- 
mission in a school employing the lepoit to paients iccoin- 
mended in this volume. 
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UNIT 25 


The Pupil’s Plan Book 


A useful tool lu the guidance of sccondaiy school pupils 
IS the so-called “pupil plan book.” This book provides space 
on which tlie pupil may lecoid his picssont status, his ambi- 
tions, and his plans foi education and vocation, ft should 
be started when the pupil enters socoiidaiy scliool, and it 
should be levised at least twice a year. A plan liook pio- 
viding for 4 years of secondary scliool woik may lequiie as 
little as 8 oi 16 pages. When the pupil has filled out his 
plan book, he may hand it to his homeroom teachci oi coun- 
seloi, to be filed until ho washes to make changes in it. 

Making the plan book may be an activity of unusual 
Walue. A committee of pupils in a homeioom may take 
over the pioblem and invite the coopeiation of othci mem- 
bers of the group. A request for suggestions as to what 
should be included may bring proposals from every pupil 
in the room. Committee and group discussions of the pur- 
poses and techniques may have motivating values not likely 
to be developed in any olhei manner. 

The plan book may have pages of two widths, the title or 
guide page being twice as wide as the remaining ones, thus 
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making it necessaiy to wiite the items only once Each 
nanow page may be i tiled and dated and items listed as on 
the fiist page While the plan book should be kept m the 
pupil’s cumulative foldei, it should be available to him at 
any time. 



Some suggestions as to the form and contents of a plan 
book follow, but these should be consideied as suggestions 
only, and such a book in any school should be developed 
accoidiiig to the wishes of the teachei and pupils. 


UNIT 26 


Vocational Guidance 


Rich man, pom man, beggar man, ilhcf. 

Doctoi, lawyci, Iiicluni duel. 

This familiar jingle msecl by cliildien at play might ade- 
quately expioss the vocational knowledge ol many high 
school pupils on their giadiiation day. Tor man)' a high 
school guiduate has faced the iiiliiie with little id(*a of how 
he can fit into the world of woik oi what jobs aie available 
theie Theioloie, bewildeicd by the .strangeness and im- 
mensity of the life that confioiits him after giaduation, lie 
may follow the path of least lesistance to the job at hand 
whether or not he is intciestcd in doing it oi is equipped 
foi it Too many times he has been expo.scd to the theoiy 
that only people with whitc-collai jobs arc respi'ctcd and 
considered successful. If the job he has involves manual 
labor, he immediately places hiinsclt m what he eonsideis 
the “lowei class,” Somewhcie along llie line' he was not 
taught the dignity and woilh of all u.sc'ful lahoi. Life foi 
him becomes humdium and without ehallongo. The fuLuio 
seems to hold nothing by way of happiness. lie becomes a 
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fiustiated individual, and his living is meaningless and 
coloilcss. 

It seems, then, that a fiist objective for an effective voca- 
tional guidance piogiam in any school should be to help 
boys and giils to develop a lespect foi all useful laboi and 
for those who pcifoim it. The woild of today is a very 
complex world So many people of all races and creeds 
contiibute to the living of their fellows that the school can 
ill affoid to neglect this impoitant phase of the guidance 
function. For too long a time the school has used the hue 
of white-collar jobs as a means of prodding boys and guds 
to do good work in school with the result that many young 
people caily in life have developed an mfeiioi feeling when 
they have found themselves m other fields of endeavor. If 
work is worth while and necessary for the life of people, it 
IS lionoiublc; and the worker who does Ins work well is 
worthy of the respect of all his fellows. The school more 
thair any other agency oiitsrde the home can teach this 
respect, and it becomes the first imperative of an adequate 
vocational guidance piogiam 

The foregoing should not be iiiteipieted as countenancing 
the tendency in too many schools to delegate certain groups 
of individuals because of race, color, or creed to certain 
types of menial tasks regardless of tlieu abilities or voca- 
tional interests. II the school is to help in perpetuating the 
American way of life, it must help to break down such unfan 
practices both by helping children of the majority groups 
to accept members of mmoiity groups as cowoikeis and by 
helping children of minority groups to recognize their own 
woith and accept the challenge to contribute to the eco- 
nomic emancipation ol their gioups. 

The shoilagc of workers during the Second World War 
tended to push into the background the second objective 
of the school guidance program— to help pupils discover. 
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adoiot, and have piactice in iho pnnciples of caieful, effi- 
cient woik Duung those ye.us wlien jolis weic so plentilul 
and workeis 5.0 few, what counscloi of higli school boys and 
girls did not heai over and os'ci the statement that many 
of the ideals held before youth weic foolish? On one occa- 
sion a boy of 15 was leleiicd by his counselor to an (’inployei. 
The boy needed to woik to help support Ins sick mother. 
In talking with him, the counsoloi tiled to give the boy 
some suggestions on how to apply foi a job Among othei 
things she suggested that he comb liis hair neatly, wear 
clean clothes, etc. The boy’s leply was a smile and a state- 
ment to the effect that that wasn’t ncccssaiy any inoie. He 
could get the kind of job he wanted by going just as he 
was, This attitude was to be expected of childien who had 
no backgiouiid of cxpeiicncc against which to weigh their 
judgment. 

Today, the story is diffeieiil. Woik is beeonimg incieas- 
ingly hard to find. Employers aie looking for more rnaluic 
and better trained workeis. Shoddy work is no longer 
acceptable, and young people will riec'd a groat deal of 
understanding and guidance if some of tluan aic to rebuild 
theii work habits and others are to build acceptable ones. 

In the thud place, an effective vocational guidance pro- 
gram will help pupils to discover and evaluate the variety 
and types of work that contiibiilc to piesent-day living. If 
the attainment of this objective is pursued with understand- 
ing and sympathy, the first objective mentioned m this chap- 
ter will almost take care of itself. For young people can 
hardly discover then dependence on others without acquu- 
ing a respect for them. Moreover, such an enter prise ac- 
quaints the pupil with the vast numlxu of possibilities from 
which he, too, can choose a career. It aflouls an opportunity 
for discussion of the need for planning a caiet'r. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance 
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of helping youth to build a set of woitli-whilc objectives. It 
IS dealt with at moic length in another unit. It should be 
lepeated beie that unless the school is able to help boys and 
gills set goals loi themselves, it is unfaii to expect them to 
apply themselves in school. 

It has been pointed out by Fomwalt that theie aie two 
deficiencies’ which seem to be chaiacteiislic of delinquent 
boys. One of these is the lack of woith-while fiiends, and 
the othci IS a lack of woith-while objectives The case of 
Dan IS a good example. Dan was a handsome boy of 16, a 
menibei of a minoiity gioup The going had been difficult 
foi Dan. Ills childhood had been full of dangei, anxiety, 
and msecuiity. Thcic had been the digging up of loots m 
one place and the accompanying task of learning to feel at 
home 111 anoLhei city, there had been a period when neither 
his paicnLs noi his teachers imdeistood his pioblem, and 
thcic followed the rather frequent pattern of aggressive 
behavior; then there had been lathci stringent disciplinary 
measuies A couple of years later Dan found himself with 
an oppoitunity to make a fresh start. 

Dan’s ability to learn school subjects was quite limited, 
but he tried haid and earned foi himself, thiough effort, the 
light to advance with those of his own age group, But some- 
one told him that he really hadn’t earned his advancement 
Pie was “dumb.” He was getting so old that they had to do 
something to get him out of school. When he went to the 
counseloi after hearing this, he was bitter and resentful 
Pie didn’t want life to give him things. Pie wanted to earn 
them. And now that he knew the truth, nothing mattered 
any more. 

The counseloi knew that Dan could ncvei enter a pro- 
fession. She had felt that Dan was headed towaid the time 
when they would have to face this problem together, She 
had had some tests made witlr the hope that Dan could be 
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lielped to plan a caieei in accordance with Ins ability and 
yet one that would be a challenge to him As the boy sat 
theie and tbe counseloi said that she lealized how be must 
feel, she knew that the school had waited too long If 
somehow 2 or 3 yeais ago Dan could have been helped to 
find challenge and tin ill in piepaiing for a caieoi that 
would be possible for him, how dilfcient his pictuie would 
have been. He was not hopeless. The counseloi had rea- 
son to hope that in Ins next visit Dan could be helped to 
face his situation fiankly, but the load would be moie diffi- 
cult. 

Peihaps the school has neglected this phase of its woik 
because it is difficult to tell the tuith to those of limited 
abilities. Peihaps this is because those who belong to a 
piofessional gioup find it difficult to believe that happiness 
can bo found in othci types of woik. And yet, one has but 
to obscive those with whom one comes in contact eveiy day 
to find that theie is ]oy in living and adventurous living 
in most woik, if the workei will but find it there. Moieovei, 
that happiness comes tluough a sense of achievement which 
is impossible when a person has been placed in a job ovei- 
taxing his abilities. The vocational counseloi, then, must 
be willing and able to look up and out with the pupil, no 
matter what his abilities oi his handicaps 

In the fouith place, the school which would do effective 
vocational counseling will help boys and giils build those 
tiaits of chaiactei conducive to successful caieeis and happy 
living A pooily adjusted poison cannot be a good woikei 
no matter what vocational assets he may have. If an indi- 
vidual is seemg his job through a scicen of emotional con- 
flict, he can haidly be expected to do his best work. It is 
encoui aging to note that many schools aic devoting moic 
and more time to a study of the simple mental liygicne rules 
in an effort to help young people resolve emotional con- 
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flicts. The peison who starts on a joh must have a whole- 
some attitude and a hopeful outlook if he is to be successful 
To help him to face the realities of the job, and of life gen- 
eially, with coinage and hope is pait of the task of educa- 
tion and inoie especially the task of the vocational guidance 
piogiam of the school 

Then, too, the peison who would be efficient and happy 
in his ]oh must be fortified by a wholesome out-of-woik 
expeiience. No longer can the school be satisfied when it 
has turned out individuals who aie efficient in ceitain skills 
It has been proved that lecieational leisuie-time pursuits 
contiibute hugely to the efficiency and productivity of the 
working day. It would seem, therefore, that the adequate 
vocational guidance piogiam would also make some pro- 
vision foi avocational interests and that the school would 
give some liammg in these. 

Although many schools at the piesent time lack the pei- 
sonncl neccssaiy, whcicvei it i.s possible a caiefully devised 
plan of follow-up should be instituted. This is especially 
true when the pupil leaves high school and goes immedi- 
ately to a job. The sympathetic interest and understanding 
of a teachci oi counselor mean a great deal to these young 
people who are trying their wings in the largeness of the 
world of woik 

Theie has been a great deal of discussion as to where in 
the school experience the vocational guidance piogiam 
should begin It is the feeling of the authors of this book 
that it should begin when the child starts school. The people 
in his school expeiience who are contributing to his Me are 
workers, and he can learn to appreciate then efloits in his 
behalf. The school has ample opportunity to explore with 
him the origins of the clothes he wears, the food he eats, and 
the comfoits he enjoys. One second-grade gioup became 
interested m the story of milk and butter They visited a 
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faun. They found out what the taiks of the faunci and his 
wife were. They watched the milking being done. They 
took back to school some cicani iroiti the faun and made 
buttei They made some lunt pusseives like the* ones the 
farmex’vS wife was making the day of theii visit. They en- 
joyed the things they made. They Iniilt a faun which had 
a faimer and a fanner’s wife living m the' iaimliouse. Not 
only did these childien leaiii much ahont what goc'S on at 
the faun but they experienced a sense oi kinship with these 
kcepeis of then health when they, too, for a short while 
helped to provide food foi theii class. Woik habits aie 
formed in the fiist giade and stimigthenc'd all thiough the 
school expciicnce Likewise, chaiaelei is in the process 
of growth from the birth of tire individual, and each yeai in 
school should contnliule cliieetly to it 

It would seem, then, that an oppoitnnily foi discoveries 
in various occupational aieas .should he* pios'idi'd thioiighoul 
the school cuniculum. The discussion that follows, how- 
ever, will pay paiLicular attention to its di'velopincuiL in the 
secondary school. Schools aie using many diileient ap- 
proaches successfully. Some of the mc'lhods that have been 
found most practical and helpful for the small school aie 
discussed here, as well as the story of how one teacher organ- 
ized a vocational guidance program in the ninth-giadc social 
studies class. 

The principal was having a meeting with the ninth grade 
They were completing then work in the junior high school 
and weie confronted with the task of selecting then senioi 
high school courses. The cxpiessions on their faces, as they 
sat staring at the roster ol possibilities, presented a study in 
pathos. Some looked dazed, bewildered, some wine excited 
at the large list of possibilities. Questions such as these 
arose- “How do we decide what we are going to take?” 
“Which one of these courses is for me?” The principal pa- 
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tiently explained that it depended on what the pupil wanted 
to do when he was thiough school. Few of the gioup had 
settled that question for themselves As she watelied the 
bewildciinent of these pupils of hcis, the ninth-giade spon- 
soi dcteiniined that anothei gioup would not come to such 
a meeting unpicpared. 

Immediately she began to collect matciials. She made 
a list of books that might be bought foi the school library 
She examined magazines of all kinds to find offeis of fiee 
materials on various occupations, and sent foi them. This 
plan afforded a wealth of good mateiials. 

September ai lived. The teacher planned to do her work 
in occupations as a prelude to the visit of die principal and 
the planning of senior high school cuiiicula. There were 
the matciials. There were the pupils Ceitainly they could 
leain a lot about occupations fiom tire data assembled Then 
conversations with her pupils set the teacher wondering 
Theic was Jane. Jane wasn’t getting along very well in 
school She was blight enough, but she had no interest in 
what was going on about her She did not enjoy the asso- 
ciation with hci classmates, and spent much of her time 
alone. It was hard for Jane to know what she was really 
mtciested in doing after she had finished school. 

Then there was Mildred Mildied had lived a fairly well- 
protected life, although she had had a few work experiences. 
As I Q ’s go, hers was very high, tier achievement in school, 
however, was not compatible with hei ability. Her manner 
was caieless, her woik caieless, and hei appearance was 
careless It had never occuiicd to her, she said, to think 
about what she would do when she was through school, 
Cases multiplied The teacher decided that before she 
tried to help boys and girls learn something about occupa- 
tions she .should help them to discover their vocational 
interests. She secured the Kuder Preference Recoid. After 
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she had studied a numlier of such invonloiies, the tcachei 
decided upon that one liccausc it seemed that the boys and 
gills would enjoy taking the test. They could scoie it them- 
selves and get a lot of joy fioni lecoiding their scoics and 
working out then own piofiles. It would be possible for 
the teachei to help the pupils inteipret theii scoies in a 
gioup, The teachei also liked the philosophy imdei lying the 
constiuction of the Kudci lest. If the school had not been 
able to purchase it, the teachei would probably have used 
the inventoiy ofleicd by Gcimanc and Geununc in Person- 
nel Work in High School, which they have so geneiously 
given teacheis the piivilege of copying foi use in then 
classes. 

The piefcrence record gave the pupils .scouss in nine 
majoi aieas of vocational intcicst— mechanical, peisuasive, 
computational, scientific, liteiaiy, musical, aitistic, social 
seivice, and clciical A pamphlet of dnections gave the 
teachei a group of occupations listed within each of these 
aieas, Since there wasn’t lime for each pupil to Icaiin the 
details legaiding many occupations, the pupils wcic a.skcd 
to obtain a geneial idea of the field and to study carefully an 
occupation of their own choice m the area of their highest 
measuied interest. 

The classroom became a beehive of activity. All the 
hbiary mateiials except encyclopedias were bi ought into the 
classroom, Chaits of various kinds were placed on the walls. 
The bulletin board carried items of inteiest in the vocational 
field. Several days weie devoted to browsing in the library 
m search of infoimalion on the specified occupation, 
Strange what curious turns the interests of these boys and 
gnrls tooki Plentiful as the material seemed to be, theie 
was much to be desiicd. A lesson in letter wiiting became 
necessary. If the material he needed wasn’t there, the pupil 
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had to find it. Some of the most interesting materials 
of the department wcie tliose discovered by the pupils and 
bequeathed for the use of the classes to follow. A variety 
of classroom activities was engaged m, and there were 
many mleresting and helpful visits with those successful m 
various fields. 

To guide them in their study, the teacher and pupils 
worked out an outline. The outline was used as a basis foi 
a written leport and for an oial report to the class. The 
system of oral reports helped the class become acquainted 
with vocations they had not had time to study Many con- 
ferences were held with individual pupils to help them in- 
terpret then scores on the preference record. The reports 
were placed in notebooks that were made for the purpose in 
the art class, and each gave some indication of the contents 

A small percentage of these ninth-grade pupils found 
that their vocational interests had not developed to the 
point where they were outstanding on the profile These 
had to bo counseled with, because there was a tendency on 
their part to fool “infer ioi” or poorly developed W'hen these 
same people took the inventory in the eleventh grade, all 
had decided vocational interests as measured on the same test. 

As the teacher reviewed the work of 2 months, she felt 
that the pupils were much better prepared to make an 
mtelligent choice of senior high school curricula than they 
would have been otherwise. They had become conscious 
of the world of work, of some of its opportunities and some 
of Its requirements They had learned to study more effec- 
tively and had become more resourceful as a result of it, 
They had had some purposelul experience in sharing their 
findings with their classmates. The enterprise had afforded 
opportunities for correlation on the work of the art and 
social studies departments. The teacher saw that there 
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could bo numeious oppoitimitics lo con elate tbe woik of 
the social studies and English dci)aitinouts. 

She lealized that the cntci prise as conducted had omitted 
entirely a study of nieasuied aptitudes There vvcie two 
reasons lor this. In the iiist place, tlu' school was loo small 
to afford a battery of good aptitude tests. In the second 
place, the teacher was carrying a full tcaiehiiig schedule and 
drd not have the time required for srtcli testnrg. She, did not 
ignore the unportarrcc of this phase of vocational guidance 
with the pupils One session was spent in explanation of 
tire importance of aptitudes in the selection of a vocation 
She told the group of the services of a nearby university in 
the field of aptitude testing. 

There was a period of a few days when many inembeis 
of the gioup were waiting for the anival of muter lals. During 
this time, the tcaelier studied with the pupils Your High 
School Record— Docs il Count? ' The photogiaphcd copies 
of actual letters from business films did much to impress 
the pupils with the seriousness of the whole piojcct and 
stimulated much creative thinking within the group. 

As has been suggested, some of the ninth-grade pupils 
did not have clearly defined vocational interests as rncasiiied 
on the Kudei Preference Record. To help those pupils and 
to allow others to check for any change in vocational inter- 
est, the blank was administered again in the elcs'cnth grade 
By the time this grade has been reached, the world of work 
IS much more imminent; many pupils have had some first- 
hand experience in one or more occupations, there is still 
tune to readjust their schedules to take a course that they 
find they are going to need. This is a good time also (a bet- 
ter time than on the ninth-grade level) to investigate schools 
and to take advantage of summer work opportunities a,s 

^Robeil D Falk, Your High Sdwol Recntd—Docis 11 Count? lev. 
ed , South Dakota Pi ess, Pieiic, S. D., 1942. 
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a laboiatoiy expel lence in a chosen field. Hany followed 
such a pioceduie He had always wanted to be a mechani- 
cal engineei or a docloi He couldn’t decide which. The 
Kudei piofile indicated a high inteiest in both fields Apti- 
tude tests administered by a univeisity student as he fin- 
ished the eleventh guide indicated that Hairy would be 
successful in cithci field. lie had the opportunity to work 
with maclnnciy dining that siimmei and that experience 
helped him to choose medicine. Joan volunteered as a 
nurses’ aide and thiough this experience was assured she 
had chosen a piofession to her liking 
The pioceduie described above was carried on as part of 
the work m the social studies department. Vocational guid- 
ance, even lliough it receives its emphasis in one particular 
depai linen t, should not be limited to that department There 
IS ample opportunity in eveiy field to introduce this ma- 
terial. It docs seem necessaiy, however, that some one 
mombci of the faculty, oi a faculty committee m larger 
schools, should specialize in vocational guidance. Such a 
person has many duties. He should become a member of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association and be active 
in its local branch; he should read as much in the field as 
possible and lie ready to suggest materials for the library 
and classroom; he should organize a placement service and 
do as much of the follow-up as is possible. 

Willie these special tasks should be assigned to one person 
who IS especially interested in tins phase of the guidance 
program, it is to be hoped that teachers in eveiy field will 
vitalize the cuiiicuhnn by making some contiibution toward 
the vocational adjustment of the pupils. Every teacher of 
every suliject, if he is thoroughly interested in the contiibu- 
tion his subject can make, can assist in the vocational guid- 
ance program of the school. The English teacher will find 
that his subject contributes directly to the training of the 
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journalist, advertiser, editen, proof u-adei , poet, novelist, 
teachei of English, actor, lawj'ei, inimstci, ladio aniiouneci, 
and, ill fact, to the tunning of cu’oiy ptasou who in the 
couise of a day must he aide to cxpicss himself, who must 
get along well with cowoikor.s. The diilioiilty lies not in 
listing vocations to which subjects contrihutt; diicctly hut 
to determine what oiiportunilies a paiticnhu suhji'ct field 
affoids for developing the ohjcclives of the pioguiin. Per- 
haps this can best he done thiough c-onfeicnces of ineinheis 
of one department and then pooling the findings of all de- 
partments. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the tcachei is held lesponsilile for 
integiating the occupational inatciials with the regular pio- 
giam of studies. It has been Jouiul that an undei standing 
of community and cluiich intcicsts is nocessaiy. For ex- 
ample, an eighth-grade class caiiied out a pioject known 
as “Intel clopendciieo of Woikcrs,” centeiing aliout tlie ma- 
chine-shop woikoi and involving his di'pendimct' on poi- 
sons ill nine difrciont fields repicsentecl in the Unitc'd LStates 
census, The project was a cooperative oiii', poisons lepie- 
senting the nine fields being oiganized as coimuitt(‘es respon- 
sible foi gatliering occupational iiiioimatioii, altci an analy- 
sis of the machine-shop worker’s duties A miniature com- 
munity was consliuctcd, lepieseiiUng a life-size machine- 
shop woiker towering over the iiuiny woikcns who con- 
tiibuted to his success in the community. All the icguhu 
school subjects were hivolved in the dcvc'lopmeut of the 
project, and perfoice pupils became acc|uainted with many 
types of work thiough this lolalioiiship. Tho piojcct was 
later piesonted to outside audiences. 

Many schools aie making moic and nioie use of excellent 
films that are available, ol recoids descuhing occupations, 
and of visits to the school by peusons who aic able to picsent 
theii- own occupatioas in mteiostmg fusliion to the hoys and 
ghls. In many schools, the caieer conference has become an 
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impoitanl pail of tlie study of occupations. Leadeis m 
vaiious occupational fields aie invited to paiticipate Meet- 
ings of the total gioup aic followed by meetings of inteiest 
gioups wlveic the guest loadeis serve as lesouice peisons 
and liequciitly lead the discussion. It should be emphasized, 
howcvci, that the caicei confeicnce is only one of many 
phases of a compiehcnsive vocational guidance piogiam. 

Anothci approach that seems to be gainmg favoi although 
it is too expensive foi many children is the 3- oi 4-day sum- 
mci camp, In these camps, high school boys and ghls aie 
given complete batteiies of tests and a counseling service 
IS available to help them plan then caieeis. 

In some slates, the state employment seivice has devel- 
oped a plan wheieby specially tunned youth intei viewers 
aie made available to young people leaving school to go to 
woik Inteiest and aptitude tests aie given and a counsel- 
ing conleieiice is held piioi to placement on a job. Some 
mdustiics oiler a simihu soivicc to pro.spective employees. 

Some schools have found it helpful to have each teacher 
become a specialist m a given occupational aiea. She 
collects materials, plans assembly piogiams around the 
occupations in her area, and holds individual conferences 
with pupihs interested in her particular field. Charts which 
indicate cpialificatioiis foi particular jobs within a job area 
aie helpful devices in pupil counseling. 

Methods will vaiy with each school because each school 
will try to meet its own .special needs and will use the 
icsouiccs peculiar to its own community, And in each com- 
munity wheic the school has the will, it will find the way to 
the elfcctivc guidance of youth in tins all-impoitant area. 

Caukku Book 

1. Brief hisloiy of the occupation 

2 Divisions and types of jobs 

3. Qualifications needed to enter the occupation 
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4. How my peisonal qualities nioiusure up 

a. Kuder Piefoieuco lleoQid 

b. Schoolwoik 
c Pcisonalily 

5. Advantages 

a. To employee 
h To society 

6. Disadvantages 

7. Range of eaimngs— icwards otlioi than financial 
8 Houis of woik— legulanly of employment 

9. Demand and supply of woikcis 
a. In waitimc 
h. In peacetime 

10. Tiamiug needed foi diffeieut type's of jobs 
a Places wlieie tunning can be sccnied 
h Cost of tiaming and moans of financing it 

11 Policies of employers icgiudnig 

a. Organized laboi 

h Kinds of people employed 

c. Retirement 

d. Sick benefits 

e. Vacations 

12 Repoit of interview with someone in this field of work 
a Points covered dining the interview 

b. Personal observations made about winking conditions, na- 
tionalities, and attitudes of woikers 

13. How to look for a job and how to pioceed in getting a job 

14 Chances for advancement 

15 What to read about this occupation 

16 My educational plans for senior high school 


QUESTIONS AND PROBT.EMS 

1. Select one of the occupational ureas measmed in the 
Kudci Piefcience Rccoid. Make a cluuL on which you 
indicate the types of jobs within the area, along with 
educational and peisonality lequiiements. 
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2. Collect lice iniiUnials that will bo useful to the pupils 
as they e\ploic this aieu. 

3. List the iicuiies ol poisons successful in this aioa whom 
you might call upon to pailieipato in a caieoi confeience. 

4. List locoiclings and motion pictmos that aie available in 
this aioa. Wheic can they bo piocuicd and what is then 
cost? 

5. Plan ihiee assembly piogiams m which you would inter- 
pict this occupational aica to the pupils. 

6. Evaluate the piogiam of vocational guidance in youi 
school as to testing, counseling, job placement, and fol- 
low-up Make suggestions foi impioving it or foi using 
what you now have to beltei advantage. 
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teaclio] and slitdcnts and aio plamic'd foi use in classiooni 
discussions 
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Grooming for the Job, Biistol-Myers Company, Ne,w Yoik. 

Guidance Chronicle, Chronicle Piess, Moravia, N. Y. 
Monthly. 
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Guidance Vuhlicatiom, Cleveknd, O. Wiite foi infoimation, 

Labor Infonnaiion Bulletin, Depailmenl of Laboi, Wash- 
ington, D G 

Ladies Honw Jam mil, Philadelphia. A seiies of 21 careei 
booklets, 1018. 

Life, Ghicago. 

Madeinoisellr, New Yoik. Occupations foi giils. 

Monlhlij Labor Reuieto, Biueau of Laboi Statistics, U.S. 
Dc'paituieiil of Labor, Washington, D. C 

Occiipalions, the Vocational Guidance Journal, New Yoik. 

Our America Seiirs, Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bersonnrl Journal, New Yoik. 

Pic, New Yoik 

Salurdatj Eueninp, Post, Philadelphia 

School and College Pluaeincnt, A.ssociation of School and 
College. J’laci'inc'iit, Philadelphia. 

Scholaslic, Nc-w Y'oik. 

CuiDANc.K Agencies 

National Vocational Chiulancc Association. 

Occupational Inlouiuitiou and Guidance Scivice, U S Office 
of Education, Wa.slnngton, D. C. 

The state c’lnployinent service in youi state capital 

Vetcran.s Adnnnistiation Guidance Conteis. Find out where 
they aie located 

Oigani'/ations which will gladly furnish valuahle guidance 
infoimation aic Boy Scouts of America, Giil Scouts, Ki- 
wanis Intcinalional, Lions Intei national, and Rotaiy Intei- 
iiational. 


Oc'cuvA'iioNAL Files 

A well-oigani/.ed system ol filing occupational information 
should Ik' iound in eveiy .secondary school. Occupational 
clippings, plioLogiaphs, leaflets’, and even dissected chap- 
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ably an alplulictical plan will lit iiioH iivliil lot youngei 
piipik Foi nioic diiboialc pliiis, sw below, 

Micliigflfi Fk, Sliiips Fiiiiliii!’ (lonipiiiiy, Simps, Midi, 
M 600 classilicd licadiiip 





UNIT 27 


Guidance Through Extracurric- 
ular Activities 


Lucy Ihowii cuU'icd high school at the age of 13 Her 
IQ, was soiiicwhal ovci 130. Both of her parents were m- 
tolhgcnl college giachialos. She entered the ninth giade 
with liopolul eiithu.siasni, iluilled beyond naeasiiie to have 
done will) a school tluit ollered only legulai subjects and a 
sniatleiiiig of uiisupcu vised athletics, And what was she, 
with liei c'Ugi'r enthusiasm and hci own individual peisonal 
piobleius, ollcied? A standaidizcd ciniiculiim, standaid- 
ized examinations, exposuie to facts and tests to see if the 
pupils could letain them loi as long as 6 weeks How- 
ever, the novelty of a yeui in a laigei school kept up hei en- 
thusiasm during the fust semestei of the ninth grade. She 
was disappointed occasionally by the deailh of challenge 
and the lack ol oppoiliinily to get into things, and then she 
was again tlu' happy, hopt'ful youth looking over the hill 
into the wondeilul tomonow. 

Nothing much happened during the second semestei She 
was not a leader, and was so modest about asserting herself 
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that she Wcib haidly a good follower. .She was usually on the 
honoi loll in Iiei classes hut was ncai the lowia hniit loi that 
distinction Eaily in hei sophoinoie )eai she- fell fioin the 
honoi loll and to the concern of liei paients did not seem to 
caie. Hci replies when they imaitioncd hei seholaiship 
weie that she was tned ol sitting ni those old, dull class- 
rooms, healing the teacheis talk. In class she began to ask 
questions, which in some ease's the teacheis could not answci, 
And she seemed to get a modicum ol malicious di'hght out 
of then discomfituie. Her lepoit cai d coiitmiied al los-e avei- 
age but indicated accomplishment much below hei ability 

That suinmei she went to a giils’ camp Im 2 wec'ks and 
for the fust time encounleied a challenge, an oppoitunity to 
do things. Ilei shouldeis snapped back and she shiited to 
high gear. No outdooi game was loo strenuous foi hei; the 
period in the swimming pool was lar loo shoit. .She joined 
the natuie study group and in dehghtiul tups ovei hill and 
stieain Icaincd cageily about plant and annual hie. She 
learned to weave. She spent lasciuatiug hotii s on the ai chciy 
held, she learned how to lay outdoor flies that would defy 
wind and wcalhei. She assisted in llu' camp libiaiy, and 
helped in the dining pavilion She receised llu' coveted 
badge of “good campci.” She was almost heaitbioken when 
her parents came and took hci lioiiu' at the end ol tlic camp- 
ing peiiod. The next 2 weeks were spi'iit iii piepaiation 
foi school, and she went into hei juiiioi )'cai sans vision oi 
enthusiasm of any kind, She was like the small boy caught 
in the gaiage, dressing foi the swimming pool, who is sent 
foithwitli to Sunday school. 

The following suminoi, for lack of somelhiiig luoic inter- 
esting to do, Lucy enrolled in a sumnu'r demons tuition 
school held in connection with a leacliet-lrammg iiisliliilion, 
The piincipal of this school was a piogiessive eilueator, and 
m order to ensure a modicum oi real education for his pupils 
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lie SJ.W to it tluit cl Vciiiety of iictivities w£is slioitly micfBi* 
way. Since Luc'y was not looking foi additional ciedit and 
was 111 school oiil)' ioi the “fun,” if such a thing could be 
found in school, she piesentcd lieisclf foi whatcvei activities 
she might eulei. Being laiily good in English, she became 
editor oi the Siniuncr ScMion Echo. Heie again she found 
soniclhnig to do, something along the line oi liei mteiest. 
She had piaclicall) entiie chaigo of the editorial policy, 
since the leaclu'i-sponsoi was very busy-and wise. Also, 
she worked hand in hand with the business manager and, 
when the papei thicalened to go into bankiuptcy, worked 
out with him a clever scheme ioi raising money This in- 
volved lueetmg a unmhci oi businessmen, which was pai- 
ticulaily haul woik loi hei. But the job had to be done oi 
the papei would he a lailnie. Those two planned, executed 
tlicii plan, and enjoyed the U'sull. Lucy was chosen foi a 
pait m the play that was given at the end ol the session Sig- 
nificant 1)', when the giiLs left town foi camp 2 weeks befoie 
the end oi the snnimei session, Lucy elected to stay in the 
school, legaidless oi the fact that she was fice to go if she 
cared to. .School, she had louiid, packed a challenge. 

Into n juuioi high school in the Middle West came Ar- 
thur Thompson, tall, good-looking, American, and 15 years 
old. lie hv('d with his inollicr and stepfathci, and it was 
leainc'd that a settled animosity existed between the boy 
and Ins mother’s second husband Within a few days, an 
understanding honieioom teacher realized that unless Aithui 
were given .some worth- while lesponsibility, the history, 
English, and inathematics classes woie likely to lose out in 
their attenijits to educate bun. The evidences of his leader- 
ship ability weic observed, and beioie long he found himself 
chiei of th(' seliool tiaffic .system. For 8 of the 914 moiidis 
of the school term he peiloiincd the many special activities 
and caiiicd the rcspoiisibilities incident to the position. At 
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the end of the yeai, when “Recognition Day” came, at which 
time 80 per cent of the pupils of the school leceived lecog- 
nition for some definite accomplishment, he walked to the 
platfoim and received Ins special honoi. He had had some- 
thing to do tlnoughoiit the ycai. He had been happy, whole- 
somely occupied, and had therefoie presented to the school 
no discipline piohlem. Within a month after the close of 
the school teim in June, having nothing w'oith while to hold 
his mterest and engage his activities, he became involved 
in a piank that sent him to the slate school foi hoys foi 1 
yeai At the end of this peiiod, he was given a position 
which challenged his capacities. At the last lopoit he was 
a successful man. 

In anothei junior high school, the pimcipal was suipiiscd 
one day to be piescnted with a copy of a newspaper wiitten 
in longhand and containing only two type's of mateiial 
Chailes Swank contubutod poetry of no nu'an cpiahly, and 
Bela Rebacki decoialed the .sheet with cai toons. They had 
little oppoilunity to “do their stuH” in the uigiilai classes, 
and since the school newspaper appeau'd only once a month, 
their craving for activity of their peculiar types could not be 
satisfied there What should that principal have done with 
that ambitious sheet? 

In an overflowing high school in the city of X, where the 
teachers lacked time for the coaching of plays, a group of 
pupils under the leadership of one of some c\peiienco organ- 
ized a dramatic club and with only infiecpient suggestions 
from faculty members produced plays of passing quality 
They not only produced plays; they gained experience in 
purposing, planning, executing, and judging, as Dr. Kil- 
patrick would say They learned not only h'adciship but 
followership Was this project of less educational value for 
those pupils than a regular class in Latin, geomoliy, or an- 
cient history? In a junior high school in Cleveland it was 
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found that tnuints had moie gcneial infoimation f-hau had 
the avGiage pupil in the school. They lived lives of activity, 
met pioblcm.s that wcic> vital to them, and had little time for 
canned infoinialion of the slcieotypcd school. 

Eddie R. wa.s llie son of a widow in a Western mining 
camp He and his inolhci had mol life in the law until he 
was 14 yeans old and a sophoinoie in high school. We have 
never mot a higli school pupil who could go moie directly to 
a point 01 solve a piacLical problem with more success. Our 
high school boys and giils need to come more in contact with 
life pioblems that directly concern them and engage then 
interest. 

In oui piescmt oveiciowded schools, it is not only the dull, 
inactive pupil who is suffering from lack of attention, nor 
yet is it only that big majoiity medium group. It is the 
keener minded, leslless boys and gills who, given the proper 
stimulus and oppoitunity to develop, will become the sorely 
needed business, political, and ethical leaders of tomorrow. 

Schools that aic well oiganized foi extiacuiiicular activi- 
ties have few discipline pioblems. The boys and girls aie too 
busy meeting practical siliiations to waste time annoying the 
teacheis oi then schoolmates. Indeed, we find a number 
of them who deal unkindly with pupils who have been slow 
in falling into the procession to leal life. A transfer pupil 
came to one such school and started the old game of trying 
out his vaiious teachers He was forthwith called into a 
student goveinment group and informed that “m this school 
that kid stuff is out.” 

Many boys and girls would be better off out of school, 
with fieedoiu to plan and execute under the guidance of 
some wise adult and with oppoiLiinily to associate with their 
fellows in interesting activities, than they are gnawing at the 
dry bones offered in oui tiaditional high school curriculum. 
Burnham’s three requirements for an integrated personality. 
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“a task, a plan, and fioedoin,” will live in piofessioiial hit,- 
loiy, along with Biigg'^’ classic slaLtniK’nl. “I'ho high school 
should teach boys and gills lo do hellei the desiialilo things 
they aic likely to do anyhow.” With these two statements 
alone the cuiiicuhnn makei is well on his way to a high 
school that educates. 

The new cuiiicuhnn must he one that gives more time to 
activity and less to passivity; moio time to cieative con- 
sideration of today and tomoiiow and less to woiship of yes- 
teiday and the day befoic. Cuiiiculum makers should go 
out into life to iind out what is' happening, and then, with 
the courage of conviction, they should pimie out the dead 
wood of the past and giall new to make an activities pio- 
gram which will challenge our childum into haliits of con- 
sliuctivo stiuggle with piolileiiis that aie to them impoitnnt. 

What aic the possible coiitiilmtions ol extiaeiuiicuku ac- 
tivities to the pupils in our public schools? Aeeoiding to R 
D. Russell’s ^ study of the opinions on clulis held by school 
administiators m foui noi thwestern states, the biggest eon- 
tiibuhons aie m icsponsibilily, leadeisliip, social giaces, citi- 
zenship tiaming, enthusia.sm, good seholaiship, interest and 
loyalty to the school, development ol coopeiatioii and har- 
mony, and inci cased inteiest in desirable leisure-time activi- 
ties, The chici disadvantages aie that clubs make cliques; 
they take tune fioin pupils, theie is a lack of faculty ad- 
visers and competent mstiuctois foi the clubs; objective pio- 
grams arc lacking. The advantages, accoiding to these ad- 
ministiatois, fai outweigh the disadvantages. 

Too often extracuiiiculai activities luu'o not been con.sid- 
ered by piincipals as desirable phases of a school program, 
and lather as a relaxation from rogulai school assignments 
than as a vital and indispensable phase of the (alucation of 

D Russell, “Wliiit Reiiofils Do Pupils Dtuivo horn School 
Clubs?” Nation’s Schooh, Vol. 7, pp, 35-40, Miireh, 1031. 
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young people. Piobahly more often tliey have oveilooked 
the miiny opp()ituiiitie.s foi guidance of individual pupils. 
These activities can he iiselul in the aicas of peisonality de- 
velopment, oecnpational c;\ploiatioii, leadciship and follow- 
ership Uamiiig, guidaiiec in the ii.se of leismc time, guidance 
111 vocational choice, guidance in woik hahits, and health 
guidance. 

SoiiK* will say that thcie i.s no difference between extra- 
ciiiiiculai aetis ities as extiacuiiicnlar activities i md extra- 
cuiiiculai activities a.s an avenue foi guidance. The difEei- 
cnce lies in the inei eased coneein foi the personality of the 
pupil for making the adjustments which will encouiage hnn 
to diiect his giowth in the channels which appear to be most 
piomising. Many a pupil has engaged m a number of extia- 
currieulai acliviluss dining his high school course without 
cvci having llicii many piossibililies called to his attention. 
In lact, man}' a ]m])il has ncvci lealwed that extiacuiiicular 
activitkis have possibilities in so many directions for his per- 
sonal dc'vclopiiii'iit. 

Bui Ilham’s lainous slatciiK'nl quoted above emphasizes 
the mental hygu'uo contribution of extiaciniiciilai activities. 
Accoiding to him the nitegiutcd personality has “a task, a 
plan, and f i cedom.” In tlic liist item it vanes not much fi om 
the oidinary cLissioom situation wheic the pupil is assigned 
a task to pci foi m. The situation u.sually dilleis gicatly m 
that in the cxtiacuiiiculai activities the pupil is likely to 
choose his own task, wheicas in the usual class situation the 
assignment of a task is made by the teacher. The intelligent 
adult need not be icminded of the difference in pupil atti- 
tude in the two silnation.s‘. The wiitcr well remembers the 
times when as a boy he had two kinds of assignments when 
his lather li'lt the farm foi a day. In one case, he was told 
to do sonic specific job. In the other, he was told that he 
might select something that needed doing and do it if he 
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“had a mind to.” It is not iiccc.s.saiy to toll how the amounts 
and qualities of woik difleiod. 

While not all exti acini iculai activities may ho .said to meet 
Buinham’s tluee lequiienionts, tiicy appioacli the ideal 
Each extiacLiiTiculai activity ccilainly provides a ta.sk; plan- 
ning IS fiequcntly pussent; and almost always a considerable 
amount of ficodom. Seldom does a school make' extiacur- 
licular activities icqinied, and a student is usually fiee to 
choose the activity he likes best. These veiy criteria of 
extiacuiiicular activities stamp them as of significant value 
in guidance. Guidance is haidly guidance if it contains 
much that is compulsoiy. In the eaily days of the movement, 
it was believed that no one having authority ovei a pupil 
could be a successful counselor. Some expeits today main- 
tain this attitude, Carl llogeis lieing its outstanding advo- 
cate. Howcvei, the movement today is strongly toward 
guidance by classroom and hoineioom teachers, If this is 
light, perhaps Hogeis and some otlu'i’s arc', wiong. How- 
ever, they may both be nght. Certainly theie should be a 
minimum of dnection in any guidance piogiiim. The pui- 
pose of such a program is to help the pupil to lie able to 
direct his own life. 

Nowheie is this tuiei than in the sc'lcction of a vocation 
or an avocation. The pupil should gcneially have a free 
choice, with the teacher oi counseloi simply seeing that he 
has the propei information and ciiteua for evaluating it 
The teacher seldom says, “You ought to do this.” He says, 
rather, “Persons with youi talents seem to succeed in this 
general field.” Or, “Statistics show that .... per cent of 
people of yoiu ability .succeed in present-day colleges.” 

Extiacuiiicular activities piovido an exci'llent cvploiatoiy 
situation. Oidinanly a pupil is pcimitted to change his 
activities fairly frequently. The pupil who finds he is not 
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Intel csted in some activity he has chosen is peimitted to 
make another choice- This may be an activity aheady m 
opeialioii or one which glows out of the interests of a num- 
ber of pupils. This, loo, may not have the diawmg powei 
he had anticipated, and again he may switch to something 
else Finally, he may bocomc connected with some activity 
that ho will want to follow foi a long time as eitlier a voca- 
tion or avocation. 

Discovering whether a pupil has leadership qualities and 
giving him training m this aiea are often functions of extia- 
cuiriculai activities. Leading a school club or othei organi- 
zation, getting classmates, teachers, principals, or outside 
persons to cooper ate with him, obtaining election to school 
olBces and peiloimmg then functions— all those are guid- 
ance and tiaining oppoiliinilics rarely available m regular 
classioom .situation, s. Through extuicuiiicular activities, 
pupils Icaiii the importance of electing good leaders; 
ascertain the qualities needed for loaders; leain the tech- 
niques of .selecting leaders and the responsibilities of every 
good citizen in this connection; deteimme when an elected 
olRcial ha.s perfoimed his task succo,s.sfully or has failed, 
leain and piactice techniques of keeping leaders close to 
the objectives lor which they wore elected. One might 
extend the list, but in any ca.se he will discover that the 
chances for succc-ss are greater in extracurricular activities. 

In the area of Icisiii e-time guidance there are unlimited 
opportunities in e.xtiacuiiiculai activities. While teachers 
may do much to emphasize the need for and techniques of 
loisure-limc guidance, they are loss likely to do this in class 
situations than in a relaxed atmosphere of extiacmncular 
activities’. Furthermore, the practice rather than the pre- 
cept is important, and extracun icular activities provide it in 
a natural sotting. It is scarcely iiccessaiy at this point to 
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emphasize the impDituiice to a pupil’s pi'isomihly of the 
way he uses his lei, sine. The .spi'C'd of dc'velopmeiit of 
atomic encigy and othci almost eqiudl)' pheuomeual dis- 
covciics piesage an eaily date when inaelaneiy will eutei 
much moio into almost all lines of woih and the woiking 
day will be aecoidingly shoileiied 

Guidance m pre.seivmg a pupil’s health is one' ol the func- 
tions that a piogiam of exliacuuiciilai actu’ities can pei- 
form Ilis mental health will he iinpiovi'd and ensured by 
Bmnham’s piesciiption of “a task, a plan, and fieedom.” 
Since he can choose his activity, he is hkel)’ to bo able to 
achieve real succe.ss in soiuelhmg, a iec[iusite ioi mental 
health, His physical health can Ik* piomoted b) (1) men- 
tal health, and (2) physical activities, satisiying at the time 
and adaptable to piaclicc over a long pei lod of ) eai s. These 
can be developed in a piogiam of ('xtiacuiriciiLu activities. 

One might add to the benefits of exluicnnieular activities 
in a guidance program, but no one pi'ison c'ould imagine 
all the possibilities. These will develop as inteiesli'd, aleit, 
cicative teacheis search foi activities that will Innetion in 
the all-iound development of individual peisonalities. 

The chief need seems to be foi teachers and adininistiators 
who are able to sec the almost limilles.s po.ssibililu'.s and who 
place such activities definitely into the guidance piogiam. 
When our educational system is well organized and eflcc- 
tive, the record of oxtracuiiicular activitie.s in the perma- 
nent record folder will be considered as nnpoitant as the 
pupil’s scholastic record, and it will be as eaiefully kept. 

Finally, it may be well to remind teachers of the tendenev 
to put into school suhjects many activities which were foi- 
merly considered exti acini icular. A caution here is that 
if they aic to function bc.st tht'y must ictaiii the challenge of 
choice, planning, and freedom from loo luiieh teacher dic- 
tation. 
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What Aciivities? 

Tlicic aie luuiiy activities witli wliicli school people are 
familial : musical, athletic; litcraiy, aitistic; vocational, such 
as agiicultino, comiiuacial, iiiechanical, etc. Then there 
aie llio.se conncctccl with acaclciiiic sulijccts, such as foreign 
languages, iiialhematie.s, sociology, .science, English, history, 
and jouinalisin. The above list may be helpful but should 
be only suggi'stive to cieative teachers, who will see possibili- 
ties in some of their own inter esls for activities which have 
not yet been lieaid of. For cveiy teacher should have a 
hobliy and should bo con.slantly looking for guidance possi- 
bilities foi lu‘i pupils. 

flow sliall e.\tr.icuuiculai activities be organized? There 
IS no definitive auswei to this cpicstion. A few suggestions 
follow. Vaiious schools have all extiaciniiciilar activities 
coiitiolled hy llu' slndenl senate, by a committee of teacheis 
and pupils, oi liy a committee of teachers alone. In ccitain 
schools, a diiectcn ot exlracuuiculai activities is appointed 
by the piiiicipal It i.s conceivable that the program might 
well bo controlled by the curiicuhim committee of the 
school Whatever the organi/.ation, some kind of direction 
is necessary, '^rime for such activities is always a problem. 
The most satisfactoiy aiiaiigement in many schools is tliat 
in which one peiiod a day is lice lor activities. One or two 
of these peiiods m any week arc given to assemblies, one 
is given to clubs, one is given to homeroom activities, and the 
othci peiiod or peiiods are available for counseling and 
many activities of inteiest to pupils and teacheis. 

A few peitiiu'iit cpiestions will bo asked. Among these 
are the following: flow to detennino what activities shall 
bo included m the piogram? A reasonable principle here 
is that the extiaeuii icular activities piogiam should include 
all possible dcsiiablc educational activities not included in 
the regiihu piogiam of studies. In most schools, assemblies. 
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student government, musical, and athletic organizations aic 
still consideied extracuiiicular. This is tiuc of clubs and 
other societies. 

A second question relates to the paiticipation by pupils in 
such activities. Shall all pupils paiticipale? This question 
biings us back to the guidance pioguim. Doc's paiticipation 
in one or moie exLuicuiiicnhii activities seem to lie the 
answer foi a pailiculai pupil? If the pupil’s eounscloi has 
a lelatively complete picluic of his life m school and out, 
this pictuie should bo hefoie tlic' eounsc'lor in advising the 
pupil. Likewise, when the pioblem of how many activities 
a pupil may engage in comes up, it should be settled after 
examination of his lecoicl in the cumulatise loldei Two 
statements can be made with some finality: (L) No pupil 
should be allowed, because, of his popnluviLv, to hold a 
monopoly of leadoiship posilion.s. In some .schools this i.s 
handled thumgli a point .system, vaikm.s ackii’iticss cairymg 
certain points. Membc'i.ship calls for a ceitain mmibcn of 
points, minor ofFice.s moie points, and iiiajoi offices addi- 
tional points. IIowcvci, m any .such .system, a Inako .should 
be placed on the custom picvalciil in some ])laces of allow- 
ing outstanding pupils to hold a immbei of piesidcucics at 
one time. (2) The other stalcmc'nt i elates to compulsion. 
There may be an mslanee, now and llieii, wlieie a pupil 
should be compelled to engage in some activity that i.s le- 
lated to his inteiests. This, however, .sliould be a laic 
situation. A geneial principle is that Iheio must bo no 
compulsion in such activities. Fiecdom has been empha- 
sized eailier in this unit. 

A thiid question i'Glate.s to how often a pujiil should 
change activities. One of the most iuipoilmit coutribulious 
of cxliacurriculai activities i.s the opjioilunily lliey provide 
the pupil foi exploration of vocational and avocalional fields. 
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This will not 1 k' iral cxplouitioii unless it piovides a variety 
of cxpvucnccs. Hence, opportunity to change frequeiitly- 
ceitaiuly cveiy .senu'stei-is iioccssaiy. 

Finally, iho individual cxUacuiiiculai activities must have 
spousoi s. 1 low shall they lie chosen? This is a delicate mat- 
ter. Tupil.s may choose acTivilies or sponsors. The foiinei 
IS, of coui.st', pu’imahlc. Tlu' better plan is to oiler a num- 
bei of aclivilKSS which pupils may choose, regardless of 
sponsors. 'Tlu'ic will also be clubs that will grow up around 
certain individuals in the faculty. These should be success- 
lul and aic iK'qucnlly lelatively pcimanenl. 

QUJsSTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Make a list of all aclivilics now opeialive m your school 
which .should be classc'd as {svluicuiricular, 

2. Set up a plan loi sonu' kind of oigauizational aiiange- 
inenL foi c.stiacuiiicular activities. Under this piovide 
for the following: («) Cihoice oi activities by pupils, (b) 
Ohoice of sponsois, (c) Length of time a pupil must re- 
main in a pai licular activity, (d) School time for extracm'- 
ricular actisilics, (<:) (h edit for exliaciuiicular activities, 
(/) Extiacmiicuhu activities record in a pupil’s cumula- 
tive folder, prepme .such a form, (g) Limitations on num- 
ber of activities a pupil may engage in. 

3. Select an activity you would prefer to sponsor, and plan 
a tcnlatis'c seincsler’s piogiam for such activity. 

4. How can tcacUcis find lime to sponsor extiacmiicular 
activities? 

5. Ask your honieiooni group to discuss and prepare a plan 
for the, school oigani/alioii of cxluicmiicular activities, 

6. Some of your pupils uic not interested in any extiaclass 
activities'. How can you mouse their interest? 
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I3IBli()(;rapiiy 

CiiAiuKiis, W. W., iukI C C. IlAKVfvTc "I 111' 1 vvflvc Ques- 
tions on llie FuLuio of oin i'Alia-i'nnicnlar Progmui,” 
C'/mr/iig irou.sc, Vol. 19, pp. 3- 7, Seploiuhn, 1914 In 
this iiiteiesUiig luliclo. Mi. Ilarvoy, louolu'r and a de- 
paitment editor oi School Actii.ilics, asks 12 (piestions 
about cxhacuuicuku activities oi the iutuie. Di. 
Chaiteis answcis them Two cuteua ate dominant. 
Does the activity contiiinite to tlie giovvth oi the whole 
child? Doe.s it contnhuU; to the iinpiov c'liu'iit of school 
and coininunity life? The ([uestions eonecin aims, 
type.s, obstacle.s' to aims, competilions and contests, 
honor societies, student paitieipution m school govein- 
inent and m the eommnuity, aliulishing line oi deniai- 
cation hctweeii the cunieiilai and ('Xliaciiiiieulai, the 
puit the school .should take in the wai ellcnl, and moie 
attention to tiammg teacheis in the exliaenn lenlai iield. 
Ml. Ilaivey concludes, "slow hut substantial exploiation 
in this new cdueuUunal continent . . . Tlie tempo of the 
schools is glacial hut the movenumt oi glaciers is 
inexoiablc.” 

Flaum, L, S,. "An Activity-Seminai Chiuhince Piogunn,” 
School AclivUies, Vol. 17, pp. 2iS5 2(S7, April, 1946. The 
author, a school superintendent, alter stating tlie inajoi 
weakness of the tiaditional e.\li acini leuhu piogiam, 
describes a plan for a compiehensive I'x ti acini iculiii 
program. This is a six-peiiod day .schedule oi 1-houi 
peiiods, all study peiiods eliminated, the pupil caiiy- 
ing foul inajoi suhjecl.s, phis an aetivilv pi’riod and 
music or physical edncalum. A melliod of piocedme 
IS dcsciibed, the ‘‘seminary sy.slem" evplainc'd m some 
detail. 
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FiAUM, L S., “Activitu's Conliibutc to Giowtli/’ Na- 
tion's oS, pp. 53-5i, Dccombei, 1946 In 

discussing lliis “cusUivc* activity” piogiam, the autboi, 
a school supcuiitciKlcul, dcclauss it to be the “result 
of cxpcaiiiK’iilulioii and .iccuuitc iccoid keeping to de- 
Icininic llu' use \alnc ol aclivilies in i elation to the 
develojimeiiUd needs of pupils” lie lists seven areas 
of a( tn’iU and c'onchulcs these activities have an edu- 
cational value m peisonality development that is “in- 
tensely valuable" and tliat they justify the time spent 
on them. 

Pai'IY, W. "To (loinplonicnt oi to Supplement?” School 
Arin i/ie.s, \'ol, 16, jip. 20.3-201, Febuuny, 1945. The 
authoi, a jnok'ssoi ol education, states hist the case for 
the counileiuentaiv limction of extiacmiicular activities 
as ihosi' activities which "help fulfill the educational 
coiitnimlious ol the ciiiiiculai ollcinig.s,” The aigu- 
iiieiils aie givim, pio and con, loi such activities. The 
.siipjileuiental plan is called one answci to one ol the 
piessiiig pioblenis ol eviay school admimstiatoi— how 
to incieasc the ediusitioiial opportunities of pupils with- 
out iiicieasnig tlie school budget. It aiuuigcs a pio- 
gram as dillcKait in content as pos.siblc fiom offenngs 
in the t uiiiculai piogiam, thus bioadening educational 
oppoi tunitics, It is especially valuable m small schools. 
In the opinion of the aiithoi, the supplemental plan 
makes a nioie supciioi contiibution to the school pio- 
giaiii than tin* conipleiueatal plan Thoughtful ad- 
mini, stiatoi.s aie uiged to giv'c .serious attention to its 
adojiticm. 

Pati'Y, W. W.: “What Tcmiie foi Activities?” School Aciivi- 
lics, Vol, 16, jip. 283 -286, Ajiul, 1915. There should be 
two t}pes of teiiiue for extiacuiiiciilai activities ac- 
coidmg to till' author: a pennanent teniiio plan and a 
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lotaling plan. Ik' lists those' activity oiguuizations 
which .should be legauh'd as pt'imaiient and give.s five 
c|nahficalioiis' which an (‘xtiaciniicular activity .should 
pob.ses.s to qualify foi such a status. A lolatiug plan ls 
pioposcd loi those clubs that have “significant educa- 
tional values, hut foi which theu' arc only spoiadic oi 
seasonal dcmand,s,” This i.s of spocial vahu' in the 
small school. A chart is pictuicd showing how the 
lotating plan may piovide continuous and pci iodic ten- 
ure foi extiacuiiiculai activities in a typical .small high 
school. The advantages of such a plan foi both 
pupil and Leachei aie discussc'd 
Ray, P. D.; “A Piogiam for I'Alracuiriculai Speech Activi- 
ties,” School Aofmific.s', Yol 17, pp 20l-2()(), Pebiuary, 
1946. The authoi, diiectoi of speech activities in sec- 
ondaiy .schools iii Te.xas, writes enthusiastically ot a 
specch-aits piogram. She givc.s foiii points of empha- 
sis in the piogram, the finsl of which is to provide 
opportunities foi those "cagei hut as'ciage boys and 
gills who aie usually left out.” Tlu' .sati,sf)ing lesiills 
listed after 1-year existence aie (1) timid students 
become better adjusted, and (2) studi'iits who leceived 
no special attention beloie this piogiain find .school a 
liappici place An outline of the plan and oiganwa- 
tion of the piojccl is given. 



IJNIT 28 


The Cloimuuuity and the 
Guidance Program 


Guidance wtnkcis must Imuisli leadership m the educa- 
tion oi om boss and gills. Thus loadciship will look into 
Gvt'i’y nook and cianny ol our eoimnunities ioi souices of 
help m this, om most important job. Foi schools aie not 
piovidcd dial tcaclu'rs niiiy ti'ach but that pupils may leaiii 
and grtiw and coih»cI Iheii mistakes and do those things 
which good dli/cns do; work, give, and fight foi things that 
aic iiglil and against the wiong; vote, hold office, and pay 
taxes; establish homes, leai chikhen, and suppoit schools 
foi their own and tlieir neighbois’ childieii. This list could 
be e.\ten(led, but enough has been said to underline the 
impoitaiice of an education fur beyond the leainmg of the 
fuiidameiilal subjects, impoitaiit as these are. 

Into this progiain ol development of our youth must come 
all llu' foi ecs of Iho eoimmmily whose purposes aie for good 
lalher llian lor selfish, sordid motives. Among these is the 
PaicnL-'l’eaelu-i Assodation. the most vitally inlerested group 
ill the community and the gioup which has unlimited possi- 
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bilities of coopenition in llic gnicbincc' TIk' difE- 

culty usually with iho P.T A. is lliat uutiioly too l(>w piivoiils 
aie active and too often those who me active aio ones whose 
chikhen need this coopeiatiou least Oui school Ic-adei.s 
must loam the immense possibilities of tiu* FI’. A. as an 
adult education organization They niiist leali/e that when 
problems are solved in the lioiiic', lh(‘)' do not havc‘ to be 
solved at school. They must know, hovvevei, that such 
activities usually biiiig late iiuil and they ninsl be willing 
to see small gains, provided that the gains can be eoutnuious. 

Othci oigamzations ol the community which can peiloim 
a vital function in the gnidanci' progiam arc- tin* Y.W G.A., 
the y.M.G.A., and the Roman Gatholie and the Jewish j-oimg 
peoples’ oiganiz.ations set up .specifically loi the pmposc 
of making better men and women ol oiii young petiple, Ileio 
fine, devoted, evpciienccd leadeis ol voiilli give llieii ialents 
for little or no monetary lelmn. 'I’liey have the piieele.ss 
piivilcge of seeing the, sc young peoplt' grow up ami ol ob- 
seiving the impact on then peisonalilies ol I'mees that ullect 
them in “unconsliaincd situations'’— in other winds, when 
no one of authoiity is looking. This is the time the leal hoy 
Ol gill stands forth in his true eliauieter. 'I'lie peisoiuiel ol 
these oiganizations have many oppoi timities to huuish help- 
ful guidance to yoimg people, and also they euu he ol in- 
valuable help to leachor.s and jnmeipals ol oui schools. 
Many a boy oi giil lias not been leully umlei stood by a 
teacliei until the lattci has made the aeipuuulauct' ol .such 
youth leadens 

Otliei people who aio not sulficu'ntly well known by 
teachers of oui hoys and giils are llu' li-ad'ers oi the boy and 
Girl Scouts and the. leaders ol Ihe Gamp hue Giils. U imisl 
be realized that these jieople giv(‘ their lime legiilaily and 
generously to oiu boys and girls with the, sole aim ol help- 
ing with their development, A man oi woman who gives 
at least one evening a week to a lioop uiidei these conditions 
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has invaluable infoimation which he oi she will gladly shaie 
with any teachei or piincipal. Theie comes to mind one 
man who foi the past 11 years has diiven oi walked 4 
miles weekly to scive a Boy Scout tioop He knows his 
boys. 

In this connection, some o! the best vocational guidance 
done anywhere is in a Scout tioop as a boy climbs the ladder 
o£ achievement towaid becoming an Eagle Scout oi passing 
his Mont Badge tests. Many a boy has found Ins life’s 
vocation among the appioxiinately 112 tasks that may be 
done to eain ineiit badges. Similar oppoitunities aie 
olfeicd in the giils’ organizations Without gomg mto de- 
tails, it IS profitable to list othei organizations which may 
and do give invaluable service to boys and girls. For ex- 
ample, there aic such oiganizations as the Kiwanis Club, 
with its iiitei national program ol vocational guidance, the 
Botaiy CUiib with its woild-wide service to crippled children, 
arid the laons Inter national, with its service for boys and 
gills with defective vision. While these organizations per- 
loim many other services for young people, they are not 
alone. Othei sciviec clubs, such as the Exchange Club, pei- 
fonn aduhralily. The teacher who wants help from such 
oiganizations need only go to them with an impoitant prob- 
lem, and they arc glad to respond. We shall close this dis- 
cussion liy merely mentioniiig a few of the many othei 
gioups just waiting to be asked for help Sunday schools, 
churches, men’s Bible classes, chambers of commerce, busi- 
nessmen’s associations, business and professional women’s 
clubs, the. American Association of University Women, civic 
clubs, and many other groups aie eager to help. In fact, 
the tcaehci who u'ally wants to make use of such organiza- 
tions will do wcsll to have on her wall or in her desk where 
it IS easily accc'ssible a list ol such oiganizations with theii 
leaders’ names, addres.ses, and telephone numbers. For 
the teacher’s convenience, such a form is provided below. 
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Pbople Who May Be Wii.rjw. to Hi;i/r Me in My fJtinuNCE Woiik 


Oi’gmiizatioii Loiuli'i 


A(l(lii"-s 


T(‘l(>i)h()iie 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1, No .scconckiiy school should introduce a guidance pio- 
giiiiu without pioviding foi utilization o£ many com- 
muiuly losoniccs. List as many as you can. 

2. Can ti public school teacher affoid to seive as a leadei 
oi the Boy oi Girl Scouts? 

3 Tcaehcis sometimes foiget that they ought to become 
mcmlicis' ol executive boards oi committees of vaiious 
wcllaie 01 scivicc oiganizahons. Suggest procedures foi 
bringing tins about. 

BIBLIOGRAPI-IY 

Baoli'.y, W. C “The Pioblem of Educating for Community 
Ih'.sjroiisibihty," School and Society, Vol. 63, pp. 3-4, 
January, 19-16. This is a brief review of the findings 
of the cliu'ctor ol the Bureau of Institutional Research 
at the Univmsity of Illinois, who has found on the basis 
oi “vaiunis educational suivcys” that there is too much 
apathy and unconccin about civic lesponsibility and an 
unwilhngncss to accept it. lie believes that there is 
need ol education for community lesponsibility and that 
the schools .should redouble then effoits toward tliat 
goal A number of ways of doing this aie mentioned 
Di. Baglcy goes a step furthei and advocates a piogram 
of adult education. “. . this would seem to be almost 

the only solution, for many of the serious pioblems 
involved are unsiiitable for discussion in classes of 
childu'ti and youth.” 

Bauhktt, L. a.: “Salida Schools Pcifoim Community Ser- 
vicc.s,” American School Boaicl Journal, Vol. 109, pp. 
19-42, August, 1944. A threefold accomplishment re- 
sults fiom active cooperation between the school and 
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tlic community in a Coloiado town of 5,000 people. 
The author, who i.s the school supeiintc'ndenl, .says that 
actual service is peifoinicd loi the cominunity, that the 
pupils build up excellent public iclalions foi the school, 
and that they in letuin leceive practical and educa- 
tional expeiicnce as well as tiaiumg in good citizen- 
ship. A nuinbei of specific .sei vices aie desciibed. The 
public schools aie “missing a golden oppoilunity if 
they fail to do woik of this type which doc's not intei- 
feie with instiuction.” 

Conover, J F , and E J. Saursion- “Play’s the Thing,” Na- 
tions Schools, Vol. 39, p. 49, Apiil, 1947. The aulhois, 
in briefly desciibing the excellent .sunmiei lecreation pio- 
grain of Ten e Haute, say the ]nogiani is made possible 
thiough the cooperation among the school, the city, the 
park board, coinmiinily gioups, nc'w.spiipers, and olhci 
agencies. Good citizenship, chaiactiM devidopincnt, 
and health checkup and edncalion aie among the guid- 
ance values stressed 

Eaves, R, W.: “Elementary Schools Have a Pail to Play in 
Community Life,” Nations Schools, Vol. 36, p. 46, No- 
vember, 1945. This is a digest ol the Twe.nly-fouith 
Yearbook of the Depailinent ol Ehuncnlaiy School 
Pnncipals of the National Educational Association. The 
committee piepaiing the yeaibook “made an effort to 
obtain material lepiesenting the ino.st outstanding school 
programs emphasizing various phases of school and 
community relationships for both iiiral and urban com- 
munities.” The essence of the various chapteis is noted 
and several related articles are mentioned. 

Flatt, j. D.: “Twin Falls lias Guidance Know-how,” School 
Exeetdioe, Vol. 65, pp, 47-^lS, Jamiaiy, ]946. In the 
opinion of the author, principal of a high school, com- 
munity guidance is an impoitant part ol the effective 
school guidance program biiefly desciibed here. The 
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iucl oi nu'u’s sorvico dubs is oblained for the guidance 
woik, and spcakeis fioni various civic oiganizalions and 
pioicssioiis au‘ Inouglil m. Senioi students are allowed 
to take traiiiuig in downtown establishments for 

Cl edit. 

IlAiaiKiisiAirr, Wii.wAM: “The Dads’ Club— for School and 
Coniuuuhty,” .ffmericYiii Hcliool Board Journal, Vol. 109, 
p 34, July, 1911. The author contends too little atten- 
tion IS being given to a pioblem of piime unpoitance 
in the postwar world— the parent For the fatheis 
in paiticuhu and the community in general, he lecom- 
nieuds Dads’ Clubs. The author is piesident of such 
an oigaiuzation. How to be iiilelhgent about then own 
clulduuKS education and how to untangle the mass of 
niloimatiou aliout educational oppoitimities and lecon- 
sliuetioii loi youthful ox-seivice men aie “typical of 
the many pioblems which aie being answered by Dads’ 
Clubs now lu exisloiico.” The accomplishments of spe- 
cific club.s are given. A Dads’ Club brings together 
a gioup ol men who as individuals offei the assistance 
of inatuu', unbiased, nonpohtical minds in the analysis 
and piomotion ol many piojccls. 

“Students Become Civic Minded,” School Executive, Vol 65, 
p. 43, Januaiy, 1946. This is a report of a “new approach 
to citr/enship training” to be made by the senior high 
schools of Indianapolis. The purpose of the interschool 
council, which is composed of four pupil leaders fioin 
each school, is' to promote better relations between 
schools and to stimulate student interest in civic affairs. 
It will serve as a liaison between high school students 
and c!ducation subconnnitlees of various civic organiza- 
tions, and it will meet with such groups as the city 
council, boaid of safety education, board of health, and 
the slate assembly. 



UNIT 29 


Evaluating the Guidance 
Program 


Guidance is piobalily the most discussed subject in the 
field of education. Hardly a piolcssional nieelnig in that 
field IS without its guidance section oi division A school sys- 
tem today without something called a “guidance pioguun” 
IS consideicd a definite anachroni.sm. hooks and articles in 
the field are lolliiig oil the presses Research on vaiious 
guidance pioblcins is being cariied on m a numbci of oui 
graduate schools of education. Guidance piogiains are be- 
ing established in the Aniciican Occupation Zone in Gci- 
many and m many other countiies 
A grave danger for the future and a probulilc leason foi 
the slow piogiess in guidance is the tendency to assume 
that when a program has been set up its success has been 
ensuicd. Thioughout this volinnc the icsidci has been fre- 
quently lemindcd that guidance, to be ellcctivc, must be a 
growing, cieative allaii Ilowcvei, little has been said 
about checking on the success oi the pioccduic's recom- 
mended. The matter of checking on results is the burden 
of this unit. 
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EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Befoio we attempt to evaluate om accomplishments, we 
must look back and leview om objectives. Veiy biiefly' the 
pmpo,sc thioughout the. vohuno has been to assist (1) teacli- 
eis, (2) principals, and (3) counselois m individualizing 
the education ol their pupils. Au endcavoi has been made 
to instill in school people an enthusiasm foi the development 
of the peisonahty of eveiy individual pupil whether his 
ability IS high oi low, his peisonality attiactive or unattrac- 
tive, and his pioniisc gieat oi small. Also, an attempt has 
been made to pi ovide tcchnicpies and tools foi accomplish- 
ing the objectives set up. 

Two types oi evahuilion will be consideied heie: one in 
which suggestions will bo made foi measuimg the success 
of certain guidance tcclmicpies as they aie applied to pupils, 
the olliei in which a check list will bo used which contains 
technicpies and tools generally consideied desnable in a 
guidance piogiam. 

The foinior method of evaluation involves scientific study 
of the lesults ol guidance pioccduies. These may be the 
techniques ol individual oi gioup counseling, the compari- 
son of achievoiuenl with capacity, of one type of lepoit to 
paic'iits with anothci, of the efficacy of one method of teach- 
ing occupations with aiiothei, and of the efficiency of vaiious 
types of cumulative iccoids; the effectiveness of vaiious 
techniques of lating, of the guidance clinic, and of tire home- 
looni plan as compared with the coie plan, the success of 
lemedial nieasuies in vaiious fields, etc. 

Foi technicpies and examples oi then use, the reader is 
ic'fencd to Clluqiter 19 in Davis el al. Pupil Personnel Sei- 
vicc, ' pulili.shed in 1918 by the Intcinational Textbook Com- 
pany in Scuuiton, Pcmnsylvania It is iccommcnded that 
any school, altei a guidance piogram has been well staited, 

^ Frank G. Davis ct al , Pupil Peisonnel Sawice, Chap. 19, Interna- 
tional Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa., 1948. 
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plan to evaluate scientifically some phase of it each yeai. 
The value will not be only in the findings. The pi ofe.ssional 
enthusiasm and knowledge that will bo a coiicoiuitant ol 
the leseaich may be equally worth while. 

Theie aie many check lists which will bo helpful in evalu- 
ating a guidance piograin. The best known is that devel- 
oped by the Coopeiative Study of Secondaiy School Stand- 
aids and used m the evaluation of guidance piogiams in 
secondaiy schools thioughout the United States. A copy of 
diis check list is found m the appendix of Fupil Personnel 
Service mentioned above. 

One of the best and most lecent evaluation schemes of 
the check-list type is that developed in the Division of Occu- 
pational Infoi Illation and Guidance of the Pennsylvania 
State Depaitment of Public Insli action at Ilaiiisburg, Pa. 
It is given below. ^ 

SuGGliSllONS ON THE U.SE 01 TlHS DlIVICE 

The ci'itciia contained hciein may piopcily lie considcicd as 
indications of piogrcss in a guidance progiain ol a public school. 
If those desiiing to conduct a self-cvaluatiou piogiain agice with 
the statement of general puiposc and the guiding stalciucnts ol 
philosophy of each division, then the critciia which iollow may 
properly be considered as indications ol the ways and means by 
which the stated purpose of guidance may be achieved. In this 
respect the ciiteiia become measures of standards against which a 
particular program of guidance may be evaluated 

One point of credit is allowed for each critciion to which an 
answer of "Yes” can be made. A cheek mark can be used to indi- 
cate this credit in space provided to the light of each statement. 

On this self-evaluating scale a peiiect score is 80. Schools may 

2 Used with peimission of Stewait C. Iliilsliindcr, diicctor ot occu- 
pational information and guidance, Pennsylvania State Depaitment of 
Public Inshuction, Hariisbuig, Pa 
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deiire to plot tlioii xankings by profile ox through the constructxon 
of thexiiionielc-x diagrams calibrated on a one-point-value scale 
Theoretically, a seoie of 100 would xepi esent a perfect guidance 
pxogiaiii In view of the fact that there is neither complete agiee- 
inent iioi iiiidei standing at the px esent time as to what constitutes 
a pel feet guidance piogr.ini, the device is limited to an 80-pomt 
score 01 80 pex cent ot a themelically peifcct program, 

CxuTxaiiA i-oix SEia-'-EvALUA'nNG Gxxidance Services in 
Imuviouai, Sciioor. Districts 

I. Organization 

To aid 111 achieving the geiieial purpose of guidance, the pro- 
gram of guidance .should be piopeily organized and integrated 
into the total school piogiam as a personalized service effectively 
employing the personnel and facilities of the school and com- 
niunity. 

1. Organized guidance services are available for all pupils in 

guides 1 through 12. ( ) 

2. Oigaiii/ed gurdaiicc services are available for out-of-school 

persons. ( ) 

3. Cuidaiico is considered as the personal service of a school 

lallrer than the subject inatlcr taught, ( ) 

4. Till' guidance services include facilities foi aiding pupil ad- 

jiistiiieuts to good health, social competency, personality 
iniproveinent, educational attainment, and avocational and 
vocational acliicvcinent. ( ) 

5. Adjustments in school offerings are made on the basis of 

pupil needs as evidenced through findings in the guidance 
services. ( ) 

6. Theio is one peison in supeivisory chaige of all guidance 

services in a school district. ( ) 

7. Theio IS a iimctioiiiiig gtiidaiice advisory committee of rep- 

lesentative leaoher.s and administrators. ( ) 

8. Then' IS an average of one certificated school counselor de- 

voting full time to guidance functions for each group of 600 
seliool pujiils or fiaclion thereof. ( ) 
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9. Tlieie is one homeioom tcachei for each giouj) of 35 pupils 
or fi action theieof. ( ) 

10. Tlieie IS one class advisei or consultant foi each grade in 

the secondaiy school ( ) 

11. Faculty committees assist m the development and piogiess 

of the guidance service. ( ) 

12. Each faculty inenihei has specific as well as geneial lesponsi- 

bilities to the guidance seivicu. ( ) 

13. Pupils assist in the developinciil and piogiess of the guid- 
ance seivice. ( ) 

14. At least one faculty meeting is devoted to guidance activi- 
ties each yeai . ( ) 

15 A special loom, oi looms, is piovided foi the use of coun- 
selors. ( ) 

16. Counseling quaileis meet safety and luaillh standaids of the 

Depaitincnts of Public Instuiction .iiid Laboi and Industiy 

( ) 

17. Adequate fuimshmgs aie piovided m the coiinsc'bng loom 

01 rooms, based upon the icooimnendatums of the Depail- 
inent of Public Insti uction. ( ) 

^18, The school, directly oi in coopeuitioii with employment 
agencies, places pupils in occupation, s and insliLutunis of 
higher learning ( ) 

^19. Meetings aie scheduled with individual jiaients and paient 
groups for the puipose of making guidauce services more 
effective. ( ) 

^20 Follow-up lecoids of foimer pupils aro analyzed, and the 

findings aie used in rcorgani/.mg and adjusting the school 
to meet the needs of individual pupils. ( ) 

II, Individual Aiialy,si.s 

To aid in achieving the general puipose of guidance, provision 
.should be made in the guidance piograin to discovci, aualy/.o, and 
utilize historical and developuienlal data on individuals. 

1. The individual cumulative rceoid, imtialed when a pupil 
first enteis the school system, piovidcs for a continuing 
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lecoicl tiuough grade 12 or until the pupil leaves the 
school. ( ) 

2 The cinniilativc record piovides for tempoiary and pei- 
nianciil iccoi ding ot pupil luloimation. ( ) 

3. The cuiuuldtno record indicates pupil giowth and 

tu'uds. ( ) 

4. 'i'hc cnnndative iccord i.s lelatively simple to initiate and 

inaiiitaiii. ( ) 

5. The cumulalivc lecoid couUuus the following items, health, 

•atlcudanci', scholastic achievement, standaid tests, pei- 
soiuihty latmg, wink experience, hobbies and activities, 
lollow-iip 1 ('('Old, and personal iiilounalion. ( ) 

Cniiml.ilu (' K'coi ds aie utilued by counselois and others m 
the gnidaiac si'is'U't' ( ) 

7. Follow-up lecouU ol Iminer pupils aie analyzed, and the 

findings aie utili/.i'd m the counseling of individual 
pupils. ( ) 

8, At least Ihu'c tests oL scholastic aptitude aie given pupils 

(Uunig till u .school lilc ( ) 

Gciu'i al achK'Vcmeut tests luc given to elementary pupils at 
least eveiy othi'i' ycai ( ) 

Spi'cial lU'hicvciiU'iiL tests arc given dining the junior high 
school pcuod ill reading and nnmhcis. ( ) 

11. A vocational iiilc'i (',st tesl is given in the ninth giade. ( ) 

12. A vocational iiilcicst U'st is given at the close of the eleventh 

01 at the hcgiiiiiiiig ol the twelfth grade. ( ) 

13. hpi'cial aptitude tests aie given on an individual basis to 

pupils fill whom additional nifoiination is needed to con- 
fiiin theii ohjcclivi's fuithei. ( ) 

14. IV'i soualily latnig is made each yoai on each pupil by three 

01 mou> faenlty mi'inbeis who have been in position to ob- 
serve till' individual iindei dilleiont conditions, ( ) 

15. Ciumulative r<'touls are loeaU'd m a convenient place foi 

use by eoiuiselojs. ^ ^ 

Ifi, Ihinnsion is made' lor analyzing, diagnosing, aiding, and 

coiieeling maladjusted pupils. t 


9 
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17. The di op-out-of-school lato by pupihs is below the state 

average. ( ) 

18. A majoiity ol pupils fallow tluough to guidualiou with the 

couisc which they ongnially solcctod. ( ) 

19 Provision Is iiiado foi pupils to chaiigo couisc, s il couiischug 
analysis icweals facts ludiealiug that such a ihaugo is dc- 
siiable. ( ) 

20. Home visitations aic made by i.icully nicnibcis foi the piu- 
pose of bettei uudci .standing individual pupils. ( ) 

III. Counsehiig and Gioup Activities 

To aid in achieving the gcucial puipose ol guidance, the pio- 
grani of guidance, tluough individual coiiiischng and gunip activi- 
ties, associates and couip.ues piopcily luudy/cd lustoiical and de- 
velopmental data ol individuals with piopialy aiialy/.ed facts of 
social, educational, and vocational demands 

1 Each pupil 111 the juiiioi and sciiioi high sthool is alloidud 
at least one individual mteiview eacli )'eai at .i tune when 
the pupil has cvidiniced ad)ustuieiit needs. ( ) 

2. Ample pupil and counscloi time is avail.ible horn the school 
schedule foi mdivKlual mtei viewing, ( ) 

3 Pupil lefeirals aie made to the counsidoi directly by class- 
room teacher, s, hoineioom leacheis, and olluas loi intci- 
viewmg puiposes, ( ) 

4. Individual counseling is .shaicd by all laciilty mciubci s ( ) 

5. The counseloi hequently auanges iiuUvulual lutci views be- 
tween pupils and faculty meiiibeis ( ) 

6. Impoitant factual icsults ol the inlcivievv aie iceoided for 

futme leferencc. ( ) 

7 Follow-up intei views aie an aiigcd with pupils loi juiiposes 
of noting progiess on suggested changes and on how well 
their plans aie being accomplished. ( ) 

8. Caichil picpaiatioii, thumgh a study ol a\'ailat)l(> u'coids 
and othei data lelaled to the pupil, usually picecdes the 
interview with the pupil, ( ) 

9 Orientation, educational, pc'i.soiial, and social adjustment 
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me ('inpliasi/ed thiongli gioup giudaiicc activities dining 
thc‘ jumoi high .school pniod. ( ) 

10. At least nn(' lioineioom peiiod is devoted to guidance activi- 
ties each week. ( ) 

11 At least lour assembly progiains aic specifically oigamzed 
aiomitl guidance objectives each year. ( ) 

12. A eaicei day oi loimn is conducted each year foi pupils. 

( ) 

13 At least tom toms to employing institutions aie made each 
yeai by twelfth-gi ado pupils. ( ) 

14. A siuvi'y ol occupations is taught each yeai to ninth-grade 
pupils lui a nummuui ol 700 minutes, ( ) 

1.5 Special piohlems on occupations, laboi management and 
techiiKjues, and piocodmcs ioi piociulug employment aie 
taught to IwelUli-giade pupils loi at least 700 minutes each 
yeai ( ) 

10. 'I’eaelieis einphasi/c llie potential vocational outlets ot the 
subject iiialtei winch they teach ( ) 

17. (Iccup.ituiuul and adjustincnL information is available and 

is used ill ludivuhuil iiitciviews and group guidance ac- 
tivities ( ) 

18. I'killow-nji leeoids ol loimei pupils aie analyzed, and the 

findiiigs aie utilized as lactual infoimation for counseling 
pill poses. ( ) 

19. Gounsidiiig iu the eleinentaiy guides is laigely carried on 

by the classioom teuchei assisted by the counseloi-cooidi- 
natoi and othei specialized peisonncl ( ) 

20 The school activities piogiam, oigamzed on the basis of 
evpiesscd pnpil inteiests, piovides foi paiticipation m at 
least one club by eveiy pupil. ( ) 

IV. Keleiences and Resources 

To aid in achieving the, geiieial puijiosc of guidance, provision 
should he made* iu the, guidance program for adequate factual 
infoimation lesouices, 

1. There arc at least six piofcssional books on guidance pub- 
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lislicd within the past 6 yeais aviuhdile m the hliiaiy foi 
teacheis. ( ) 

2. At least one pioIessimi.il hook on guicliiiice oi coimsehiig is 

puichased each yeai and placed in the lihiaiy ( ) 

3. Thcie are a niiiiiimim ol 25 piolessioiial pamphlets on guid- 
ance 01 coiiasehug. ( ) 

4. Thcie aie a innnniuin of six piolessional inaga/ines oi pe- 
riodicals containing ai tides on guidance oi counseling. ( ) 

5 Visual aids loi piofessioiial use iii guidance an' available 
and utilized by teacheis. ( ) 

6, An adequate supply of sLandaid tc'sL foiins is avail- 
able. ( ) 

7. An adequate supply ol euinulalive lecoid loiins is avail- 
able ( ) 

8 Thcie <aic at least six dilleient books, published wilhm the 

past 6 ycais, foi pupil lefeieuct's m each ol the geiieial, 
occupational iiiloiiiiation, peisonul and soei.d adjusluient, 
and educational aicas ol guidance. ( ) 

9 At least one guidance leleience book is pnichased each 

yeai for pupil use. ( ) 

10 Thcie aic at least 50 bulletins and p.imphlels Im pupil 
leference on the gcnei.il, oeeupalional inlmtnalion, pci- 
soiial and social adjiistmenl, and eduealioii.d aspects ol 

guidance, ( ) 

11. Theie arc at least six cuiienl luagazincs and pci lodieals con- 
taining ailicles on guidance suitable ioi pupil use ( ) 

12. Visual aids suitable foi pupil guid.ince aie available and 

utilized. ( ) 

13 The Diclionarij of Occupalioiial Tillcs' is axail.ible and 
utilized in occupational iiilounation .ind guidance. ( ) 

14. A flling system loi uiibomid oeeiip.ilituial and adjustment 

infoimatioii is kept up to dale' and ulili/cd. ( ) 

15. The financial budget of the school .systein inake.s- adcqiiatt' 

piovision foi the guidanci' sei vices. ( ) 

16. Oiganizatioiis and individuals ol the coiuiniiuih' aie utilized 

to enrich the guidance progiam ol the school, ( ) 
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17, Iiidiistiic.s, ]ni.s'iiK\ss places, fauns, and other employing in- 

slitiitioius uie utilized in the guidance progiara of the 
.school. ( ) 

18. Chill cut catalogiK's of the inajoi colleges and of other schools 

which pupils of the school attend aie in the hbiaiy and 
connsi'liiig ollicc. ( ) 

19 Inf 01 malum on available scliolaiships and other types of 

fliurncuil aid foi pupils is available ( ) 

20 Special iiilcicshs, abilities, and aptitudes of individual pupils 

aic cncomagcd llnougli availability of lefeience and le- 
.soiucc matci nils 1 01 individual use ( ) 

flUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1, Picpart* coopmativcly a philosopliy of education in your 
scliool. How much of U i.s alieady being followed? 

2, Using the latiiig scheme .shown beie, evaluate the guid- 
ance pi'ogiam in som .school. What is the score in each 
of the lour pha.sc.s? 

3, Rcfm io Clhap Ki in Ihipil Personnel Service by Davis 
el al and answci the (pio.sUons found at the beginning 
of tli(> chapter, What i.s youi subjective opinion of the 
compu'hcii.sivcne.s.s of the piogram? 

4, Picpaio a test, and delcimmo how much a pupil loiows 
about occupation.s (n) hofoic a coiiise in the subject, (h) 
aflci taking the couisc. 

5, Select two gioups of appioximately equal ability in the 
same grade! Aseeitam what vocational choices have been 
mad(!.' (hve one gump a couisc m vocational mfoima- 
tion. Do not give, a course to the other gioup, At the 
end of a year delenuine whether vocational choices in 
eacli gioup aic moie or less in line with the pupils abili- 

6. Ihy out cxpcumeiitally the classioom teacher’s cumula- 
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live pupil peisonnel recoicl (a) with ;i cleilc doing all the 
iccoiding, (Z?) with the pupils wiiting on tlu'ii own rccoid 
sheets all but confideulud niatoiials and chuks doing the 
rest. 
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mg pupils to adjust than in conccling maladjustments 
A continuous daily evaluation must supplement the 
annual one. 
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the evaluation of icsults was made subjectively, the con- 
clusions pointed toward considenible value in the auto- 
bio giaphy. 
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